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Introduction 


The University has become one of the key institutions in Indian 
society. It is at the centre of social conflict and the topic of 
heated debate. It is expected to perform a variety of services 
to society despite the fact that many of society's demands are 
contradictory or simply impossible to fulfil. For example, 
higher education ^is expected to provide social mobility to an 
increasingly large segment of the population while at the same 
time preserve its air of exclusiveness. It is expected to inculcate a 
commitment to modernization and secularism while functioning 
in a traditional ^d sometimes commxmal setting. University 
autonomy is held as a value at the same time that extra-academic 
forces of all kinds are influencing universities. “Education” is 
discussed as an abstract concept while a large number of students 
simply cram for examinations. These are but a few of the major 
issues which are crucial to any discussion of Indian higher edu- 
cation. 

The Indian university has undergone many critical changes in the 
post-Independence period, yet it has not altered its basic structure 
or ethos. Like so much else in Indian society, change has 
occurred without plan or guidance. The growth in the number of 
colleges and in student enrolments is perhaps the most important 
single aspect. The expanded social base of the student population 
is also important. In addition, the language issue, diversification 
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of the curriculum, and other factors add to the nature and 
complexity of the change. 

This book stems from an effort to understand the Indian univer- 
sity in a state of flux and a desire to focus attention on some of the 
critical issues. This volume is by no means comprehensive, 
although we have tried to deal with the major challenges to Indian 
higher education. We have, in addition, attempted to use specific 
and concrete data in an effort to provide accurate analysis and 
to go beyond what is often overly general and sometimes fruitless 
discussion. If we have stimulated thought and provided an 
analytical focus to a discussion of one of India’s most pressing 
problems, then a valuable service has been performed. It is 
necessary, of course, to move beyond the discussion of this and 
other studies and to influence the direction of higher education. 
But it is critically important that those concerned with policy 
making and planning in the Indian university, from the Ministry 
of Education to the smallest college, be informed by facts and 
figures. Planning and administration, in short, must take place 
in the context of data and serious analysis. 

11 

The essays in this volume speak for themselves, and we will make 
no effort to “integrate” the research findings and discussions 
•reported here. We wish, however, to place this volume in the 
context of the crisis -of Indian higher education. The basic 
nature of this crisis is evident to everyone who works in Indian 
colleges and universities. Us dimensions have been adequately 
summarized in the Report of the Education Commission, I96‘ir'66 
and elsewhere. It is our purpose here to -point to some of the 
most critical aspects of the current situation.- The essays in this 
volume discuss many of these issues, but the all-important task 
of coherently searching for solutions, and then systematically 
implementing them, remains to be done. 

The most serious problem- facing Indian higher education is 
that of size. With enrolments now at more than 30 lakhs and 
having tripled in a decade, adequate funding, supervision, and 
control over the new coUeges and universities is impossible. 
Many of the more than 3,500 colleges are located far from adequate 
libraries and beyond the effective -control of the -universities to 
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which they are ostensibly afRIiatcd. The growth rate of Indian 
higher education has been more than 10 per cent annually for a 
decade. The increase in numbers at all levels and in practically 
all institutions has had major implications for the higher educa- 
tional system and for the nation as a whole. 

One of the major implications of the increase in size and the 
nature of that increase is that effective control over the university 


system is very difficult if not impossible. The university system 
is ostensibly subject to controls from many sources but it is highly 
significant that none of these has been able to implement plans 
or impose limitations on the higher educational system. State 
governments, the University Grants Commission, the authorities 
of the individual universities, and various other agencies have all 
been basically cither unwilling or unable to control the colleges. 
Some aspects of higher education have become political, others 
are profit-making, while still others hold to traditional educational 
values. The reason for the growth of higher education as well as 
for the circumspection of the government with regard to limiting 
growth is that higher education has become a commodity much 
in demand in India. Large sections of the middle class and even 
of the peasantry and other groups feel that a college degree (at the 
minimum) is the key to social mobility and success. The fac 
that a very significant proportion of degree holders is without 
work or is underemployed has not limited public pressure or 


the expansion of universities. , 

Expansion has had many implications. For one t mg, ere are 
not sufficient financial resources to support an cver-expandmg 
higher educational system. This has meant that aci ities are 
often inadequate and overcrowded, that libraries are small and 
laboratories rudimentary, and that, in general, colleges and even 
universities are unable to provide the basic physical ne^ssities 
for quality education. The rapid expansion has meant that the 
quality of the teaching profession has declined to quite an exten . 
Salaries for college teachers have not kept pace with other p - 
fessions, and as a result few of the more able graduates enter 
teaching. The general pauperization^ of the collep has a 
meant a decline in the social standing of the academic profession 
and has caused further difficulties in recruiting adequate and 


suitably trained staff. 

The growth of the student population has meant that the nature 
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of the Indian student has changed. The student community is 
no longer homogenous but rather comes from diverse social 
strata although a majority is still from the urban middle class. 
The uncertainties of employment after graduation have also caused 
a change in the attitude of the students. Students from families 
with no tradition of higher education and often with a history 
of illiteracy now flock to colleges. These students understand 
few of the traditional roots of Indian higher education, and are 
interested primarily in obtaining a degree which they hope will 
provide the basis for upward social mobility or at least a decent 
job in an urban area. The sense of community which once 
characterized the student population no longer exists, and a com- 
mitment to the values of education is absent in many students. 

Change in student attitudes toward education is not only the 
result of a changing social base of the student population, but to 
a decline in standards in many institutions. Students perceive 
themselves as locked into a rigid bureaucratic system in which the 
quality of instruction is often low and the incentives for serious 
study and critical thinking are missing. The curriculum has 
changed only slightly and in many cases overcrowding and a lack 
of adequately trained staff has reduced the quality of the classroom 
experience. Thus, many of the internal causes of student “indis- 
cipline” are rooted in the expansion of the university system and 
the changes which this expansion has engendered. 

One of the most direct results of the expansion of higher educa- 
tion and the unwillingness of the system to change very much is 
the current state of the examination system. Many observers 
have placed the examination system, which requires students to 
memorize large amounts of material of questionable relevance and 
which removes the professor from direct control over his students, 
at the centre of the current crisis of the system. It 'is ijighly 
significant that despite the fact that many have criticized the exami- 
nation system and some have advocated its complete abolition, 
it has changed very little. The prevalence of “unfair means” and 
other violations of academic norms is a graphic indication that the 
system is not working satisfactorily and that there is massive 
dissatisfaction with it. 

The examination system is an excellent example of the diffi- 
culty of change in the Indian context. The entire system is firmly 
entrenched in the universities and provides many teachers with 
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additional income as examiners, invigilators and superintendents. 
Furthermore, most administrators and many others have, in the 
face of continuing growth, turned to the examination system as 
one of the few remaining mechanisms to maintain even a minimum 
standard. Conferences, recommendations, studies, and the best 
intentions of enlightened academics have not been able to budge 
the system. It is, moreover, unlikely that major change will take 
place in the present academic and political context of the univer- 
sities. 

Another flashpoint of academic controversy has been the langu- 
age issue. Violence, destruction of property, and even loss of life 
has resulted from disputes over the language question and its 
relation to higher education. The Madras anti-Hindi agitation 
of 1965 was carried out by university students for the most part, 
and students have participated in other similar struggles. The 
universities themselves have been subjected to massive pressures 
concerning the medium of instruction, and have taken different 
stands on the issue. Many of the northern Indian universities 
have shifted to Hindi, the regional language, as the medium of 
instruction. Other institutions have resisted strong government 
pressure for a regionalization of universities. The metropolitan 
universities like Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, and Madras have main- 
tained English as a main medium of instruction despite pressure. 

In general, the decisions concerning the medium of instruction 
have been made cn the basis of outside political and other pressure 
rather than on solid academic grounds, regardless of the merits of 
the various alternatives. Few institutions have carefully studied 
the implications of linguistic change and few have bothered to 
ascertain student opinions, have looked into the availability of 
textbooks in regional languages, or have made other investigations. 
When pressures are too great, then the university gives in and 
makes whatever changes are demanded on this issue while mainta- 
ining the status quo in other aspects of academic life. Political pres- 
sure, student demands, and other forces have helped to force a shift 
in the medium of instruction in many universities. There are many 
valid arguments for the use of regional languages in higlier educa- 
tion, and it is not our purpose to argue for one or another policy 
here. The point is that the decisions concerning this critical issue 
have been made largely on the basis of non-academic criteria. 

Wc have only alluded to a few of the challenges facing Indian 
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of the Indian student has changed. The student community is 
no longer homogenous but rather comes from diverse social 
strata although a majority is still from the urban middle class. 
The uncertainties of employment after graduation have also caused 
a change in the attitude of the students. Students from families 
with no tradition of higher education and often with a history 
of illiteracy now flock to colleges. These students understand 
few of the traditional roots of Indian higher education, and are 
interested primarily in obtaining a degree which they hope will 
provide the basis for upward social mobility or at least a decent 
job in an urban area. The sense of community which once 
characterized the student population no longer exists, and a com- 
mitment to the values of education is absent in many students. 

Change in student attitudes toward education is not only the 
result of a changing social base of the student population, but to 
a decline in standards in many institutions. Students perceive 
themselves as locked into a rigid bureaucratic system in which the 
quality of instruction is often low and the incentives for serious 
study and critical thinking are missing. The curriculum has 
changed only slightly and in many cases overcrowding and a lack 
of adequately trained staff has reduced the quality of the classroom 
experience. Thus, many of the internal causes of student “indis- 
cipline” are rooted in the expansion of the university system and 
the changes which this expansion has engendered. 

One of the most direct results of the expansion of higher educa- 
tion and the unwillingness of the system to change very much is 
the current state of the examination system. Many observers 
have placed the examination system, which requires students to 
memorize large amounts of material of questionable relevance and 
which removes the professor from direct control over his students, 
at the centre of the current crisis of the system. It* is ijighly 
significant that despite the fact that many have criticized the exami- 
nation system and some have advocated its complete abolition, 
it has changed very little. The prevalence of “unfair means” and 
other violations of academic norms is a graphic indication that the 
system is not working satisfactorily and that there is massive 
dissatisfaction with it. 

The examination system is an excellent example of the diffi- 
culty of change in the Indian context. The entire system is firmly 
entrenched in the universities and provides many teachers with 
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figures found' in reports issued by individual universities, the 
University Grants Commission, and the Ministry of Education. 
All of this would be of only academic interest if it did not have 
major implications for the planning process and for understanding 
one of India’s most important social institutions. 

Without adequate research, serious planning is impossible since 
plans must be made on the basis of factual documentation and 
scholarly analysis. Facts are often simply unavailable to planners, 
academic officials, and others concerned with higher education. 
Thus, decisions are made without an adequate basis in facts, 
and sometimes with detrimental results forthc educational system. 
It can be convincingly argued that funds spent on research con- 
cerning higher education would be handsomely rewarded in terras 
of more accurate planning and more enlightened policy making. 
The whole discussion of matters related to higher education would, 
it is hoped, be substantially raised by a more adequate, factual 
and interpretative research base. 

This volume deals with some of the key areas of research and 
indicates some of the gaps in existing knowledge. We will, 
however, list here some of the important areas of knowledge 
which are particularly in need of research and analysis. Scholars 
and others may be convinced to undertake studies on one or an- 
other of these topics. 

(1) Additional statistical data. Not only is it necessary to 
have accurate statistics concerning enrolments, numbers of 
institutions, etc., but information should be made available 
concerning teachers in higher education. At present, some of 
the statistical data concerning Indian higher education are 
contradictory, and there are gaps in the available material. 
Simple facts concerning all aspects of the university system are 
needed as a first step toward more detailed and sophisticated 
analysis. It might be noted, however, that India is far ahead 
of most developing countries in data collection on higher 
education. 

(2) Language media and higher education. Studies. confin- 
ing the effectiveness of various languages in higher education, 
analyses of various experiments with linguistic change, prob- 
lems of such changes, the difficulties of producing textbooks 
and other ancillary materials, are all necessary in this field. 
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higher education here. The other essays in this volume deal with 
many more problems. It has been our purpose simply to point 
to a few of the more important problems, and to indicate that 
many of these issues are both complex and interrelated. Again, 
it is our belief that educators and others must understand the 
nature of the problems and the scope of its solution prior to 
major academic reform. 


Ill 

One of the most urgent needs in Indian higher education is for 
research and for comprehensive planning based on adequate facts 
and documentation. This volume is an effort to fill the “research 
gap” by presenting some data-based studies which may form the 
substance for planning related to specific problems. But this book 
is only a beginning, and it is hoped that others will undertake 
scholarly research on aspects of Indian higher education. 

The reasons for the lack of research on Indian higher education 
are not difficult to understand. Studies of schools and colleges 
have traditionally been left to professional educators, and these 
individuals have not been greatly interested in basic research. 
What is mote, teacher training colleges and related institutions 
have not been noted for their high quality, and this has further 
limited the scope and quality of research undertaken. Indian 
academics, somewhat like their counterparts elsewhere, have not 
been anxious to expose their own universities to careful scrutiny, 
preferring to observe primitive tribes or the industrial working 
class. It might be added that India is not alone in its absence of 
good data on higher education, since many other countries have 
only undertaken research on universities in recent years, and parti- 
cularly since the rise of militant student movements. Few well 
trained social scientists have undertaken research on the university, 
or on other aspects of Indian society related to higher education. 

The ignorance about basic aspects of Indian higher education 
is substantial. Little is known about the teaching profession, 
about the student community, or about the nature of academic 
administration. No one has investigated the impact of linguistic 
change in higher education, and few studies have been undertaken 
on the impact of recent expansion. Even basic statistical data is 
often missing or inaccurate— wehavc noted discrepancies between 
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students. Academic institutions, if they are to effectively 
educate their students, and in fact if they are to survive in 
a period of increasing student militance, must understand their 
students, and begin to deal constructively with their problems. 
Attitude surveys of student needs, studies of the conditions of 
activism, and of the physical, psychological, and academic pro- 
blems facing students are all important. 

This list of some key research topics by no means exhausts the 
field, and is meant to suggest that there are broad areas in which 
research needs to be conducted. Given the state of the research 
data now available, almost anything would be useful. However, 
it is hoped that research of a high quality will be forthcoming from 
our scholars and academics in the near future. One of the most 
significant aspects of the Indian academic scene is the lack of 
interest in academic planning and reform among members of the 
academic profession.- It is only through an involvement of the 
academic community with government officials and others that 
the nature of research and planning can be improved. 

IV 

One last word about the genesis and scheme of the book. This 
book was conceived in 1969-70 when one of the editors, Ainrik 
Singh, went on a visiting assignment to the Department of Educa- 
tional Policy Studies at the Um'versity of Wisconsin. As a result 
of discussion between the two editors, it was decided to prepare 
a book which should offer a rigorous and critical analysis of the 
problems of higher education in India. Instead of making the 
analysis personal, the editors decided to invite a number of 
leading economists, sociologists, scientists, political scientists and 
administrators to contribute from their respective angles to this 
volume. The scheme of contributions was so devised as to 
project more than one point of vie>v. This was thought necessary 
- because the problems arc so complex that no one individual, 
however able or incisive, would be able to analyse the issues in 
alltheir manysidedness. 

That the volume has been several years in the making has been 
the result of several factors, not the least of them being the inability 
of the editors to collaborate very actively from a distance of 
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(3) The nature of the academic enterprise. Studies of the 
actual functioning of universities are especially rare in India. 
Research on academic administration, the political relation- 
ships of universities, interaction between various elements of 
the academic community, and other aspects are all quite impor- 
tant. 

(4) The academic man. Studies of the nature of professors 
in India, their incomes, social backgroimds, attitudes, and other 
aspects have seldom been made. It is clear that the college 
teacher is a key element in the academic equation and perhaps 
the key to the improvement of quality and it is therefore clear 
that he must be understood. In addition, questions concern- 
ing the social recruitment of teachers, their status, problems, 
and aspirations are all crucial to understanding an academic 
institution. 

(5) The university and society. The role of government, 
politicians, and interest groups in the affairs of universities is 
crucial. The politics of higher education is especially impor- 
tant, perhaps especially in the Indian context. 

(6) Academic planning. Careful studies based on economic 
and other considerations of the needs of higher, education and 
the responsibility of those needs to the available resources are 
urgently needed. Such studies would have to combine such 
social science fields as economics, sociology, and political 
science in order to present a coherent picture. 

(7) University reform. Studies of such key elements of In- 
dian university life as the examination system, the afiBliating 
nature of universities, student policies, the structure of 
university governance, and other aspects are crucial if changes 
are to be made in the areas most frequently criticized. 

(8) The economics of higher education. In India especially 
it is important to discern the needs for trained manpower and 
to adjust university enrolments accordingly. Such studies 
would make it possible for universities to save valuable resources 
as well as to help prevent the overproduction of skilled man- 
power. Such studies would more accurately articulate the 
university to the needs of society and the economy. 

(9) Student problems and activism. Although universities 
■ are primarily engaged in serving students, very little attention 

has been given to the problems and attitudes of university 
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several thousand miles. One positive outcome of this collabora- 
tion however has been the inclusion of a number of contributions 
by some of the leading American observers of the Indian educa- 
tional scene. This, it is not too much to say, has added another 
dimension to the analytical qualities of the book. 

The purpose of this volume is to provide relevant facts and 
interpretations in an effort to stimulate both research and reform. 
The editors, while committed to serious scholarship and objective 
evaluation, are also highly critical of many aspects of the Indian 
university scene. The book, therefore, is not value-neutral. It 
is implicitly committed to reform and change. The problems of 
implementation of change are immense, and it is perhaps for this 
reason that few of the essays confront the politics and strategies 
of change directly. The editors, alas, have no ready blueprint, nor 
is it even clear in every case just where to begin. Yet the need for 
change is evident and the involvement of the academic community 
in providing both the factual and analytical base for reform on 
the one hand and the impetus for change on the other is urgent. 
It is to this goal that this volume is dedicated; 


Amrik Singh 
, Philip G. Altbach 
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The Constitutional Framework 


M. S. Ramamurthy 


The constitution which India has given to herself is so detailed 
that it has probably no parallel in the world. This constitution 
is ‘federal’ in its nature (the word ‘federal’ however does not occur 
even once anywhere in this lengthy document). As in other 
federal constitutions of the world, state power has been divided 
between the centre (Union) and the states (Units). The first 
list (Union List) contains 97 items over which the centre alone 
has legislative jurisdiction. List 11 (State List) contains 66 items 
over which the states have exclusive legislative jurisdiction. List 
III or the Concurrent List contains 47 items over each of which 
both the centre and the states c<ui exercise their legislative juris- 
diction. However, where there is a conflict of laws in this 
‘Concurrent field’ the laws made by the Union prevail over those 
promulgated by the states. The relevant entries in so far as 
‘education* is concerned are as follows; 

usT i (UNION list) 

Entry 63: The institutions known at the commencement of 
this Constitution as the Banaras Hindu University, the Aligarh 
Muslim University and the Delhi University, and any other 
institution declared by Parliament by law to be an institution 
of national importance. 

Entry 64: Institutions for scientific or technical education 
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powers for certain aspects of education as given in the Union List. 

Before examining the nature and evolution of the entries it 
would be significant to observe that the federal form of govern- 
ment was accepted without question. The Constituent 
Assembly, which deliberated for over two years in framing the 
Constitution, paid very little attention to the theoretical and 
other fundamental bases required for a federal form of govern- 
ment. As Professor D.R. Gadgil observed in 1948, “There has 
not been a sufficient discussion of first principles or any attempt 
to lay down the theoretic foundations of the constitutional struc- 
ture either in the proceedings of the Constituent Assembly or in the 
press or public during or after the work of the Assembly.” 

Constitutional history, since 1833, reveals how in the nurturing 
of British oriented education the role of the central government has 
imdergone many vicissitudes. In the Charter Act of 1833 educa- 
tion was a ‘Central’ subject inasmuch as all executive, financial 
and legislative authority was vested in the centre. In 1870, admi- 
nistrative reforms introduced by Lord Mayo gave the provinces 
a certain amount of control. The Government of India Act of 
1919 virtually transferred ‘education* to the provinces. This 
position continued in the 1935 Act also, but the central govern- 
ment had a bigger role to play under the provisions of this Act. 
For example, the Central Advisory Board of Education, originally 
constituted in 1920 and dissolved around 1923, was revived 
in 1935, Similarly, the Central Bureau of Education was revived 
in 1937. The relevant entries of the 1935 Act are given below: 

LIST I 

Item 12: Federal agencies and institutes for the following 
purposes that is to say, for research, for professional or techni- 
cal training, or for the promotion of special studies. 

Item 13: The Banaras Hindu University and the Aligarh 
Muslim University. 


usTn 

Item 17: Education including universities other than speci- 
fied in paragraph 13 of list I. 

The position in the 1949 Constitution has already been given. 
A comparison between the two shows that there arc more entries 
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financed by the Government of India wholly or in part and 
declared by Parliament by law to be institutions of national 
importance. . 

Entry 65: Union agencies and institutions for (a) proftssio- 
nal, vocational or technical training, including the training of 
police officers; or (b) the promotion of special studies or 
research; or (c) scientific -or technical assistance in the 
investigation, or detection of crime. 

Entry 66: Coordination and determination of standards in 
institutions for higher education or research and scientific and 
technical institutions. 

LIST 11 (state list) 

Entry 11: Education including universities subject to the 
provisions of entries 63, 64, 65 and 66 of List I and entry 
25 of List in. 

LIST m (CONCURRENT LIST) 

Entry 20: Economic and social planning. 

Entry 25: Vocational and technical training of labour. 

Other articles in Parts III and IV of the Constitution which 
are also relevant to the field of education are Articles 1 5, 1 9, 26, 28, 
29, 30, 41 and 45. Articles 41 and 45 are contained in Part IV of the 
Constitution which lists the ‘Directive Principles of State Policy’. 
These directive principles, modelled on the Irish constitution, are 
not justiciable. But “the principles therein laid down are 
nevertheless fundamental in the governance of the country and 
it shall be the duty of the State to apply these principles in making 
laws” (Article 37). The articles in Part III of the Constitution 
are considered as ‘Fundamental Rights’ and therefore violations 
of these by governmental agencies are subject to review by the 
judiciary. These articles deal with non-discrimination on the 
basis of religion, race, caste, sex, etc; right to freedom of speech, 
movement, etc; right to manage religious affairs and freedom as 
to attendance at religious instruction or religious worship in educa- 
tional institutions, etc; protection of educational and cultural 
interests of minorities. 

Broadly speaking, education as such has been left to the jurisdic- 
tion of the units, i.e. the states. But the centre has also assumed 
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fact, even when entry 20 of List III was being discussed, in the 
Constituent Assembly, an amendment was moved to include the 
word ‘educational’, but Dr. Ambedkar, who was piloting the 
Constitution, did not accept it as he felt that “social” would 
include “educational”. 

In April 1948, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, who was the 
Central Minister for Education, in a letter to the members of the 
Drafting Committee, pointed out that the future development of 
the country would depend on the quality of the human material. 
Against this background he proposed two amendments: 

(1) All public and private educational and cultural organisa- 
tions in the Indian Union shall be subject to the supervision 
of the Union Government in accordance with law. 

(2) Expenses for education, sciences and culture shall not 
be less than 15 per cent of the total budget estimates in the case 
of Central Government, not less than 25 per cent of the total 
budget estimates in the case of State Governments and not 
less than 35 per cent of the total budget estimates in the case of 
local authorities. 

He believed that “in the present state of development of educa- 
tion in India it is imperative there should be Central guidance, 
if not Central control, on Provincial progress .... If it can be 
secured that education throughout India follows the same general 
pattern, we can be sure that the intelligentsia of the country will 
be thinking on similar lines.” 

While these amendments were being incorporated in the draft 
Constitution to be debated in the Constituent Assembly, in 
June 1949 the Constitution framers decided to adjourn the 
Assembly for about a month in order to consult the central and 
state ministries about the controversial proposals. At that time 
the Central Ministry of Education proposed the following for 
incorporation in the Union List: 

' (1) The Banaras Hindu Unirersily, the Aligarh Muslim 
University and the Delhi University and any other university 
declared by or under law made by Parliament to be an institu- 
tion of national importance. 

. (2) Institutions for scientific or technical education financed 
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now. Further, the role of the Central Government, especially 
in the field of higher education, has enlarged. This evolution has 
largely been the result of the intervention of the Central Ministry 
of Education. 


II 

The Constituent Assembly appointed several committees to deal 
with specific matters which would figure in the Constitution. 
One such committee was the Union Powers Committee. In its 
first report submitted in April 1947 there was no specific reference 
to universities. In June 1947 the University Grants Committee 
of the Department of Education sent a letter to B.N. Rau, 
the Constitutional Adviser, presumably after some personal 
discussions, in -which two points were made. The first was that 
“the Delhi, the Aligarh Muslim and the Banaras Hindu Universi- 
ties may continue to remain Central or Union subjects under the 
direct control of the Union.” The second point was: “A further 
subject which may be brought under the powers of the Union, 
and which the Union Powers Committee may perhaps consider 
at their meeting of the 30th instant, is ‘the Coordinated Develop- 
ment of University Education*. This latter subject could perhaps 
be placed on the joint list, since it is, within limits, a Provincial 
subject also.” The letter further went on to say that “there 
has not been time to convene a special meeting of the University 
Grants Committee for the purpose of putting up a formal memo- 
randum . . . As will be noticed later, these observations are 
significant. 

K. M. Munshi, a member of the Drafting Committee, 
submitted a memorandum in which he proposed that the 
entry “colleges, schools, libraries, museums, memorials, univer- 
sities conducted by or maintained out of funds of the Union or 
in the Union areas'" (emphasis ours) be included in the Union List. 
However, at the joint meetii^ of the Union Powers and Union 
Constitution committees held in the beginning of July 1947, 
Munsbi suggested a new entry: ‘Coordination of Research 
and Higher Education’ for inclusion in the Concurrent List. 
This was rejected by a majority vote. The argument was that the 
entry ‘economic and social planning’ which figured in the Con- 
current List was “comprehensive enough to cover this”. In 
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40A (which correspond to entries 63 and 64 of the Constitution) 
indicate that there were two conflicting trends. One was that the 
centre should not seek to control education. The other view was 
that education ought to be under the charge of the central 
government. To illustrate, Naziruddin Ahmad wanted deletion 
of the words “and Delhi University and any other University 
declared by or under law made by Parliament to be an 
institution of national importance.” He pointed out that “by 
virtue of these words the Union Government will be enabled at any 
time to acquire jurisdiction over one institution or another of a 
similar kind. In fact, from a university, a college or school down 
to a small village school, anything may be claimed as within the 
jurisdiction of the Centre.” He also pointed out that the words 
‘any other institution declared by Parliament by law...* may mean 
an institution “which is not even educational”. This would be 
curtailing the jurisdiction of the states., H.V. Kamath pleaded for 
deletion of the words “and any other institution declared by Parlia- 
ment by law to be an institution of national importance.*’ He 
pointed out that this power is sought to be taken by the Union even 
though the institution concerned is not financed by the centre. 

On the other hand, Brajeshwar Prasad moved that entry 
40 should read; “All universities, advanced scientific research 
Institutes and public and private educational and cultural organi- 
zations in the Indian Union shall be subject to the supervision, 
superintendence, direction and control of the Union Government.” 
He based his argument on the fact that the states did not have 
adequate financial resources for fulfilling their obligations. He 
further felt that “for the sake of uniformity, for the sake of the 
rapid development of our education, this subject should be vested 
in the hands of the Centre.” 

Replying to these debates, Dr. Ambcdkar justified the inclusion 
of Delhi University in entry 40 saying that this entry merely took 
note of an existing situation. As regards powers over institutions 
which may be declared by law to be institutions of national impor- 
tance, he felt it was better to retain the words “because there 
might be institutions which arc of such importance from a cultural 
or from a national point of view and whose financial position may 
not be as sound as the position of any other institution and may 
require the help and assistance of the Centre.” Entries 40 and 40A 
were passed as proposed and thus came to be included as such in 
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by the Government of India wholly or in part and declared by 
Parliament by law to be institutions of national importance. 

(3) Supervisory control of post-secondary educational, scien- 
tific and technical institutions in so far such control by the 
Unionis declared by Parliament by law to be necessary for the 

purpose of coordination and maintenance of standards. 

Delhi University came to be added to Banaras Hindu and 
Aligarh Muslim universities simply because it was located in the 
Union Territory. Control for purposes of coordination was' 
sought perhaps because the Minister had proposed some such 
thing in his letter to the Constituent Assembly. The evolution 
of the entries so far sketched out clearly shows how the Central 
Ministry alone had a say in the formulation of these entries. 

Only a short step was requited to be taken to arrive at the word- 
ings in the present entries from those noted above. And that 
step came to be taken as a result of the discussions which the 
members of the Drafting Committee had with the premiers of 
the provinces in July 1949, 

In this meeting, Govind Ballabh Pant, premier of United 
Provinces, opposed the inclusion of the entry in the Union List 
conferring power on the centre for supervisory control of post- 
secondary education, etc. He pointed out that it would not be 
correct to place this supervisory power in the centre while all 
expenditure was to be met by the states. The general opinion 
however was in favour of the centre having a say in the main- 
tenance of standards. Jawaharlal Nehru made a forceful plea for 
vesting the centre with some such power if only to “check the 
tewdeucy towards a of \V«: standards of tmivei- 

sity education wWch was already discernible in certain parts of 
the country”. The premier of Mysore Slate, K.C. Reddy, how- 
ever, did not sec anytWng to which exception could be taken except 
forthefaetthat the words “supervisory control” may mean also 
administrative control. Ultimately, the meeting agreed to the centre 
having a say in the “coordination and maintenance of standards”. 

And, when the entry was introduced for discussions in the 
Constituent Assembly, the word ‘maintenance’ was changed to 
‘determination’. Thus a decision largely at a political level was 
taken for getting this entry into llm Union List. 

The debates in the Constituent Assembly on draft entries 40 and 
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to provide greater resources to the states. He further argued that 
if education was being transferred to the centre because of its 
national importance, “then practically every sphere of activity 
at present entrusted to the provinces would be transferred to the 
Centre. Medicine is of national importance, hygiene is of national 
importance and practically all social services which are at present 
in the domain of the provinces will have to be transferred to the 
Centre.” In his opinion, the entiy as it stood “would come in 
the way of experiments in the educational field in the research 
field.” He said that there should be no direct attempt by the 
centre to lay down standards and that it would be difficult for 
Parliament to determine the ‘standards’ to be maintained. 

Dr. P.S. Deshmukh also felt that without agreeing to treat at 
least higher education as a concern of the Union, it would be 
difficult to coordinate and determine standards. He said that 
since this function is not linked to any central financial assistance, 
the centre had no right to interfere with the autonomous function- 
ing of universities. But if assistance was to be given “nobody 
or any institution will be foolish enough or will be bold enough or 
would be careless enough in its own interests to defy the Centre’s 
advice because of the financial assistance that it received from the 
Centre.” He characterized this entry as “hopelessly ill-conceived” 
and “an infructuous brainwave resulting probably from the 
heavy work that the Drafting Committee members are required 
to do.” Quite strong words to use in the debates of the august 
Constituent Assembly, But as observed earlier, a political 
• settlement had already been arrived at which could not be upset 
at this stage. 

While the previous speakers were opposed to the entry being 
included, Basanta Kumar Das proposed the following amend- 
ment: 

57A: Promotion of scientific research and of higher and 
technological education. 

57B: Coordination of educational activities of the. States 
for the purpose of maintaining a uniform national educational 
policy. 

57C: Provision of adequate financial assistance to the States 
for proper development of education and maintenance of uni- 
j form standard of education throughout the Union. 
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the Constitution. It will be seen that the main argument for 
the centre having a say in educational matters was based on lack 
of financial resources in the states to meet their obligations. 
The opponents of central control seem to have felt that the states 
will have no powers at all if ‘education’ also was taken over by 
the centre. 

have changed had only professional men outside the Assembly ' 
universities, educationists, etc. been more vocal. However, 
that does not seem to have happened. 

These two points, viz. (1) resources and (2) the need for main- 
taining the balance of power between the centre and the states, 
touch only the surface of the issues involved. There are other 
and more significant facets to the problem. For example, the 
primary consideration ought to have been whether education 
should be viewed as a national endeavour with a national 
perspective and outlook or whether there was a need and room for 
regional and local diversities to meet regional and local require- 
ments. Of course, such an examination ought to have been within 
the framewock and philosophy of education and its fundamental 
structure. That no such examination was done is one thing. 
But another unfortunate element which is discernible to any reader 
of the Constituent Assembly debates is the fact that even those 
arguments which were advanced by the members do not seem to 
have been listened to with respect by the Drafting Committee 
members. The interjections of H. V. Kamath and Dr. P.S. 
Deshmukh will bear out this statement. 

Turning now to the new entry 57A of the draft, corresponding 
to entry 66 of the Constitution, the premise from which all discus- 
sions started seems to have been that having allowed education 
to stay in the State List there was no need for the centre to take 
powers for the "coordination and maintenance of standards”. 
Votaries of state power naturally opposed this entry as an un- 
necessary interference on the part of the centre, V.S. Sarwate 
moved that the words "coordination and maintenance” should be 
substituted by the words "promotion by financial assistance or 
otherwise”. He pointed out that if the reason for including edu- 
cation in the Union List was the states’ lack of financial resources 
the answer would be not to transfer the item to the Union list but 


Opposition to draft entries does not seem to have been supported 
' any views from outside the Assembly. This situation could 
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semantics. These were precisely the motions through which 
T. T. Krishnamachari went through when he replied to the dis- 
cussions in the Assembly, 


m 

The extensive quotations from the debates of the Constituent 
Assembly given in the foregoing section clearly show that at the 
time of framing of the Constitution it was realized that the entries 
were not well worded and might lead to a dichotomy in the field of 
legislative competence in respect of education. In fact, as Dr. P. S. 
Deshmukh pointed out in the course of the debates, what was being 
incorporated in the lists to the Seventh Schedule of the Constitu- 
tion were not items over which the centre or the states, as the case 
may be, could exercise powers but items over which they could 
respectively exercise their legislative jurisdiction. The disregard 
for this subtle distinction has had a curious effect, outlined below, 
on the expansion of facilities for higher education. 

Apart from legislative competence over the Aligarh Muslim, 
Banaras Hindu and Delhi universities, the centre has acquired 
powers to declare institutions as of ‘national importance’ and 
thereby acquire powers to le^late in respect of them. Thus five 
Indian Institutes of Technology have been vested with powers of 
granting degrees by virtue of this entry. Not merely that. These 
institutes have become institutions set up by an Act of Parlia- 
ment and as such are answerable to the Union. Thus there are 
‘State Universities’, "Central Vniveisities' and also "Institutions of 
National Importance’. 

The most potent of all entries in respect of education in the 
Union List is entry 66. While a fuller analysis of this entry will 
follow later, for the purpose of assessing the impact of the consti- 
tuticjnal provision on development of higher education it would 
be relevant to note that the U.G.C, Act of 1956 was passed as a 
consequence of and in terms of this entry. And, flowing from 
Section 3 of the U. G. C. Act, the central government has acquired 
powers to notify an institution as “deemed to be university” 
on the advice of the U.G.C This is yet another category of 
institutions having degree granting status. And in this category, 
institutions which were set up a long time ago for fulfilling certain 
specific purposes or on account of certain ideas which were then 
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This amendment was more definite and indicative of the action 
needed on the part of the centre in the field. And to that extent it 
was more precise. 

The operative word in 57 A above is ‘promotion’. In 57B the 
power for evolving a “uniform national educational policy” was 
sought to be vested in the centre and for discharging this responsi- 
bility the centre was further vested with the power of “coordina- 
tion of educational activities of the States... In57Cthe centre 
was duty bound to provide financial assistance to the states. 
There were clear, precise and definite roles assigned to the centre 
and to that extent these entries were certainly an improvement 
over the original draft entry. Further, it has the great merit of 
viewing education as a whole and not as different divisions like 
school education and higher education. 

The shrewd pilot of the Constitution, Dr. Ambedkar, pointed 
out how there were other articles which would enable the centre 
to give grants to the states. The arguments of the members 
were stretched to show that linking finances with powers was 
unnecessary, though this was precisely what he did when entry 40 
and 40A were being discussed. This wzs ingenuous but he carried 
the day. As regards the justification for such an entry in the 
Union List he made out: (1) standards ought to be maintained on 
an all-India basis; (2) different universities ought not to be allowed 
to prescribe different standards (actually he illustrated the 
point with reference to the difference which was, and still is, to be 
found in the minimum marks for a pass prescribed by different 
universities); (3) results of technical and scientific institutes should 
not be permitted to deteriorate from the normal standard and 
yt\ allow them to be recognized. 

Basanta Kumar Das withdrew Ws amendment and the present 
entry 66 got into the Constitution. 

Once List I was settled the die had been cast. Draft entry 
18 of the State List, corresponding to entry 11 of the present 
Constitution and entry 17 of the 1935 Constitution, did not prove 
difficult. True there were members in the Constituent Assembly 
who suggested that this entry should be in List III. But all that 
was required was to draw the attention of the members to the 
entries in List I to indicate that the centre had adequate powers 
and emphasize that those were the only powers which the centre 
could legitimately e.xercise. It became merely an exercise in 
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the state law “prejudicially affects coordination and determination 
of standards”. 

In another case, Chitraleka v. State of Mysore (A.I.R. 1964 
S.C, 182), the Supreme Court had to consider whether or not the 
power of prescribing (by a state) a higher percentage of marks for 
extracurricular activities for admission to medical colleges fell 
under entry 11 of List U. The Court, inter alia, observed: ‘Tf 
the law made by the State by virtue of Entry 1 1 of List II of the 
Seventh Schedule to the Constitution makes it impossible or diffi- 
cult the exercise of the legislative power of Parliament \mder 
the entry ‘coordination and determination of standards in institu- 
tions for higher education or research and scientific and technical 
institutions’ reserved to the Union, the State law may be bad. 
This cannot obviously be decided on speculation and hypothetical 
reasoning. If the impact of the State Law providing for such 
standards in Entry 66 of List I is so heavy or devastating as to 
wipe out or appreciably abridge the Central field, it may be struck 
down, but that is a question of fact to be ascertained in each case.” 

More recently on facts similar to those which obtained in the 
State of Gujarat v. Shri Krishna, the Supreme Court held in 
D.A.V- College, Bhatinda, etc. v. the State of Punjab that “the 
University by adopting Punjabi as the sole or exclusive medium 
for'the colleges affiliated to the university, notwithstanding the 
concessions granted, acted in excess of the powers conferred on 
it. While the university can prescribe Punjabi as a medium of 
instruction it cannot prescribe it as the exclusive medium... 

Two points emerge from the above observations: (1) on any- 
.tlung coming under entry 66 of List I, even though it may form 
part of entry 11 of List II, the states have no powers to legislate; 
and (2) whether in a particular situation the impugned legislation 
falls under entry 66 List I or entry 1 1 of List 11 is “a question of 
fact to be ascertained in each case”. 

It is conceivable that in future even matters relating to syllabi, 
structure of education, scheme of examination, etc will be taken to 
court. Lack of uniformity in such respects is likely to be an obs- 
tacle in the mobility of students. Universities may find it difficult 
to accept a student migrating in the middle of a course from ano- 
ther university because of the difference in syllabi, examination 
system or marks awarded, etc, whereas Article 19(d) of the 
Constitution guarantees freedom of movement. In such a situa- 
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prevalent ate not only allowed to continue but have further been 
given the status of degree granting institutions. 

How far is this legislative overlapping significant? For this 
purpose an analysis of entry 66 is required. We have already seen 
how the centre, wishing to take over supervisory control of post- 
secondary educational institutions, came to have “coordination 
and determination of standards in institutions for higher education 
or research and scientific and technical institutions” purely as a 
result of political forces operating in the country then and the 
almost total absence of any outside professional opinion in the 
matter. It would be pertinent to note here that despite several 
attempts in recent years to bring education into the ‘Concurrent 
List’ it has not, been possible to do so. And as far as one can 
visualize there is not going to be any change in the situation in the 
forseeable future either. 

Against this background, we shall now turn our attention to an 
analysis of this entry from a le^Ustic angle and as revealed by 
certain judgments of the Supreme Court. An examination of 
the various entries shows that primarily the states have competence 
to le^slate in respect of university education, subject however to 
entries 63 to 66 in List I. This means that out of the total power 
reserved for the states a portion has been carved out for the Union. 

To illustrate, in Gujarat University versus Shri Krishna (A.I.R. 
1963 S.C.703) the prescription by the university of Gujarati 
or Hindi as the exclusive medium of instruction and examination 
in colleges under the jurisdiction of the university was challenged, 
and the Supreme Court held by a majority of 4 to 1 that the state 
had no such power. While entry 1 1 of List II conferred power on 
the states in respect of “education, including universities”, the 
exercise of this power was subject to entries 63, 64, 65 and 66 
of List I . . . Even though medium of instruction is not a distinct 
legislative head, the court held that the use of a particular medium 
had direct bearing and impact upon the legislative head of 
“coordination andd eterraination of standards”. Therefore this 
power must be deemed to be excluded from the states’ powers. 
It is quite Ukely that in tWs decision the Supreme Court was taking 
judicial notice of the language controversy. Even though there is 
no Union legislation in respect of medium of instruction and, 
therefore, there cannot be said to be any conflict of laws enacted by 
the states and the Union, the state law is still bad inasmuch as 
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•nslitutions in order to ensure that proper standards are main- 
rained. 

; In the light of the foregoing it will be seen that the eentre has 
powers to (a) eoordinate which would include “harmonizing or 
pringing into proper relation in which all the things coordinate, 
participate in a common pattern of action” and (b) determination 
of standards which would include (i) academic standards such as 
laying down minimum requirements for admission to a course 
and (ii) physical standards to some extent. These powers are 
wide ranging in character and quite plenary. 

Turning our attention now to the Jegislation enacted by 
Parliament as a result of the entries in the Union List and the 
Concurrent List we find that several coordinating agencies have 
come into being. The foremost of them is the University Grants 
Commission which was created as a result of a legislation flowing 
from entry 66 of List 1. This is the only statutory agency in the 
field of education set up as a result of an entry in the Union List. 

The U.G.C. Act was passed in 1956 with the specific object of 
making provision “for the coordination and determination of 
standards in universities’*. It shall be the general duty of the 
Commission to take “in consultation with the universities or other 
bodies concerned, all such steps as it may think fit for the promo- 
tion and coordination of university education and for the deter- 
mination and maintenance of standards of teaching, examination 
and research in university . . . (Section 12 of the U.G.C. Act) 
By virtue of this Section the Commission can allocate and dis- 
burse grants to universities taking into consideration “the develop- 
ment of the university concerned, its financial needs, the stan- 
dard attained by it and the national purposes which it may serve.” 
But it also has other advisory powers. For instance, it can 
“recommend to any university the measures necessary for the 
improvement of university education and advise the university 
upon the action to be taken for the purpose of implementing such 
recommendations.” It can also “advise the Ontral Government 
or any State Government on the allocation of any grants to 
universities for any general or specified purpose out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the Union or the Consolidated Fund of the State 
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tion, each case will be decided on the facts presented to the court. 
However it is evident that whcievei the court is of opinion 
that, in a particular situation the impugned legislation ought to 
be construed as coining under entry 66 of List I any state 
law made in pursuance of entry 11 of List H will be struck 
down. 

In other words, where any alleged disparity comes in the way of 
coordination on an all-India level, the courts are not likely to 
concede the university’s privilege of prescribing its own standards. 
As the Supreme Court itself has observed the power of Parliament 
in respect of coordination and determination of standards k not 
merely a “power to evaluate” and fix standards of education, 
but is also a “power to harmonize or secure relationship for 
concerted action.” Parliament can also legislate “for prevent- 
ing the occurrence of or for removal of disparities in standards. 
Ttiis power is not conditional to be exercised merely upon 
the existence of a condition of disparity nor is it a power 
merely to evaluate standards but also to take steps to rectify or to 
prevent disparity.” (Gujarat University v. Shri Krishna) 

It follows, therefore, that apart from the central government, 
even the judiciary has a role to play in the development of higher 
education. For whenever any executive fiat of the centre or its 
legislation comes up for interpretation before the judiciary, it 
will have to give such construction as will be conducive to the 
furtherance of social justice. Dictates of justice no doubt require 
certainty in the interpretation of laws by the judiciary. At the 
same time however it must be remembered that what is best in a 
particular situation will not necessarily be the best for all time to 
come, especially in a rapidly changing society. It is in this context 
that the judiciary has a positive role to play as an instrument 
of ensuring social justice. 

With regard to the potentialities of entry 66 it would be best 
to refertothe-views of the Attorney General of India as given in the 
‘Report of the Committee of Members of Parliament on Higher 
Education’ (popularly known as the Sapru Committee). Accor- 
ding to the Attorney General, Parliament, by virtue of entry 
66 of List I, has powers to (1) legislate on minimum standards of 
fitness for admission to umversities or to technical and profes- 
sional institutions including medical, engineering and agricultural 
institutions; and (2) of directing inspection of colleges and other 
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institutions in order to ensure that proper standards are main- 
tained. 

In the light of the foregoing it will be seen that the centre has 
powers to (a) coordinate which would include “harmonizing or 
bringing into proper relation in which all the things coordinate, 
participate in a common pattern of action** and (b) determination 
of standards which would include (i) academic standards such as 
laying down minimum requirements for admission to a course 
and (ii) physical standards to some extent. These powers are 
wide ranging in character and quite plenary. 

IV 

0 

Turning our attention now to the legislation enacted by 
Parliament as a result of the entries in the Union List and the 
Concurrent List we find that several coordinating agencies have 
come into being. The foremost of them is the University Grants 
Commission which was created as a result of a legislation flowing 
from entry 66 of List L This is the only statutory agency in the 
field of education set up as a result of an entry in the Union List. 

■ The U.G.C. Act was passed in 1956 with the specific object of 
making provision “for the coordination and determination of 
standards in universities’*. It shall be the general duty of the 
, Commission to take “in consultation with the universities or other 
bodies concerned, all such steps as it may think fit for the promo- 
tion and coordination of university education and for the deter- 
mination and maintenance of standards of teaching, examination 
and research in university (Section 12 of the U.G.C. Act) 

By virtue of this Section the Commission can allocate and dis- 
burse grants to universities taking into consideration “the develop- 
ment of the university concerned, its financial needs, the stan- 
dard attained by it and the national purposes which it may serve. 
But it also has other advisory powers. For instance, it can 
“recommend to any university the measures necessary for ^e 
improvement of university education and advise the umversity 
upon the action to be taken for the purpose of implementing such 
recommendations.’’ It can also “advise the Central Government 
or any State Government on the allocation of any grants to 
universities for any general or specified purpose out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the Union or the Consolidated Fund of the State 
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as the case may be.” The U.G.C has therefore been conceived to 
be a professional body and vested with both academic and adminis- 
trative functions for providing leadership to the country in the 
matter of education. 

The other powerful coordinating agency is the Medical Council 
of India. Set up in 1933, the Indian Medical Council Act of 1933 
was repealed in 1956 whfen a new Act was passed to meet the needs 
of the changed situation. Before going into some of the salient 
features of this Act, it would be relevant to note that the entry 
in the Constitution which empowers the centre to enact such a 
legislation is entry 26 ''of List HI (Concurrent List) regarding 
‘Legal, Medical and other professions*. ^ 

Among the powers which the Medical Council of India has are: 
(!) recognition of medical qualifications granted by universities or 
medical institutions; (2) requisitioning of information as to courses 
of study and examinations; (3) appointment of visitors and ins- 
pectors to report on the conduct of examinations, adequacy of 
staff, equipment, training, etc; (4) recommending to the central 
government withdrawal of recognition granted; (5) laying down 
minimum standards of medical education (other than postgraduate 
medical qualifications); and (6) prescription of standards of 
postgraduate medical education for the guidance of univer- 
sities. As will be seen from the list of powers given above, the 
sanction behind the powers of the Medical Council of India is its 
power to recommend withdrawal of recognition granted to a 
degree. 

This professional body, with all its powers, has by and large 
been able to maintain harmonious relations with universities and 
medical colleges. At the same lime the Council does not hesitate 
to use its power of derecognition of degrees whenever circum- 
stances warrant. For example, in February 1971 the degrees 
awarded by Patna Medical College were sought to be derecognised 
on account of certain malpractices in examinations that came to 
the notice of the Medical Council. The ultimate power of 
notifying derecognition is however vested in the central govern- 
ment; so considerable consultations and discussions took 
place between the Council, the central government and the 
concerned state government. Eventually the matter was 
sorted out without the power of derecognition having been 
actually exercised. 
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Another coordinating agency set up by an enactment of 
Parliament (deriving its powers from entry 26 of the Concurrent 
List) is the Bar Council of India under the Advocates Act 1961. 
Two of the functions of the Bar Council are “to promote legal 
education and to lay down standards of such education in consul- 
tation with the universities in India imparting such education and 
the State Bar Coimcils” and “to recognize universities whose 
degrees in law shall be a qualification for enrolment as an advocate 
and for that purpose to visit and inspect universities.” [Section 
7 (h) and (i)] Further, under Section 24 (1) (c) (iii), a person can 
be enrolled as an advocate only if the degree in law obtained by him 
“is recognized for the purposes of this Act by the Bar Council 
of India.” Further, Section 49 (d) empowers it to make rules for 
prescribing “the standards of legal education to be observed by 
universities in India and the inspection of universities for that 
purpose.” Besides, under its rule-making powers the Bar Council 
has laid down that “no person shall be eligible for enrolment 
under the Advocates Act 1961 unless at the time of joining the 
course of instruction in law for a degree in law he is a graduate of 
a university or holds academic qualifications which are considered 
equivalent to a graduate’s degree of a university by the Bar 
Council of India.” 

The Bar Council has been able to increase the duration of 
studies for the bachelor’s degree in law from two to three years. 
Even here the 3-year degree requirement is enforceable only where 
a law graduate seeks enrolment as an advocate. This apart, by 
way of coordination or laying down of rigorous standards of legal 
education, the Bar Coimcil has still to make its impact felt. For 
example, in the scheme of examinations, division of courses into 
semester units, physical facilities etc, no uniformity exists and the 
Bar Council has not as yet devoted its attention to these aspects of 
legal education. 

The Chartered Accountants Act 1949 was enacted “to make 
provision for the regulation of the profession of Chartered Accoun- 
tants.” This enactment of the centre also flows from entry 26 
of the Concurrent List. But the scope of this enactment difiers 
from the other two mentioned above inasmuch as the Council 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants holds its own examina- 
tions after the students have received suitable training.. To that 
extent this Institute cannot be termed as a coordinating agency. 
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Since this is a closely knit professional body its influence is fairly 
extensive and the qualifications awarded by it command respect 
in the employment market. 

A brief account of two other important coordinating agencies 
in the field of education may not be out of place: the Central 
Advisory Board of Education and the All-India Council for 
Technical Education. These agencies however have not been set 
up on a statutory basis. Nevertheless they wield considerable 
influence in the shaping of policies on all-India level. 

The Calcutta University Commission (1917-1919) felt “that 
the Government of India could perform an invaluable function 
by defining the general aims of educational policy, by giving advice 
and assistance to local governments and universities” and “by 
supplying organized information as to the development of 
educational ideas in the various provinces, and also elsewhere than 
in India.” With the Government of India Act of 1919 coming 
into being, education became a ‘transferred’ subject. In view of 
the limited function assigned to the centre under this Act the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission assumed 
some urgency and accordingly the Central Advisory Board of 
Education was set up in 1920. However, owing largely to a 
financial crisis, it was abolished in 1923. The Hartog Committee 
Report (1928) observed that “the. divorce of the Government of 
India from education has been unfortunate; and, holding as we 
do, that education is essentially a national service, we are of 
opinion that steps should be taken to consider anew the relation 
of the Central Government with this subject.” Consequently, 
the Central Advisory Board of Education was revived in 1935. 
Its functions are: (I) to advise on any educational question 
which may be referred to it by the Government of India or by 
any local government; (2) to call for information and advice 
regarding educational developments of special interest and value 
to India; and (3) to examine this information and circulate it 
with recommendations to the Government of India and to local 
governments. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education has been meeting 
almost once every year since 1935. Its proceedings indicate the 
wide range of topics which are considered by it. In fact even the 
functions assigned to this Board are couched in such general 
terms as to give the Board that amount of flexibility which is 
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necessary in a coordinating agency of this character. While this 
flexibility may be a strength, in other ways it has been a weakness. 
For one thing, it has only recommendatory powers. And its 
composition gives representation to so many agencies and univer- 
sities that the body becomes too large for any effective or meaning- 
ful discussion. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education in its plan for post- 
war development in India observed that technical education 
in modern conditions cannot be effectively organised on a provin- 
cial basis. As a result the All India Council for Technical Educa- 
tion was established in 1945 by a resolution of the Ministry of 
Education. While the Central Advisory Board visualized the All 
India Council for Technical Education as an executive body with 
powers of control over educational policy, it was actually set up 
as an advisory body. This was because the process of consulta- 
tions with provincial governments would have been time consum- 
ing, On the other hand there was an immediate need, as the 
Education Ministry’s resolution observed, for a “survey by a 
.single competent body of existing facih'ties, probable post-war 
requirements and present and prospective proposals for develop- 
ment in this important sphere of education.” TTie Council has 
committees on important subjects and advisers on all aspects of 
improvement and coordinated development of technical education. 
Thanks to its role, facilities for technical education have expanded 
considerably. 

In the context of coordinating agencies in the field of higher 
education, a passing reference to three other agencies may also 
be made. Each one of them is a non-official and autonomous 
agency. Two of them, the Indian Medical Association and the 
Institution of Engineers are strictly professional bodies. Neither 
of them has been able to play a role which professional bodies 
in other countries have played. The third, the Inter-University 
Board, an association of universities, was expected to play a more 
decisive role. But the story is almost the same here. Since in 
terms of its constitution, the universities are represented by 
their vice-chancellors it can be termed an association of Indian 
vice-chancellors. Therefore they can have the same kind of 
professional kinship with one another as members of other 
professional bodies. Perhaps for the same reasons, which are 
more sociological than academic or professional, neither of these 
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agencies has so far played a decisive role in their respective 
fjlds of endeavour. 


V 

A federal structure by its very nature implies the division of powers 
between the centre and the units. Such a division even in 
respect of one specific field cannot be dismissed as unworkable. 
The essential basis for a federation is that the centre and the units 
have common objectives and goals. How to coordinate with 
each other is therefore the operative task. Entry 66 in List I 
provides for it as clearly and as decisively as it could have done. 
If the requisite degree of coordination has not been achieved so far, 
it is not for lack of statutory sanctions. 

If one were to speak of the parameters of national policy, the 
centre must promote and organize a national consideration of 
future policy and, at the same time, encourage states to take and 
nurture local initiative. For the successful working of such 
cooperative federalism in which the centre functions as primus 
inter pares a high degree of skill and leadership is called for 
from the centre. It has also to have professional competence so 
that it is able to impress the units by the quality of its programmes. 
This is not being prophetic. In certain areas it is already visible. 
For example, a non-statutory agency like the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research has been able to make its impact felt in a 
field which exclusively falls in the State List. At the same time a 
statutory agenty like the Bar Council of India operating in a field 
of ‘Concurrent’ jurisdiction has not so far been able to effect any 
great qualitative improvements. 

This is a clear enough indication that what matters is really 
not the constitutional division of powers. What is’called for is 
a plan of action (which can bear professional scrutiny) and not a 
semantic exercise with regard to the powers of the centre vis-a-vis 
the states. What precisely is the role of the centre in such a 
situation? The answer to this is provided in the reports of the 
Administrative Reforms Commission and the Education 
Commission. 

The Administrative Reforms Commission, set up by the Govern- 
ment of India, appointed a study team on centre-state relation- 
ship. Its report has suggested the following functions for the 
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central ministries dealing with items in the State List. 

(1) Providing initiative and leadership to the states, and in 
particular serving as a clearing house of information intimating 
details and data about good programmes and methods adopted 
in one part of the country to the rest of the country. 

(2) Undertaking the responsibility for drawing up the natio- 
nal plan for the development sector in question in close col- 
laboration with the states, and developing for this purpose well 
manned planning and statistical units. 

(3) Undertaking research at a national level, confining atten- 
tion to matters which are beyond the research resources of states. 

(4) Undertaking training programmes of a foundational 
nature, e.g. training of planners and admim'strators and training 
of trainers. 

(5) Taking the initiative in evaluation of programmes with 
the object of checking progress, locating bottlenecks, taking 
remedial measures, making adjustments and so on. 

(6) Providing a forum and a meeting ground for state repre- 
sentatives for the exchange of ideas on different subjects and 
for the evolution of guidelines. 

(7) Attending to functions of the nature of coordination 
which can only be handled at the centre. 

(8) Maintaining relations with foreign and international 
organizations. 

Again, the Education Commission (1964-66) observed that 
“higher education is a Centre- State partnership” and that "educa- 
tion must increasingly become a national concern . . . Among 
the responsibilities in the development of education assigned to 
the centre are: (1) manpower planning in crucial sectors like 
agriculture, engineering, medicine, etc; (2) the improvement of 
standards; (3) the development of higher education and research 
with special reference to the postgraduate stage. The Commission 
further obsenxs, “\Vc are convinced that the radical reconstruc- 
tion of education which wc have recommended in this report 
will not be possible unless (1) the Government of India provides 
the needed initiative, leadership and financial support, and 
(2) educational administration, both at the Central and State 
levels, is adequately strengthened.** 
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As should be evident, the centre has far-reaching constitutional 
powers in respect of higher education. If these are not being 
exercised fully and effectively, its explanation is either adminis- 
trative or political; it is certainly not constitutional. 
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The University Grants Commission 

Samuel Mathai 


The idea of a committee to be associated with government in deter- 
mining grants to be given to institutions of higher education origi- 
nated in Great Britain. As far back as 1889 the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer set up an ad hoc five-man “committee on grants to 
university colleges in Great Britain.** The principle of a quin- 
quennial review of the work and financial position of each college 
was developed soon afterwards. Another idea that came into 
being was that of co-ordinating the activities of separate bodies 
that were dealing with questions relating to finances of various 
kinds of institutions. But it was towards the end of World 
War I that the president of the Board of Education held a confer- 
ence of university representatives and promised increased aid to 
universities. To distribute the aid for 1919-20 a standing commi- 
ttee of the Treasury was appointed “to enquire info the financial 
needs of university education in the United IGngdom, and to advise 
the government as to the application of any grants that may be 
made by Parliament towards meeting them.” This committee 
was the University Grants Committee. It began with a member- 
ship of nine. Today the British U.G.C. has 23 members includ- 
ing the chairman. 

The thought that it would be desirable to set up a university . 
grants body in India on the lines of the British U.G.C. occurred 
to some people in India, and a proposal to this cflect w'as made by 
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the committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion under the chairmanship of John Sargent (then Educational 
Commissioner of the Government of India) whose Report on 
Post-War Development was published in 1943. As recommended 
by this committee a University Grants Committee was established 
in 1945 with four members. Atfirst this U.G.C. was concerned 
only with the three ‘central* universities — Aligarh, Banaras, and 
Delhi. In 1946 and again in 1947 its membership was increased, 
and it was empowered to deal with all universities in the country. 
Neither the chairman nor any of the members was wholetime and 
no funds were placed at its disposal by the government. Its sole 
function was to make recommendations to the education depart- 
ment, which then transmitted the recommendations to the finance 
department (later ministry). “The Finance Ministry is, inevitably, 
required to judge for itself each recommendation made by the 
Committee.”* 

Soon after independence the Government of India appointed 
a' commission “to report on Indian University Education and 
suggest improvements and extensions that may be desirable to suit 
present and future requirements of the country.”* The Univer- 
sity Education Commission (the Radhakrishnan Commission) 
reporting in 1949 made fresh proposals for strengthening and 
expanding the U.G.C: 

A Committee or Commission for allocating both recurrent 
and capital grants to universities from the Centre is so funda- 
mental to OUT proposals for improving and developing our uni- 
versities that if it were not in existence we would have had to 
invent it. We therefore welcome its existence even in its present 
tentative form. But to serve its full purpose, considerable 
changes are necessary in its powers and duties and also in its 
membership.* 

The report envisaged that the U.G.C. would be an expert 
body, which would enable the government to fulfil .its responsi- 
bility for supporting advanced work in universities, and for 
making capital grants. It should have “power to allocate grants 

r Report of the University Education Commission, 1949, p. 408. 

* Jbid., p. 1. 

» Ibid; p. 408. 
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within total limits set by the government, instead of merely recom- 
mending their allocation to the Finance Ministry which may or 
may not agree.”^ The commission was expected to visit umversities 
as often as possible, though it would have to use panels of experts 
to do so for specific purposes- And it was to be always available 
for consultation. The U.G.C. had to he a small body; 

We recommend that the Commission should consist of five 
members, viz., three full-time members appointed by the 
Government of India, which should also appoint one of the 
three as chairman, together with the secretary of the Ministry 
of Finance and the secretary of the Ministry of Edncation.® 


The Radhakrishnan Commission, however, allowed that in view of 
the size of the country and the complexity of the situation the non- 
official membership might be raised to five, making the total 
strength seven. . 

The immediate consequence of the Radhakrishnan com- 
mission’s report appears to have been that even the tentative 
U.G.C. faded out, and for some years the country w^ left without 
an agency for advising the government and allocating funds^ for 
universities. As a result of the reorganization of the adminis- 
trative system, a separate Ministry of Education was created. 
(In the British period. Education, Health and Lands formed one 
composite department.) An educational adviser-c«m-secretary 
to the government replaced the former Education Commissioner. 
The Education Ministry became an elaborate and larp body. 
Despite the Radhakrishnan Commission's proposal for 'nduding 
the secretary and educational adviser as a member of the U.O.C., 
the ministry seems to have had some hesitation in acting upon the 


But the idea of an U.G.C. on the model of the U. K. grants body 
persisted. The Sixth Quinquennial Conference of the Int - 
University Board of India, held in Madras towards the close of 
1948, had resolved as follows: 


This Conference is of the opinion that provision of adequate 
teaching, study and research on a university level is ess.nlial to 


* p. 408. 
» Jb!d., p. 410. 
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the well-being of a modem State. The Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments have therefore the responsi- 
bility of seeing that such provision is made. The Government 
of India and the Provincial Governments are requested to aid 
the universities on an increasingly generous scale with grants 
(both recurring and non-recurring) for carrying out schemes for 
expanding their present activities and for promoting research in 
all subjects. 

While appreciating the efforts of the Government of India in 
helping the universities by their policy of making grants available 
to them through the University Grants Committee, this Con- 
ference is of the opinion that the University Grants Committee 
should be reconstituted on the general model of the University 
Grants Committee of the United Kingdom with a full-time 
Chairman. 

To carry out its duties successfully the University Grants 
Committee should have an adequate Secretariat of its own, so 
that applications for grants from the universities may be expe- 
ditiously dealt with and that it should be empowered to disburse 
the grants to the universities without the need for further 
reference to any Department of Government.* 

But for a while there was some reluctance in the Government of 
India to reestablish the U.G.C. The Education Ministry came up 
with a proposal to set up a Central Council of University Educa- 
tion which would have the advisory and consultative functions of 
a U.G.C. but would not have any financial responsibilities. 
This was strongly resisted by universities, and the Inter-Univer- 
sity Board reiterated its demand for an effective U.G.C. 

After a period of inaction the Ministry of Education “resolved” 
in 1952 to establish a University Grants Commission with 
a full-time chairman and a secretary (who would be the dis- 
bursing officer) and eight members including two officers repre- 
senting the Finance and Education ministries. A bill was prepared 
and placed before Parliament in 1954, The new commission was 
‘inaugurated' in December 1953 by the Prime Minister and the 
Education Minister. 

The new commission started its life without buildings, staff or 

• Report of the VI Quinquennial meeting of the I.U.B. quoted in 

U,E.C.,p.450. 
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money at its disposal. The first chairman (the late Shanti 
Swamp Bhatnagar) continued to be secretary to the government 
(in the Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Research) 
and also Director-General of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, He had neither the time nor much inclination 
to devote a great deal of attention to the work of the U.G.C. 
He died suddenly in January 1955, and for nearly a year thereafter 
the commission had only part-time acting chairmen. Then in 
1956 C. D. Deshmukh, who had been Finance Minister in the 
Government of India and had resigned from that office, was 
appointed chairman. Only from that time did the U.G.C. 
’ have a full-time chairman. 

Meanwhile, the commission had developed some programmes 
and policies, and when the government promoted legislation 
to make it a statutory body it was already functioning with 
a certain amount of authority and effectiveness. Since the 
passing of the U.G.C. Act (3 of 1956) the commission has 
achieved very real leadership and authority in the Indian university 
world. The universities of India have learned to rely upon the 
U.G.C. for advice and guidance, and its judgment in matters 
connected with higher education is treated with respect. 

The functions of the commission as provided in the Act of 1956 
are as follows:' 

It shall be the general duty of the Commission to fake, in con- 
sultation with the Universities or other bodies concerned, all 
such steps as it may think fit for the promotion and coordination 
of University education and for the determination and 
maintenance of standards of teaching, examination and research 
in Universities, and for the purpose of performing its functions 
under this Act the Commission may — 

(c) inquire into the financial needs of Universities; 

(6) allocate and disburse, out of the Fund of the Commission, 
grants to Universities established or incorporated by or under a 
Central Act for the maintenance and development of such 
Universities or for any other general or specified purpose: _ 

(c) allocate and disburse, out of the Fund of the Commission, 
such grants to other Universities as it may deem necessary for 
the development of such Universities or for any other general 
or specified purpose: 
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Provided that in making any grant to any such University, the 
Commission shall give due consideration to the development of 
the University concerned, its financial needs, the standard 
attained by it, and the national purposes which it may serve; 

(d) recommend to any University the measures necessary for 
the improvement of university education and advise the Univer- 
sity upon the action to be taken for the purpose of implementing 
such recommendation; 

(e) advise the Central Government or any State Government on 
the allocation of any grants to Universities for any general or 
specified purpose out of the Consolidated Fund of India or 
the Consolidated Fund of the State, as the case may be; 

(J) advise any authority, if such advice is asked for, on the 
establishment of a new Umversity or on proposals connected 
with the expansion of the activities of any University; 

(g) advise the Central Government or any State Government or 
University on any question which may be referred to the 
Commission by the Central Government or the State Govern- 
ment or the University, as the case may be; 

(/j) collect information on all such matters relating to University 
education in India and other countries as it thinks fit and make 
the same available to any University; 

(0 require a University to furnish it with such information as 
may be needed relating to the financial position of the Univer- 
sity or the studies in the various branches of learning undertaken 
in that University, together with all the rules and regulations 
relating to the standards of teaching and examination in that 
Umversity respecting each of such branches of learning; and 
(j) perform any such functions as may be prescribed or as may 
be deemed necessary by the Commission for advancing the 
cause of higher education in India or as may be incidental or 
conducive to the discharge of the above functions. 

In the Constitution oflndia (which came into effect in 1950, after 
the Radhakrishnan Commission had reported) education is mainly 
a “State” subject: the Centre is responsible for technical education 
and for coordination of higher education and maintenance of 
standards. The U.G.C. derives its powers from the central 
government, and as far as the state universities are concerned its 
functions are limited to helping m their development. Every 
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state has not only a financial responsibility for the universities 
imder its jurisdiction, but also a great deal of power to influence 
and regulate their affairs, and to interfere in them. The U.G.C. 
has to work in close cooperation with state governments. So 
far there have been no serious clashes between the U.G.C. and 
state governments: representatives of the commission have con- 
ducted themselves with great tact. But there have been difficulties 
in planning the development of some of the universities: sometimes 
when the U.G.C. was willing to meet part of the cost of a proposed 
‘scheme’ of development, the ‘matching grants’ were not always 
forthcoming; or when a university and state government concerned 
were interested in a particular project the U.G.C. was not enthu- 
siastic. The universities have repeatedly requested that the entire 
cost of all approved “developmental schemes” should be met by 
the U.G.C., instead of being shared between the commission and 
the state government. But it has not been found possible to agree 
to this, because of constitutional difficulty. 

The U.G.C. Act provides that the commission is responsible 
for the maintenance and development of the central universities 
(now five in number — Aligarh, Banaras, Delhi, Viswabharati, and 
the newly created Jawaharlal Nehru University) and only for the 
development of other universities. This has resulted in a certain 
nieasure of inequality in the actual situation of the universities: 
many state governments are unwilling or unable to provide 
adequate maintenance grants to their universities, whereas the 
entire assessed maintenance costs of the central universities are 
met by the U.G.C. Development cannot always be neatly 
separated from maintenance; a university that has to struggle year 
after year to maintain its basic staff and ‘plant’ has difficulty in 
nndertaking development projects. 

There is some uncertainty about what is really meant by ‘deve- 
lopment’. Presumably it is not just normal growth and expansion. 
It must include increased scope and capacity, widening horizons, 
higher peaks of achievement. But in actual practice it has been 
taken to mean mainly new projects or ‘schemes’ of study and 
research taken on by a university whenever money is available. 
Not infrequently the schemes have little vital, organic connection 
with the regular work of the institution. Development has rarely 
meant total growth and unfolding of the essential purpose of 
a university. Discussions between ‘visiting committees of the 
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U.G.C. and university and state government officials sometimes 
tend to become exercises in diplomacy rather than a thinking 
together on the quality of education. 

This is not a fault of the U.G.C- It is the result of the pre- 
vailing administrative and financial practices which the U.G.C., 
as a statutory body whose actions are subject to the scrutiny of 
government and criticism of Parliament, is compelled to adopt. 
Besides, the fact that the U.G.C.’s fund is a part of the outlay 
proposed for national development by the Planning Commission 
every five years does not make things any easier. 

"When the U.G.C. agrees to make a development grant to a 
university, the actual sanction has to include some caveats, that 
the grant is for a ‘Plan’ project and that the project is sanctioned 
only for the duration of the ‘Plan period’, and that the U.G.C. ’s 
share of the estimated cost of the project will be two-thirds or half 
as the case may be, the balance being found by the state govern- 
ment and/or the university. 

At the beginning of each Plan period the U.G.C. prepares its 
own five-year plan based on five-year plans prepared by the uni- 
versities. The funds that the U.G.C. may have during a Plan 
period are determined by the national Planning Commission after 
discussions with the Ministry of. Education and the U.G.C 
The commission’s fund is a portion of the allocation of money to 
the ministry. On the basis of this allocation the U.G.C. hopefully 
informs universities how much each may expect to get for ‘plan* 
purposes during the quinquennium. But in practice the U.G.C. 
never gets the entire allocated amount. The Education and 
Finance ministries determine each year how much the U.G.C. 
may get during that year. The U.G.C. therefore has to caution 
imiversities that only a portion of the promised grant may actually 
be available, and that there is no guarantee that the co mmis sion 
will continue to support any programme beyond the five years or 
so for which the initial grant is proffered. This uncertainty has 
made some universities so cautious that they call professors 
appointed for schemes of this kind ‘U.G.C. professors’, 
and the supporting staff is appointed on a ‘temporary’ basis. 
This has naturally given rise to some unhappy situations. 

Notwithstanding the built-in difficulties, the U.G.C. has 
patiently endeavoured to carry out the tasks of “promotion and 
coordination of imiversity education” and “advancing the cause 
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of higher education in India.** In the early years of the U.G.C. 
a very large part of its funds was spent for providing imiversities 
with buildings and equipment. Several new libraries and labora- 
tories were built, and improved facilities were provided in many 
places. Universities and colleges were enabled to buy more 
books for their libraries and to get more and better apparatus 
for their laboratories. As new imiversities come up there is a 
continuing demand for assistance to put up buildings and buy 
equipment and books. Thus in 1967-68 out of some Rs. 114.4 
million paid out to universities and colleges for ‘plan projects’, 
Rs. 22.7 million was for buildings, 6.9 million for equipment and 
nearly 4.9 million for books.’ There has been some ill-conceived 
criticism of the U.G.C’s spending on “bricks and mortar”. 
But anyone who has had anything to do with the administration 
of a university will agree that it is not possible to ‘promote 
education without adequate buildings (including residential buil- 
dings); even the addition of a hundred books to the library calls 
for an additional fifty or sixty cubic feet of shelf space. 

But the U.G.C.’s most significant contribution to the ‘promo- 
tion’ ofuniversity education in India has been through the rela- 
tively unspectacular steps taken to raise the status and morale of 
teachers, to stimulate research, and to improve the quality of 
teaching. Almost from the day of its establishment the U.G.C. 
has endeavoured to rationalize and revise the salaries in the 
universities. During the fifteen years or so that the commission 
has been functioning, it has taken repeated action to raise the 
pay scales of university and college teachers, and to make t e 
profession more attractive. Inevitably any attempt in a matter 
of this kind produces complex administrative problems an a so 
some discontent. Professional people are inclined to make 
comparisons with their counterparts in other countries. Indian 
salaries are, indeed, still very low compared to those in more pros- 
perous countries. Even in comparison with the higher a minis 
trative and other services of India, academic salaries are not satis- 
factory. The U.G.C.’s concern in this matter, hoiyevcr, 
already improved the position greatly in comparison wit pre-war 
and pre-independence situation. 

The Radhakrishnan Commission had pointed out that m 


U.G.C. Report for the year 1967-68. 
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advanced teaching and research the all-India aspects of university 
work become more prominent.*’* The U.G.C. has now deve- 
loped this idea and identified a few ‘Centres of Advanced Study 
in some universities. These centres are “selected on the basis o 
their work, existing facilities and potentialities for further deve- 
lopment to function as centres of advanced study in specific fields. 
These centres are intended to encourage the ‘pursuit of excellence 
and to provide suitable conditions and facilities for advanced 
studies and research.”* There are at present some thirty such 
recognised centres; 17 in science and 13 in social sciences and 
humanities. The U.G.C. has also helped to develop a few 
‘Centres of Post-Graduate Studies*. These centres are located 
in or near colleges affiliated to some universities, and receive 
special support from the commission. This arrangement not 
only encourages postgraduate work in places away from the 
headquarters of affiliating universities, but also serves as a first 
step towards the establishment of new universities. 

Through a system of summer institutes, seminars, refresher 
courses and symposia the commission has sought to enable 
teachers and talented students to keep abreast of new knowledge 
and to stimulate discussion and enquiry. The commission also pro- 
vides small but useful grants to teachers for personal research 
work and specialized study; grants are given for the publication of 
learned work, and for academic travel. These and other measures 
have helped to create in the academic community a feeling that 
good work and the pursuit of excellence will be appreciated and 
encouraged. 

The commission has served as a catalyst of new ideas. Through 
a number of conferences and committees set up to study particular 
problems a new awareness has been created among academic 
people; at least in major universities and in larger cities there is 
opportunity for keeping in touch with new trends in knowledge 
and teaching techniques. The chairman of the commission in his 
own person and’ the commission collectively have provided 
counsel and guidance to universities and to the government. 
Consequently the commission has come to be regarded as an 
authority and a repository of information and the best ideas on 
all matters pertaining to education. 

8 Report of ike University Education Commission, p, 409. 

8 India Pocket Book of University Education (U. G. C.), 1969, p. 23. 
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When the Education Minister decided to appoint an Education 
Commission in 1964 it was inevitable that the U.G.C. chairman 
should be asked to be chairman of this study commission. It 
was in some ways a recognition of the authority that the U.G.C. 
had acquired in the educational world of India. But this process 
of becoming an ‘authority’ has its risks: a conservative tendency 
develops, a self-justifying attitude comes into being. 

The Education Commission (the Kothari Commission) produced 
a report that is full of valuable information and useful statistics, 
and contains some sound proposals for the improvement and 
modernization of education in India. But it is not certain that the 
Kothari Commission was able to achieve the kind of objectivity 
that was necessary to take total view of the educational scene 
and provide a profound criticism of it. There has been a feeling in 
some quarters that the report has not been able to deal with 
*‘the crucial problem” of “the unwillingness of the academics to 
change, innovate, or provide leadership;”^'* that “we need to go 
beyond the obvious and analyse in depth the economic, social and 
political factors that inhibit or promote the capacity of a society 
to modify its dysfunctional patterns and institutions;”^* that 
“there is a cart-before-the-horse aspect to the commission s 
view of how education fits into the larger process of social 
change.”** 

To some extent the Kothari Commission’s inability to make a 
radical breakthrough and come to grips with the heart of the 
problem of Indian inertia is related to the fact that it was heavily 
under the infiuence of the U.G.C. and the Education Ministry 
through its chairman, secretary and other persons who helped in 
guthering material and information for the report. 

In Britain the U.G.C. works in close association with the 
committee of vice-chancellors and principals, and there is oppor- 
tunity both for cooperation and mutual criticism. There is no 
body in India to provide the same kind of ‘tension’ to the U.G.C. 
The Inter-University Board of India could have been such a body, 
but lack of funds, the relatively brief term of office of most Indian 
•vice-chancellors, rivalry among states, and anxiety of individual 
vice-chancellors to avoid being too critical of the U.G.C, liavc 

Allan Surrey, Vol. IX, No. 10, October 1969, p. 741. 

** p. 752, 

** Ibid,, p. 760. 
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all made the Inter-University Board a rather ineffective ‘ foil 

On the other hand, there is always some risk that the U.G.C., 
as a government appointed body, may not assert its autonomy 
and may even become somewhat subservient to the government 
and the Education Ministry. The constitution of the U.G.C. 
gives the government considerable power over the commission. 
Section 20 of the U.G.C. Act lays down that “the Commission 
shall be guided by such directions on questions of policy relating 
to national purposes as may be ^ven to it by the Central Govern- 
ment.” The central government is represented in the commission 
by two officers — the Finance Secretary and the Education Secre- 
tary. Their presence in the comraission has certain advantages: 
they serve as a channel of communication between the government 
and the commission, and they help to avoid friction between 
the two. But their presence also sometimes tends to be a res- 
training and inhibiting factor. 

The U.G.C., being an agency of the central government, has 
to function as an all-India body, and all its activities have to 
promote national interests. In the first few years of its existence 
it had no great difficulty in seeking to coordinate the work of 
universities and to increase the movement of students and 
teachers among universities and different stales. But after the 
reorganization of states and the emergence of distinct ‘linguistic 
states’ a new centrifugal force came into play, and some 
disintegrating tendencies became apparent. A new anxiety 
arose in the minds of leaders of the nation, hnd various measures 
were proposed to bring about the ‘emotional integration’ 
of the country. The Chinese attack on India in 1962 gave a boost 
to integration, but after a while the divisive tendencies became 
stronger than before. Politicians in the various states began to 
urge the importance of regional cultures and languages, and in 
at least one instance there was talk of secession. The universities 
were soon embroiled in the controversy. The academic com- 
munity was also divided in its views on such questions as the 
medium of instruction (should it be English, Hindi, the regional 
language?), the place of English in the educational system, and 
‘outsiders’ (i.e., people from other states or regions) being admit- 
ted as students or appointed as teachers. 

In this kind of atmosphere it has become virtually impossible 
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for the U.G.C. to talk of universities as ‘national’ institutions, 
and to bring about ‘coordination’ of work and standards in any 
meaningful sense. Politicians inside and outside the universities 
exploit the growing parochialism and make it more difficult for 
any national pooling of resources or talent. Even in these adverse 
circumstances the U.G.C. has been endeavouring to maintain its 
primary concern for advancing the cause of education on a 
national scale. 

Everyone hopes that the present divisive tendencies in the coun- 
try will soon begin to fade away. But persons in the grip of local 
passions and jealousies say and do foolish things, and some of 
the effects of the present tendencies may be permanent. If a time 
comes when Indian universities start using fourteen different langu- 
ages, making movement of students and teachers from one state 
to another almost impossible, it may become quite unnecessary 
to have a national grant disbursing body. It would be simpler 
and more economical for the Government of India to subsidize 
state governments and to let them manage their educational affairs 
as they deem best. 



Higher Education and the 
State Governments 

T. R. JayaramaH 


Higher education in India is in the curious position of being 
technically a responsibility of the states (entry 11 of State List, 
Constitution of India) but with a strong input from the centre 
(entry 66 of List I of the Union List). WWle the states have 
ultimate constitutional authority over education, it was recognised 
that the centre has a strong stake in education, particularly in 
higher education, in order to fill high-level posts in government. 
Undiluted state autonomy would have led to marked differences in 
standards and problems with regard to the availability of trained 
manpower. 

The only way of solving this problem was to provide the centre 
with some power in education, particularly to coordinate stan- 
dards. The centre was also given responsibility for higher educa- 
tion for another reason. It was felt that state governments would 
be more concerned with the lower levels of the educational system 
since demand for Ph.D’s at the state level would not be very great. 
Channels have been established to provide the centre with power in 
higher education and to protect national interests in this regard. 
Most important is the University Grants Commission, which finan- 
ces aspects of higher education and attempts to provide coordina- 
tion to the system. 

In order to understand the role of the states in higher education, 
■we must examine various aspects of state policies toward univer- 
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sities. The first of these is motivational. Why does a state 
expand the facilities in an existing university or establish a new 
university? The first reason given invariably is the rush of 
students for places in universities. The second reason usually is 
the proposal of an existing university to establish new departments 
in fields not yet covered by it. The point to note here is that the 
initiative hardly comes from the state government. It usually 
comes either as a result of public pressure or because a university 
wants to expand and diversify its activities. While, undoubtedly, 
there is a general desire to promote higher learning and technology, 
it cannot be said that the state as an administrative entity has much 
use for people who are trained in specialized fields like nuclear 
physics, electronics, chemical engineering, etc. The states there- 
fore do not feel inclined to invest in programmes whose products 
will be utilized by the centre and not by them directly. Though 
there are exceptions, on the whole it is applicable in most situa- 
tions. 

It is frequently argued that states neglect higher education 
owing to scarcity of funds. This is not correct. Indeed there is 
a fallacy in this argument. On an average most states spend 20% 
oftheir budget on education. About nine-tenths of it goes towards 
supporting sectors other than higher education. This is because 
states are not convinced that spending more on higher education 
will bring them corresponding advantages. The number of those 
who would benefit by any increased allocation for higher education 
would be too small to be politically important. In any case their 
training would benefit the states only remotely and in very small 
numbers. Not unnaturally, therefore, in such a competition 
primary and secondary schools score over colleges and univer- 
sities. It would be a safe generalization to make that most 
state governments depend on central funds for schemes of qu^i- 
tative improvement in higher education while they themselves do 
their best to manage problems relating to quantitative expansion. 
A glance at the latest statistics (see Table) published by the 
Ministry of Education reveals that the financial burden of higher 
education falls mainly on the states. 
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states is not more than Rs 4.5 crores per year per state, but this 
does not seem to be adequate enough to equip universities as we 
as they deserve to be equipped. In this situation demand lor 
increased central assistance is understandable. 

Annual recurring expenditure 1971-72 


(Rs. crores) % 

1. State Governments 115.10 49.0 

2. Central Government 55.47 23.4 

3. Local Bodies 1.50 0.6 

4. Endowment etc. 6.40 7.7 

5. Fees* 57.00 24.3 


Total 235.47 100.0 


♦About 50% oE this amount is paid as scholarships by the state and 
central governments. The states spent Rs. 12 crores and the centre 
Rs. 6.8 crores on scholarships in 1971-72. These arc in addition to the 
figures shown at 1 and 2. 


\\ 

Discussions in state legislatures and the regional press centre 
largely around topics such as location of colleges and universities, 
the medium of instruction not so much from the academic as from 
the political angle, appointment of teachers, tuition fees, student ■ 
unrest, admission irregularities, and such other matters. The 
larger questions of modernization of curricula, upgrading of 
standards or improvement of the examination system are usually 
considered of little importance. It is significant that states have 
seldom appointed committees of their own to go into the question 
of falling standards in university education. In fact the usual 
tendency is to lower standards to accommodate local interests. 
This applies most of all to norms for affiliating colleges, appoint- 
ment of teachers and admission of students. One state govern- 
ment, for instance, is reported to have issued orders that 20% 
seats in colleges should be reserved for third division students. 

It is therefore not surprising that the policy of state governments 
in general is to do the minimum necessary and that also under 
pressure of events. Equipping universities and colleges and 
staffing them adequately are considerations that do not seem to 
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weigh much with them. Paradoxically however, or maybe in 
keeping with their general indifference to standards in higher 
education, state governments have established a large number of 
universities in the last 26 years. In 1947 there were only nineteen 
universities. Today the number has risen approximately to 100. 
This tendency to establish new univcmities without providing for 
them adequately has become so intolerable that according to the 
latest amendment of the U.G.C. Act, state governments have 
been told that if a university is established without prior con- 
currence of the U.G.C. that university may not get U.G.C. 
support for quite some time to come. 

Thus two contradictory trends can be discerned. One, e 
disinclination to spend substantial* amounts out of t e s a e 
budget for equipping existing colleges and imiversities. ^ 

tendency to bow to popular pressure and to establish new co eges 
and universities. The moral is clear. The consumer, vjz., e 
central government, will have to step in. T^e states do no a 
funds but they have the authority to establish universities, 
centre, relatively speaking, has more funds and a so ^ 
interest in maintaining standards. This may not e 
situation but it is a part of the federal structure that the country 
has chosen for itself. . . 

In the early period, when universities were mai y . 
agencies, there was little need for the government o e P 
sities in a major way. In general, lumpsum giants were 
them for their upkeep, and little additional help was p 
Until 1947, postgraduate courses were few m number a g 
ally limited in Tcope. Since independence, the uatio^ 
altered substantially and the growing expenses 
have caused the government to take an increasing y directly 
its funding. In addition, the centre has also 
a number of new educational institutions, sue ^ .^^ii-iboration 

regional colleges ofengineering, and others, ' somewhat 

with the states. Thus, we have seen a growing but somewna 
hesitant central role in higher education. 

nr 

The relationship between unisxrsities and state j 

be examined under three heads: fmancal, Icg.slatue 
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administrative. 

The state government is the main source of finance of the state 
universities. In most states grants are given on an ad hoc basis. 
Even though the expenditure ofthe university is more or less known 
beforehand, a battle has to be waged by the university almost 
every year to get a grant from the state government. This happens 
in about two-thirds of the states. In the remaining one-third a 
block grant is normally sanctioned by the state government for a 
.fixed period, usually five years. This grant is calculated on the 
average income and expenditure of the previous block period and 
is intended to cover the deficit of expenditure over income. If 
there is any increase in expenditure subsequently owing to unfore- 
seen causes, a spurt in cost of living for instance, the university 
has to make out a case justifying additional grant. Separate 
grants are also made for new ^tivities. It is usual to 
expect prior approval of the state government for such develop- 
mental activities. With the commencement of the five-year plan 
era, such grants are given as plan grants. This, however, means 
approval of plan schemes by three more bodies, viz., the Planning 
Commission, the Ministry of Education and the University 
Grants Commission. 

The situation is somewhat complex insofar as development 
schemes are financed out of state plan funds as well as from central 
and U.G.C. funds. The central government may give grants 
directly or route them through the U.G.C. The latten has a set of 
schemes for which assistance is available to universities and 
colleges. For some schemes full assistance is given while for 
others a matching share is expected from universities. In the latter 
case the university usually obtains its share from plan grants made 
available by the state government. 

The procedure of clearing schemes through the state government 
and the U.G.C. is cumbersome and often time consuming. Univer- 
sities usually try to speed up the process by negotiating with the 
U.G.C. directly. Sometimes they meet the required matching 
share from savings and sometime they present a fait accompli to 
state governments. Both the departments of education and 
finance in the state government object to this arrangement and 
protest to the university or to the U.G.C. or both. The U.G.C. 
is asked not to sanction any scheme without the state government’s 
approval. In quite a few cases U.G.C. assistance leaves the state 
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with heavy recurring expenditure in the form of salaries of profes- 
sors and others whose posts had been created by universities by 
obtaining lOOper cent grant from the U.G.C. for the duration of 
a plan period. 

The irritations and intricacies of the federal financial system in 
India are apparent in this quadrangular set-up of Centre-U.G.C.- 
State-University. Here one autonomous body, the U.G.C. set up 
by the central government, assists another autonomous body, 
a university, set up by a state government. The latter is also 
assisted by the central government for its plan schemes, which, 
in turn, may mean assistance of a scheme sponsored by a state 
university. Inevitably, questions of state autonomy, U.G.C. 
autonomy and university autonomy arise and cause considerable 


confusion. 

From time to time proposals have been made for the establish- 
ment of state university grants commissions. ^ Such state level 
i>odies are expected to perform the same function vis-a-vis state 
nniversities as are performed by the U.G.C. vis-a-vis central univer- 
sities. While there are quite a few things that can be said in criti- 
cism of such a proposal, on balance perhaps it would be uselul to 
establish such bodies. At present universities have to deal witn 
‘lepartments of education and finance. Dealings with finance are 
unavoidable, whatever be the system or structure. But dealings 
'vith the education department can be put on a more scien i c 
i^asis. In this sense, state level U.G.Cs. can certainly play a 
^eful role. The main danger with regard to the cstablishi^n 
aud Working of such bodies is the fear that state leve o les 
not be manned and staffed by the right kind of persons. 

Academic opinion is not much in favour of 
Besides, experience at one or two places where they , 

created is not encouraging. But there is a good case for estaoiis - 
mg such state level agencies particularly in those sta es w 
number of universities is large. ^ 

That academic opinion has not crystallized clear y m 
such an institutional arrangement is evident from t 
Gajendragadkar Committee on the Governance of . . 

(PW I, page 12) which has expressed itself in favour of 
^he quantum of maintenance grants to universities m c 
«ith the U.G.C. That is to say, since state g°''"‘;frh ‘ 
have a standing machinery for the purpose, the . 
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associated with such an exercise. In the same report, another 
recommendation (page 33) is to the effect that the Visitor (the 
Governor of the state) should appoint committees at regular inter- 
vals to determine grants. This may not be as satisfactory as is 
visualized. For one thing, //oc committees do not always func- 
tion successfully. For another, there is normally a lack of realism 
in their operations. Quite often the committee is either controlled 
hy a government nominee who ensures that a ‘realistic’ recom- 
mendation is made or, equally unwelcome, the report once made 
is shelved or partially implemented because funds of the required 
magnitude are not made available. 


Any kind of institutional arrangement which does not fasten 
the responsibility clearly and squarely on the state government 
will not work. Therefore, though it is possible to argue against 
the establishment of state level university grants commissions, the 
^ vantage is in favour of establishing such agencies. 
Additionally, this will oblige states to satisfy themselves rigorously 
with regard to their investment in higher education. There should 
be more confidence in the ability and judgement of states in 
such matters in terms of organisation and responsibiiity, and 

ft! uTimate^L'''' ■“ 

and*’, ° l»‘ween a state government 

soeeifie Z " *™Pl=r. There are 

tfve DOwers to th ' distributing administra- 

state 1 and to the 

ftaminercT 7"” ’‘“’’“''diMte legislation such as 

framing academic regulations and ordinances are given to univer- 

Z ismored . Tf® Usua^the un^ 

foverniSn snef by the 

prrrt'somirh::;t:thhfr^^^ 

Forinstance. in most states,, he po^rtlSeT^^^ 

witt,h~m;nt t'" *>'= 'd‘i»S“ s 

with the government. This is because if too many colleges spring 

up and mcrease the state govemmenfs grant-in-aid exp^diture h 
cannot be indifferent to the way in which the universUy exercises 
Its power Tins of course sometimes means that extra acade- 
mic considerations enter mto decision making. But given the 
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financial relationship between the university and the government 
a common approach on the part of both is not only in order but 
almost imperative. 

In a few states demands have been made that university accounts 
be also placed on the table of the legislative assembly and should 
be scrutinized by the Public Accounts Committee. Theoretically 
speaking, there is little that one can say against this proposal. 
But considering the tone and temper of our politics, one dreads 
to think about the use to which such a procedure would be 
put. 


Administrative control of imiversities is exercised by state 
governments in several ways. Some university acts provide for 
appointment of vice-chancellors by the ^government directly. 
But the usual practice is that a panel of names is recommended 
by a selection committee out of which the chancellor selects 
. oae person and appoints him as vice-chancellor. Ultimately it 
^eans the same thing as direct government control; the chancellor 
in most cases is the Governor of the state and functions in his 
constitutional capacity and therefore acts according to the advice 
of the state government. 

Whether the Governor can act in his personal capacity or is 
bound to act on the advice of the cabinet has been a matter ot 
discussion for almost two decades. The prevalent view has been 
that the Governor has no independent personality and he has to 
function as advised by the state government. There haw been 
instances though where Governors have exercised considerable 
initiative and independent judgement. 

It is largely through indirect means, however, that t e s a 
Sovemment influences the functioning of universities. i 

mostly done by having a number of officers sit on v^ous 
university bodies. In certain universities, for instance, almos 
of the members of the syndicate or executive counci 
ufiicers of the government. The government also has the r g 
fu nominate persons on the senate and the syndicate, n 
few universities the government, operating through the ; 

^0 has the right to nominate someone on the selection . 

^ 'vdl. In certain other cases the selection committee appomtea 

nus to be formally approved by the chancellor. fln^n- 

Since most of the funds come from the state 
uial control is often exercised in a way that ma 'cs u 
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administrations even more sensitive to state government pressure. 
And since vice-chancellors are usually appointed for terms of 
three years indirectly or directly by the government, this is another 
way of making universities aware of the government’s wishes. 
In a number of states, the government has direct influence over 
colleges directly funded by it. Thus, principals of government 
colleges can wield influence through university bodies, and indirec- 
tly assist the government. 


IV 

As a result of the many areas of the government’s influence over 
universities, a contradictory situation has arisen. The academic 
machinery set up to maintain standards of higher education and 
assure adequate planning is often thwarted by state governments, 
which have other priorities for action. Thus, colleges are often 
sanctioned despite the university’s opposition because of strong 
political pressures. 'Whilea dialogue between the government and 
the university is possible, it is all too often one-sided, with most of 
the power on the government side. 

In recent times, the government has assumed substantial con- 
trol over what were purely ‘academic’ matters such as admission 
policies. . If notWng else, admission policy has implications in the 
field of law and order. An increase in tuition fees or fixing of 
minimum marks required for admission to a certain course may 
result in popular agitation. A practical-minded vice-chancellor 
would normally sound the government before instituting reforms 
of this type. In fact in quite a few places there is close collabora- 
tion between the vice-chancellor and district authorities. This is 
more a comment on the trend and temperature of politics at the 
state level than an expression of good management. Govern- 
ment authorities may have many motivations for getting invol- 
ved in admission policies. A desire to protect the interests of 
weaker sections of the population by reserving seats in colleges 
for them is one reason. The government may also try to prevent 
students from other states ^lining easy admission, and thus impose 
rules of domicile. All states but one have such’rules. Govern- 
ment pressure in admission matters is particularly strong in pro- 
fessional fields, where there is much competition for seats. 

Legal authorities also involve themselves in the academic 
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decision making process with increasing regularity as aggrieved 
individuals — both faculty and students — take matters to court 
for settlement. Complaints concerning irregular selection of stu- 
dents have caused the courts to raise the numbers admitted to cer- 
tain engineering and medical colleges. Courts have also ordered 
affiliation of colleges in opposition to the wishes of university 
authorities. They have intervened in other areas of academic 
life as well. While universities have learned to live with this 
added influence on academic decision making, the situation has 
not added to the autonomy of higher education. 

The picture of higher education as it emerges in the states is on 
the whole somewhat disenchanting. Popular pressures are felt 
more keenly at the local and state levels than at any other. State 
Eovemments usually find it difficult to resist them and this leads to 
declining standards. .Nor are state governments yet convinced of 
the need to invest large sums of money in higher education. This 
be largely due to the rural complexion of state governments. 
This may be equally due to their having little use for investment in 
research and other aspects of higher education which are regard- 
ed as functions more of the centre than of the states. 

If state governments were to understand the place of higher 
education and its relevance to their needs they would perhaps 
te prepared to find more funds. But this is not happening. 

result therefore is that at best state governments are conduct- 
ing a holding operation. For the rest they look up to the centre 
jor financial support, leadership and new ideas. All this may not 
ne entirely satisfactory but then let it be remembered that this is 
Ihe price that the country has to pay for maintaining an effective 
federal system. 
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administrations even more sensitive to state government pressure. 
And since vice-chancellors are usually appointed for terms of 
three years indirectly or directly by the government, this is another 
way of making universities aware of the government’s wishes. 
In a number of states, the government has direct influence over 
colleges directly funded by it. Thus, principals of government 
colleges can wield influence through university bodies, and indirec- 
tly assist the government. 


IV 

As a result of the many areas of the government’s influence over 
universities, a contradictory situation has arisen. The academic 
machinery set up to maintain standards of higher education and 
assure adequate planning is often thwarted by state governments, 
which have other priorities for action. Thus, colleges are often 
sanctioned despite the university’s opposition because of strong 
political pressures. While a dialogue between the government and 
the university is possible, it is all too often one-sided, with most of 
the power on the government side. 

In recent times, the government has assumed substantial con- 
trol over what were purely ‘academic’ matters such as admission 
policies If nothing else, admission policy has implications in the 
field of law and order. An increase in tuition fees or fixing of 
minimum marks required for admission to a certain course may 
Pra'‘'':a>-minded vice-chancellor 
rf thhtvnr instituting reforms 

tion between the vice-chancellor and district authorities This is 

state level than an expression of good management Govern- 
ment authorities may have many motivations for getting invol- 
ved m adn^sion policies. A desire to protect the intemsts of 
weaker sections of the population by reserving seats in colleges 
for them IS one reason. The government may also try to prevent 

students fromotherstatesgainingeasyadmission, and [hustopose 

rules of domicile. All states but one have such rules Govern- 
ment pressure m admission matters is particularly strong in pro- 
fessional fields, where there is much competition for scats 

Legal authonties also involve themselves in the 
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This study was undertaken with the following objectives! 

(0 to analyse the behaviour of higher education finance 
aggregative as well as institutional with a view to gaining insight 
into the relative financial position of different categories of 
university institutions; 

O'O to study the patterns, procedures and policies adopted 
by the central and state governments of financing higher educa- 
tion and to discuss the adequacy or otherwise of the machinery 
for financial administration; and 
(m) to discuss certain basic policy issues relating to the 
financing of higher education. 

Method of the Study 

The data for the study were collected from all available sources, 
the ministries of Education, Health and Agriculture, the Univer- 
sity Grants Commission, the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research, the Medical Council of India and the Planning Commis- 
sion. The information about the patterns and procedures of 
state gover nm ents’ grants to institutions of higher education was 
obtained from state governments through a questionnaire. 

•The views expressed in this paper are those of the author and da 

not represent' the policy of the Planning Commission. 
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Based on information made available by the central and state 
governments and personal discussions with a number of persons 
concerned with the adminislialion and financing of higher educa- 
tion, the following two questionnaires were drawn up: 

(j) patterns and procedures of state grants-in-aid to institu- 
tions of higher education, and 
(//) certain important policy issues like the role of the central 
and state governments in the financing of higher education; 
/ee policy; financial administration and the question of optimis- 
ing private contribution etc. 

The first questionnaire was mailed to 356 principals of private 
affiliated colleges concerned with arts, science, commerce, teacher 
education and engineering and technology. The colleges repres- 
ented about 10% of the total collegiate institutions. The second 
questionnaire was sent to vice-chancellors of all Indian universities 
and 54 experts, mainly professors of economics and education in 
Indian universities, institutions and certain educational authorities. 
The total number of respondents, whose replies w’cre accepted for 
analysis, was 180. 

Complexion of Indian Higher Education 
A brief overview of the institutional pattern and admission 
policies, as evolved in Indian higher education during the last 
two decades of planned socio-economic development, is attempted 
below: 

(1) The institutional pattern that has emerged in the post- 
Independence period is heterogeneous and diffused in complexion, 
size and quality. In spite of the efforts at rationalizing the system, 
it has not responded fully to corrective measures with the result 
that it does not appear to have developed a ‘personality’ of its 
own. Rationalization of the system is an essential prerequisite 
for bringing about efficiency in the system of educational finance. 

(2) The expansion of higher education in the post-Independence 
period has been characterized by an almost unplanned growth of 

. institutions and enrolment, particularly in the arts and commerce 
faculties. Even in professional subjects, there is not much 
evidence of planned development as would be apparent from the 
hiatus between the supply of and demand for engineering graduates 
and diploma holders resulting in large-scale unemployment 
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among technically trained personnel in recent years. 

• (3) The absence of any real attempt at ensuring a systematic 
development of higher education is evident from the large varia- 
tions in the average population served by universities in different 
states.^ The average student enrolment served by each university 
also differs materially in different states. The impression one gets 
is that in a number of cases extra-academic considerations are the 
deciding factors in setting up universities and other collegiate 
institutions. Even at the collegiate stage, the giant institutions 
co-existing with small uneconomic units bear testimony to the 
haphazard institutional growth. 

(4) There has been a sizable increase in student enrolment 
which has even outpaced the average annual increase at the school 
stage. This is in spite of the fact that the government is constitu- 
tionally required to promote free and compulsory education at 
the elementary stage.- Further, the unplanned expansion has 
almost barred any improvement in quality of education as is evi- 
denced by a large rate of wastage and other indicators. No efforts 
at controlling admissions to universities seem to have been made 
nor does there appear to be a well considered policy of admissions. 

At present, university expansion appears largely to be the result 
of social and political pressures and the prestige attached to a 
university degree rather than the ability or aptitude of students 
particularly in arts and commerce courses. There is need for 
evolving a rational policy of university admissions. This has 
particular relevance to professional education where cost of ins- 
truction is higher than in general education, and frustration on 
account of lack of employment is much more serious. 

MAGNITUDE OF INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 

All India Aggregates 

A study of the growth of investment in education as well as 
higher education has revealed continuous increase in expenditure 
on education and higher education as a percentage of national 
income over the years. The tabic overleaf sums up the position: 

*Thc average population served by each university ranged between as 
fow as about 2 million in Jammu and Kashmir and 11 million in Andhra 
Pradesh. 

*i.c. for children up to 14 years of age. ' 
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Based on information made available by the central and state 
governments and personal discussions with a number of persons 
concerned with the administration and financing of higher educa- 
tion, the following two questionnaires were drawn up: 

(f) patterns and procedures of state grants-in-aid to institu- 
tions of higher education, and 

(ii) certain important policy issues like the role of the central 
and state governments in the financing of higher education; 
.fee policy; financial administration and the question of optimis- 
ing private contribution etc. 

The first questionnaire was mailed to 356 principals of private 
affiliated colleges concerned with arts, science, commerce, teacher 
education and engineering and technology. The colleges repres- 
ented about lOyo of the total collegiate institutions. The second 
questionnaire was sent to vice-chancellors of all Indian universities 
and 54 experts, mainly professors of economics and education in 
Indian universities, institutions and certain educational authorities. 
The total number of respondents, whose replies were accepted for 
analysis, was 180. 

Complexion of Indian Higher Education 
A brief overview of the institutional pattern and admission 
policies, as evolved in Indian higher education during the last 
two decades of planned socio-economic development, is attempted 
below; 

(1) The institutional pattern that has emerged in the post- 
Independence period is heterogeneous and dilTused in complexion, 
size and quality. In spite of the efforts at rationalizing the system, 
it has not responded fully fo corrective measures with the result 
that it does not appear to have developed a ‘personality’ of its 
own. Rationalization of the system is an essential prerequisite 
for bringing about efficiency in the system of educational finance. 

(2) The expansion of higher education in the post-Independence 
period has been characterized by an almost unplanned growth of 

. institutions and enrolment, particularly in the arts and commerce 
faculties. Even in professional subjects, there is not much 
evidence of planned development as would be apparent from the 
hiatus between the supply of and demand for engineering graduates 
and diploma holders resulting in large-scale unemployment 
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The analysis has revealed the following: (0 Average annual 
growth rates of total expenditure on education as well as per capita 
expenditure on education, during the period 1950-51 and 1970-71 
were higher than the growth rates of the Net National Product and 
per capita national income. The following table may be seen in 
this connection: 


TABLE 2 


Average Annual Growth Rates 
{1951-71) 

(a) 

Net National Product at Factor Costs 

6.2% 

w 

Total Expenditure on Education 

11.4% 

(c) 

National Income Per Capita 

4.0% 

(d) 

Expenditure on Education Per Capita 

9.0% 


0*0 Educational expenditure as a percentage of the national 
income more than doubled itself during the period 1950-51 to 
1970-71. The expenditure on higher education as a percentage 
of national income, during a shorter period (1951-66), however, 
increased -four times. The per capita expenditure on education 
increased about six times. During the same period, the national 
income per capita increased a little more than twice; from Rs.264 in 
1950-51 to Rs. 577 in 1970-71. The increase in educational expen- 
diture has, however, been at current prices and does not indicate 
the real increase. It may, however, be mentioned that during the 
period 1951-71, there was a twofold increase in the wholesale 
price index, indicating thereby that the per capita^ 
on education, in real terms, increased from Rs. 3.2 in 1950-51 to 
about Rs. 9 only in 1970-71 instead of Rs. 19.2 as indicated m the 
table. The same would apply to expenditure on higher education. 

(i7/) Educational expenditure as a percentage of nationa 
income was around 3 in 1970-71. This compares un avoura 
with the corresponding position in some ofthc advance coun rics 
like the USA, UK, USSR etc., where 6 to 7 per cent of the nationa 
income is spent on educational development. Interna 
comparisons have, however, a vcr>’ limited validit} ccause o 
var>'ing stages in educational and economic c\c " 

demographic and other factors operating m difErcn 
etc. Even the exchange value of difiercnl currencies docs not 
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the Fourth Plan Mid-term Apprarsal, Voh I. Planning Commission, 1911, pp. 3-2; wholesale price indices have been 
adapted from the Reserve Bank of India Bulletin: ‘Currency and Finance’ and CSO Abstracts. Figures about educational 
expenditure have been taken ftom the Ministry of Education's publications: Education in India and Education in 
Universities in India for the different years. 

Note: At the current rate of exchange, one U.S. dollar is equivalent to Rs. 7*20. 
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(zV) Estimates of per capif^ net domestic product for different 
states are based on different concepts, methodologies and source 
materials and hence are not strictly comparable. Beyond 
these estimates, however, no other data are available and hence 
they have been utilized for the purpose. 

d) A Comparative Study of the Statens *EforF and ‘Capacity' to 
Spend on Education 

(a) Comparison of the ‘effort’ of different states as represented by 
per capita expenditure on, education as a proportion of their 
‘capacity’ measures in terms of the per capita net domestic pro- 
duct was made for the years 1956-57, 1960-61 and 1965-66. In 
order to study the degree of association between different states, 
rank correlations were computed between different pairs of years. 
Co-efficients of variation were also.calculated to study the degree 
of variation ' among different states. The significance of the 
difference in the ranking of states was tested by a non-parametric 
. (Mann-Whitney) test. 

The table on pages 58 and 59 sums up the results of the analysis. 
It would be noted that: 

(fl) in terms of per capita expenditure on education as a propor- 
tion of per capita net domestic product, the relative positions of 
-States have undergone material changes over the years. Rank 
correlations among states for the years 1956-57 and 1960-61 
1960-61 and 1965-66 and 1956-57 and 1965-66 arc 0.87, 0.52 and 
0.52 and 0.19, which indicate that the longer the period the lesser 
is the association between states. _ ^ 

(6) a study of fluctuations in the co-efficient of variations as 
indicated in the tabic reveals; 

(0 the diflerenccs among slates in regard to ‘cfTort’ have 
narrowed down, and 

(ii) educational expenditure is a social overhead and h^ an 
clement of inevitability— it must be incurred regardless of the 
states’ financial capacity. 

It is of interest to see if there were significant dificrcnccs in the 
rankings of various states over the years. To study this, a non- 

parametric lest (Maiin-Whitncy) was set up 10 test the i>pol icsis 

that there were no significant diircrenccs between the years 
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represent the internal purchasing power in different countries. 
Further, developing countries have to cover the ground in a 
much shorter time span than advanced countries whose expansion 
was gradual. It only shows that India has to go a long way to 
catch up with advanced countries in terms of expenditure on 
education. 


inter-state comparisons 

There are substantial inter-state differences in relation to educa- 
tional expenditure because of differences in levels of economic 
development, position of educational expansion at different stages 
and requirements of technically trmned personnel, A comparative 
study of states on the basis of scientifically valid parameters, 
applicable to all states, therefore, becomes diflicult. A rough 
idea of the comparative position of states could, however, be 
attempted on the basis of the following variables: 

(v4) a comparative study of the ‘effort’ and ‘capacity’ of states 
to spend on education, 

(B) comparison of states in terms of per capita (direct) 
expenditure— total and higher education, and 

(C) inter-institutional priorities — all-India and statewise. 

The above analysis is subject to the following limitations: 

(i) In view of the reorganization of states in 1956, comparable 
statewise data about reorganized states* is available only for 
the years 1956-57 onwards, 

(«■) Expenditure figures for higher education for different 
states are available only in respect of ‘direct expenditure’ i.e. 
expenditure on salaries of teachers, administrative staff, and 
other consumable items. 

(m) The only authentic information about population in 
different states relates to 1960-61 and 1970-71, For 1956-57 
and 1965-66, population figures as estimated in the Planning 
Commission were adopted. 

•Maharashtra and Gujarat and Punjab and Haryana, which were 
carved out of the erstwhile Bombay State and Punjab State respectively, 
have been combined, 
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estimated in the Planning Commission have been adopted. 

(3) Expenditure hgures obtained from Education in India, Vol. I. 

•1963-64 

••Significant at 5% level. 

NDP“Net Domestic Product. 


Product in different States 
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Jammu & Kashmir 226 2.7 1.2 13 253 5.7 2.3 10 255 14.2 

Kerala 228 7.4 3.2 I 276 11.5 4.2 I 404 19.3 

Madhya Pradesh 261 4.1 1.6 11 285 6.2 2.2 12 352 11.3 

Mysore 232 5.0 2.2 4 290 9.5 2.6 5 ■ 393 12,7 

Orissa 208 3.0 1.4 12 249 4.S 1.7 14 304* 7.0* 



TABLE 5 

Per Capita Direct Expenditure on Education and Higher Education in Different States • 
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1956-57 and 1960-61 and 1960-61 and 1965-66 with respect to the 
ranks of various states. The test statistic was significant for both 
the pairs of years at 5 per cent level. Hence there were significant 
differences in the rankings of states over the years. The following 
table sums up the position: 


TABLE 4 


Rank correlations and values of Monn-Whitney test statistics 


1956-57 

1956-57 

196C-6I 

1965-66 



0.87 

(5.09*) 

0.19 

1960-61 

1965-66 



0.52 

(4.84*) 


Figures in parantheses indicate values of Mann-Whitney test sta- 
tistic. 

•Significant at 5% level. 

The table opposite sums up the relative position of the states 
in terms of the per capita direct expenditure on education and 
higher education for the years under study: 

One important point which can be noticed from the above tables 
is that whereas the coefficient of variation of per capita expenditure 
on education (direct and indirect) tended to fall from 34,01 in 
1956-57 to 28,4 in 1965-66, the coefficient of variation of per capita 
direct expenditure has remained almost stable during the period, 
implying that differences among states in regard to per capita 
direct expenditure on education have remained almost static 
during these years. Contrariwise, the differences among' states 
in regard to per capita expenditure on higher education have 
tended to narrow down as would be seen from the reduction in the 
coefficient of variation from 45 1956-57 to 28.9 % in 1965-66. 

It appears that states which spend more on overall education 
also spend more on higher education. This is substantiated by the 
rank correlations* among states between per capita direct expendi- 
ture on higher education. This association has, however, shown a 
tendency to become weaker over the years because states appear 
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expenditure (teachers’ salaries, scholarships etc) and investment 
expenditure (buildings, equipment, library books, laboratories 
etc). It was found that the percentage of ‘consumption’ expendi- 
ture to the total university expenditure increased from about 41 in 
1947-48 to 52 in 1965-66. This signifies that as pressure of enrol- 
ment increased, institutions of higher education were content with 
providing the teaching and administrative staff and a modicum 
of scholarship rather than basic facilities like institutional build- 
ings, laboratories and library books etc. 

SOURCES OF HIGHER EDUCATION FINANCE — AN OVERALL ANALYSIS 

Recurring Income 

The following table indicates the proportionate contribution from 
various sources of university finances in the post-Independence 
period: 

TABLE 6 


SouRCEwisE Contribution to the Recurring Income of 
Universities and Colleges 

{Rs. in miUlons) 


Year 

Central 

Govern- 

ment 

State 

Govern- 

ment 

Local 

Bodies 

Fees 

Endow- 

ments 

Other 

Sources 

Total 

1947^48 

Total 

%age 

6.68 

114 

19.44 

36.0 

Nil 

14.85 

27.5 

3.48 

6.4 

9.52 

17.7 

53.97 

100.0 

1950^1 

Total 

%agc 

9.40 

6.0 

54.14 

34.6 

0.90 

0.6 

70.38 

44.9 

6.25 

4.0 

15.55 

9.9 

156.62 

100.0 

l9SS.Sfi 

Tola! 

%afie 

31.13 

10.3 

105.25 

34.9 

0.77 

0.3 

13153 

43.9 

5.64 

1.9 

26.09 

8.7 

301.41 

100.0 

I960^j 

Tola! 

%3EC 

74.52 

13.2 

214.23 

380 

3.08 

0.5 

224.22 

40.0 

9.12 

1.5 

38,85 

6.8 

564.02 

100.0 

i96S^ 

Total 

%agc 

263.53 

20.7 

4S4.SS 

34.8 

9.97 

0.8 

425.32 

33J 

10.80 

0.9 

81.S3 

6J 

1276.32 

100.0 
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to be eager to spend proportionately larger amounts on higher 
education than on school education.'!' 

C INTER-lNSTITUnONAL PRIORITIES 

Proportionate Institutional Expenditure 

An analysis of the data has revealed that there have been 
significant shifts in the proportionate expenditure spent on 
different constituents indicating shifts in priorities accorded to 
them. The components that suffered a diminution were: direction 
and inspection, research institutes, colleges for general education, 
and institutions of school level. On the other hand, universities, 
boards of secondary education, colleges for professional and 
special education have gained over the years under study. 

The average annual growth rates (compounded) of expenditure 
on different constituents were computed and it was found that the 
largest reduction occurred in the case of research institutions 
(minus 2.7% per year); followed by direction and inspection 
(minus 1.30%); colleges for general education (minus .76%) 
and schools for general education (minus .65%). On the other 
hand, the rate of growth of per capita expenditure was plus 
4.9% in the case of boards of secondary education, plus 3.7% 
in the case of colleges for professional education and plus 2.27% 
in the case of university teaching departments. 

An analysis of statewise expenditure on different constituents 
was made and it was found that the mean of the percentage of 
direct expenditure on higher education to the total expenditure 
on education has been rising over the years signifying that states 
have been spending larger outlays on higher education than on 
other educational programmes. It was also revealed that 
disparities among states as reflected in their proportionate ex- 
penditure on higher education have narrowed down over the years. 
This is revealed by the decline in the coefficient of variation in 
respect of different states from 26,90% in 1956-57 to 17.74% in 
1965-66. 

Analysis of University Expenditure by Components 

The university expenditure was broken up into consumption 

tXhis is also substantiated by studying the behaviour of develop- 
mental expenditure over the plan periods. 
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was from about Rs.35 lakhs in 1947-48 to a little over Rs. 1 crore 
in 1965-66 i.e. about three times. 

In the study of the patterns, procedures and policies of danc- 
ing higher education in India conducted by the author, it was 
revealed that institutions showed very little enthusiasm for raising 
private contributions for higher education. Further, increasing 
taxation and spiralling inflation, particularly in the post-Indepen- 
dence period, seem to have seriously limited the capacity o 
people in the lower and middle income groups to contribute to 
education. The tendency to leave as much to the government as 
possible and the general apathy of the public to social welfare 
programmes are possible causes of the decreasing private contn u 
tions. 

It has also been noticed that unlike in the pre-Indepen ence 
period, a call to ‘national duty’ fails to get enthusiastic response. 
It is feared that in case no special measures are taken to stimu a e 
private contributions, it could to written off, in the not-too-distam 
future, as a dependable source of university finances. 

Contribution from ‘Other Sources’ has also shown a constant y 
downward trend. In view of the unreliable character of th 
source, it cannot, be expected to make any regular and sizaoie 
contribution to university finances. 

Association Between Selected Sources of Unifersily 
In order to measure the degree of association among i e 
sources of income of universities and colleges, coe ci 
correlation were calculated between the ‘ 

tion from important sources of university finances. 

iug interesting results may be noted: m-mtive 

(0 All through the years, there was 
correlation between the proportionate contributio . 

central and state governments to the recurring inco _-(tern 
sides and their colleges. There is, therefore no d 
or association between contribution from t e cen 
governments. In the case of rtorfrecorrmg mcome 
there has been significant correlation ^ n ,» in 1965-66 

states’ contributirn during 1955-56 and 1960-61 But n 1965 66 
the degree of association was insignificant. is . , 

have been due to the heavy cuts imposed on 
activities because of the conflicts with China in 1962 
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It would appear that the central contribution to university 
expenditure, which stood at 12.4% in 1947-48, was reduced to 
6.0% in 1950-51. Thereafter, however, partly because of the. 
emergence of planning as an instrument of economic and social 
development and primarily because of the establishment of the 
U.G.C. in 1953, the central government assumed an increasing 
role in higher education and its financial contribution to higher 
education steadily increased. By 1965-66, it was responsible for 
one-fifth of the recurring income of universities and colleges. 

The contribution from the state governments also showed a 
downward tendency during the period 1948-49, whereafter it 
rallied a little and stood at 38.0% in 1960-61, but declined again to 
34.8% in 1965-66. 

Taken together, the central and state governments accounted 
for about 55.5% of the total recurring income of universities and 
their colleges in 1965-66. This compared favourably with a 
little over 48% contribution from government sources in 1947-48. 

Local bodies have never made any sizable contribution to uni- 
versity finances. This is mainly because their statutory responsi- 
bilities do not extend beyond elementary education. Their 
contribution has been less than 1% over the years under study. 

Fees, after the government, are the second largest source of 
university finance. After a steep rise in the proportionate contri- 
bution from fees between 1947-48 and 1950-51, there has been a 
continuously downward trend in the proportionate contribution 
from this source. This can be partly attributed to the increasing 
government subventions, which reduced the proportionate con- 
tribution from this as well as other sources, and partly because of 
the policy of certain state governments like Jammu and Kashmir to 
provide tuition-free education even at the higher education stage. 

There has been a continuously downward trend in the proportio- 
nate contribution from endowments to university income. The 
contribution from endowments decreased from 6.4% of the total 
recurring income in 1947-48 to 0.9% in 1965-66. Even in absolute 
terms, the increase in the contribution from endowments has 
been marginal — at least not commensurate with the increase in 
recurring income of universities and colleges. While the total 
recurring income of universities increased from about Rs.5.4 
crores in 1947-48 to about Rs. 128 crores in 1965-66, signifying 
about 25 times increase over the years, the increase in endowments 
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relative share of these institutions was neither commensurate with 
their proportionate enrolment nor with their numbers. 

(m) The largest single beneficiaries of central subsistence have 
been professional colleges, which accounted for 40.3% of the total 
central assistance made available in 1950-51. This increased 
further to 41.4% in 1963-64. The major cause of the increasing 
central assistance to professional institutions was the spurt given 
to the expansion of technical institutions particularly following 
the border conflict with China in the autumn of 1962. 

(6) State Governments 

(i) The bulk of state governments* assistance was confined, 
in order to relative magnitudes in 1963-64, to colleges for profes- 
sional education (41.9%), colleges for general education (33.9%) 
and universities (21.5%). There was some diminution in the states’ 
assistance to universities and colleges of general education over the 
years. As has been indicated earlier, there was corresponding 
increase in central contribution to these institutions. 

(//) Colleges for special education obtained only marginal 
assistance (1.8%) of the states* total assistance. 

The analysis of government contribution indicated the following 
trends in government assistance to institutions of higher education: 

(a) assistance from the government — both central and 
states — has been erratic and inconsistent over the years. It 
seems to be based on the exigencies of the financial situation 
prevailing in a particular year rather than the result of a well 
thought-out policy of institutional development; 

(b) the government has been paying greater attention to 
financing universities and colleges of professional education; 
and 

(c) colleges of general education have been receiving diminish- 
ing financial support over the years. If, in the process, the quality 
of education in these colleges is diluted, the reasons would not 
be far to seek. 

(c) Fees 

It was noted that* in earlier years, there was a wide scatter of 
contribution from fees to university’ finances. In later years, 
however, the fee contribution tended to concentrate on interme- 
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in 1965. 

(//) There was significant correlation between the central 
contribution and fees during 1955-56 and 1960-61; thereafter the 
degree of association decreased. There was little or negative 
correlation between the states’ contribution and fees afterl955-56. 
This means that while contribution from the central and state 
governments increased, the fee contribution was reduced. Obvi- 
ously this is the result of a policy of reducing fees adopted by states. 

(///) All through the years, there has been negative correlation 
between the states, contribution and endowments. This is because 
of the very steep decline in the contribution from the endowments 
to university finances. The relative contribution from the states, 
however, did not suffer as much diminution over the years under 
study. 

SOURCES OF UNIVERSITY FINANCES—JNSTITUTIONAU ANALYSIS 

This analysis was done by computing: 

(а) the proportionate sourcewise contribution to the recurring 
and non-recurring income of universities and their colleges, and 

(б) the relative shares of the different types of institutions out 
of what may be called the “divisible pool” of resources to their 
direct expenditure. This analysis, for obvious reasons, was 
confined to the assistance from the government — central as well 
as states. 

The following trends were noted: 

(fl) Ceniral Government 

(i) In the early years after Independence, the share of the 
colleges for general education and special education out of the 
total central contribution to higher education was minimal. The 
relative share increased in the years following 1960-61, but still 
it was much less than the share of other institutions. 

(//) The bulk of central assistance (86.1%) in 1963-64 was con- 
fined to universities, research institutions and professional colleges 
like agriculture, medicine, engineering and technology and other 
similar institutions. In comparative terms, however, there was 
some reduction in the central assistance to these institutions over 
the years. This indicates somewhat increasing central govern- 
ment’s assistance to colleges for general education, although the 
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in 1965-66. The largest beneficiaries of government assistance 
(83.8% of the direct expenditure) were teacher training colleges, 
followed by engineering and technological institutions (76.5%) 
and medical and veterinary colleges (75.1%) in 1965-66. 

(v) The only institutions where private organisations were more 
munificent were colleges of special education and institutions 
concerned with music, dance etc. Private bodies were responsi- 
ble for about 28% of the direct expenditure of these institutions 
(about 47% in girls’ institutions) against about 17% in universi- 
ties; 12% in college of general education; 7.7% in respect of 
engineering and technological colleges; 6.5% in teachers’ colleges; 
and 4.6% for medicine and veterinary institutions. 

SUMMING UP 

While summarising the source wise contribution to institutions 
of higher education analyzed in this study, it may be interesting 
to see how far the financial support to these institutions, particul- 
arly from the central and state governments, has been conducive 
to the development of higher education in the post-Independence 
period with particular reference to the broad aims and objectives 
of higher education. 

Obviously, a study of this type does not easily lend itself to a 
statistically valid quantification, partly because the foregoing 
analysis brings out shifts in the proportions of the various sources 
of finance over the years and does not measure the adequacy or 
otherwise of the magnitude of finances available to different 
types of institutions. Further, it is difficult to lay down norms and 
standards for evaluating the development of higher education as 
this would involve value judgments about the definition of ‘deve- 
lopment’, the complexion of higher education etc. Moreover, 
the important objectives of higher education cannot be easily 
quantified in order to sec how far the financial support from 
government and other sources has helped (or hindered) in their 
realization. 

Notwithstanding the limitations inlicrent in the process, the 
analysis of the proportionate contribution from different sources 
has brought to light certain interesting shifts in the relative finan- 
cial supports made by these sources, which have important reper- 
cussions for the objectives of higher education. The following 
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diary ranges. In 1955-56, the largest percentage of universities 
and colleges (84.38) received between 20% and 60®/, of their 
income from fees. In 1965-66, the percentage of universities in 
this contribution range was 55.00. It is also significant that even 
in 1965-66 about 4% of universities and colleges depended 
on fees to the extent of 60% and above of their recurring 
income. 

(rf) Endowments 

There has been continuous reduction in the relative contribu- 
tion from endowments, so much so that contribution from this 
source got reduced from 6.4% of the total recurring income of 
universities and their colleges in 1947-48 to 0.9% in 1965-66. 

pattern of institutional finance 

An attempt was made to study the behaviour of the sources 
of finance pertaining to different types of institutions like univer- 
sities, research institutions, colleges of general education and 
professional education etc. The analysis revealed the following: 

O’) In the case of universities, there has been substantial increase 
in the proportionate contribution from government particularly 
after 1955-56 when the U.G.C. started making contribution to the 
finances of the universities. • 

(») research institutions depend primarily on government 
support; over the years government contribution has indicated a 
tendency to decline. Curiously enough, contribution from local 
bodies and fees has proportionately increased. 

(i/7) In the case of combined arts, science and commerce colleges, 
government contribution has increased from 28% of the total 
direct expenditure in 1947-48 to about 42% in 1965-66. There 
has been some diminution in the contribution from fees, but still 
they were responsible for about 50% of the direct expenditure of 
these institutions representing the highest contribution from this 
source among all institutions of higher learning. 

(ii’) colleges of professional education are much more comfort- 
ably placed so far as government contribution is concerned. 
Further, over the years, there has been a progressive increase in 
contribution from the central and state governments — from about 
71% in 1947-48, government contribution increased to over 76% 
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revealed that despite the state grant-in-aid rules, the assistance is 
neither adequate nor it is given immediately after the establishment 
of an institution. This calls for a radical change in the policy 
relating to the establishment and financing of these institutions. 

O'v) An important aim of higher education is to extend the fron- 
tiers of knowledge and to encourage the pursuit of excellence. 
The objective seems to have been kept in view as larger govern- 
ment assistance has been given to universities. The position, 
however, becomes less reassuring as the centre’s financial contri- 
butions to research institutions has gone down considerably 
although it still continues to be the mainstay of these institutions. 
Assistance from state governments has never been of any 
significance. 

(v) There has been a diminution in the overall contribution 
from fees to the university finances. As already stated, however, 
in the case of general education colleges, fees still constitute the 
largest single source of their direct expenditure. An analysis of 
the state grant-in-aid rules has revealed that those pertaining to 
fees are, by and large, anachronistic; they neither allow fees 
to be utilized for enhancing institutional resources nor can 
they be used as a regulatory mechanism for college admissions. 
The present day fees, which are uniformly levied, provide an 
undeserved subsidy to the middle classes in urban areas which 
are, by and large, the recipients of higher education. 

(yi) There has been a consistent decline in contributions from 
private and other sources to the finances of institutions of higher 
education. Only colleges of general education and intermediate 
colleges can be said to be the beneficiaries from these sources. 
For other institutions their contribution is almost negligible. 
Under the present policy of unplanned growth of higher educa- 
tion, government assistance cannot go a long way and hence steps 
need to be taken to stimulate private benefactions. 

FINANCIAL AD.MINISTRATION 

There is a multiplicity of organizations concerned with the pro\ i- 
ston of financial assistance to institutions of higher ucation in 
India. But there is not much coordination in the financial admims- 
' tralion at the central and state lewis. The various agencies 
concerned with financing higher education do not have any buiit-in 
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general trends may be noted: 

(f) The analysis of sourcewise contribution reveals the absence 
of clear-cut demarcation between the central and state govern- 
ments in the financing of institutions of higher education. Both 
the central and state governments are contributing, in varying 
degrees, to all types of institutions. It has also been found that 
financial assistance from the government has been, by and large, 
inconsistent and erratic. 

An inference that could be drawn from the analysis is that the 
magnitudes of financial support, particularly from the central and 
state governments, are not always based on rationally devised 
criteria. On the other hand, they seem to be the result of a policy 
of ‘ad hocism’ based mainly on the exigencies of the financial 
situation. There is a need for rationalizing procedures and 
patterns of financial assistance particularly from state govern- 
ments so that adequate assistance could be ensured to institutions 
of higher education keeping in view the broad national objectives. 
It would also be useful if the central and state governments could 
demarcate, as clearly as possible, their respective areas of opera- 
tion and provide adequate financial assistance mainly in those 
areas/institutions. This, besides avoiding duplication, would 
facilitate the working of institutions as they would not be required 
to look to a multiplicity of organizations for financial support. 

O’O Over the years, there has been some increase in government 
contribution both to the recurring and non-recurring income of 
the institutions of higher education. The major beneficiaries 
of the increasing government subventions are universities and 
colleges of professional education. In terms of the need for 
relating education to the production of scientific and technical 
manpower this is apparently a correct trend. However, its 
implications on the development of institutions of a general' type 
would need to be carefully studied. 

(iii) The central contribution to colleges of general education 
has not been very significant. The position becomes serious 
when it isseen that, in proportionate terms, even state government 
assistance has been on the decline. The main source of finance 
of these institutions is the student fees. The government seems to 
be content with providing paltry amounts out of its coffers and 
helplessly watching the mushroom growth of these institutions. 
This is corroborated by the study conducted by the author, which 
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suggestions could be made in this connection: 

(i) The ' patterns and procedures of grant-in-aid should be 
clearly and unambiguously laid down and given wide publicity. 

(«) The term ‘approved’ income and expenditure may be defined 
in consultation with the managements of private institutions. 
A broad consensus about the definition may be worked out at the 
national level and introduced in different states with suitable 
modifications wherever necessary. 

{ill) There need be no time lag between the establishment of 
institutions by private bodies and the availability of assistance 
from the government. In the recognition of institutions, however, 
sufficient care should be taken so that the haphazard growth of 
institutions could be checked. 

(iv) Rules of grants should allow for innovations and experi- 
mentation. A mechanism of rewarding better performance 
academic as well as non-academic — ^through incentive grants may 
also prove useful. 

(v) To encourage institutions to raise local resources, provi- 
sion for giving incentives to those which mobilize their own 
resources may be made in the grant-in-aid rules. 

(v/) Universities should insist upon the fulfilment of certain 
minimum conditions particularly in respect of reserve fund, 
buildings, equipment etc, before a private college is gran^ 
affiliation. The state government which -is expected to offer 
financial assistance for its development should be consulted. 
The final authority for grant of affiliation should be ^ ® ^ 
lor who is generally the head of both the university an t c state 


government. ' 

(v/i) The University Grants Commission should strictly concern 
itself with providing assistance for the improvement of colleges 
and universities, and not for peripheral activities. It may provi c 
full assistance in respect of a few very important schemes, i 
other cases, a system of matching contribution b> t c s a c 


versily institutions may be worked out. „rnnf’ 

{via) Maintenance grants should be given on a 
basis. Institutions should be told in advanw abou c q 
of assistance to be made available for their mainfena 
specified period extending from three to five . I 

should betaken oflhelikclyincrcascinthccost oft cc 

expenditure including salaries during the peno o 
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mechanism for mutual consultation. Consequently, growth of 
higher education is bound to be haphazard. Besides, it is not 
possible to achieve inter-disciplinary coordination— so necessary 
for the integrated development of higher education. The U.G.C., 
the main instrument of central government for the coordination 
and determination of standards, has an extremely truncated 
responsibility. Its writ does not run beyond education of a general 
type. Moreover, it is hedged with many obstacles arising out of 
the restrictive nature of some of its functions, as laid down in its 
Act or forced on it by circumstances. All these factors limit the 
fulfilment of the crucial role assigned to the U. G. C. The 
following suggestions have been made for streamlining the 
financial administration of higher education: 

(0 bring all higher education under the purview of the U.G.C.; 

((7) decentralize the working of the U.G.C. so that it could 
keep itself better informed of the financial needs and leVel of 
development of institutions of higher education; 

(lif) establish state university grants committees. The inten- 
tion is, among others, to interpose academic organizations 
between state governments and university institutions in 
different states— the principle on which the central U.G.C. 
has been founded. 

PATTERNS AND PROCEDURE OF GOVERNMENTAL GRANTS 
TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

State government grants for various types of institutions of 
higher education are based on widely varying patterns and pro- 
cedures, The system lacks specificity and dynamism and is largely 

attuned to a rigid institutional pattern which makes innovations 
and experimentation difficult, if not impossible. The ‘deficit’ 
grant system, which is generally in vogue, dampens the enthusiasm 
of private bodies to raise their own resources. The system has 
also no mechanism of rewarding good performance. The rules 
of affiliation framed by universities* also lack specificity. The 
grant-in-aid system will need substantial changes to be an effective 
mode of goal-oriented institutional development. The following 

•The study was confined to 50 universities. 
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to be in setting up of colleges of general education, where three 
out of every four colleges are under the control of private bodies. 
In professional education also, about 50% of institutions are 
managed by private bodies. Relatively speaking, however, 
there has been some diminution in institutions managed by private 
bodies during the post-1947 period. 

It has been found that financial contribution from private sources 
is not commensurate with the number of institutions managed 
by these organisations. Further, private benefactions have 
shown a downward trend during the years under study. An 
analysis of financial contribution from these sources indifferent 
states indicates substantial variations — the range being 2.8% of 
the total direct expenditure on higher education in Assam 
and 28.6% in U.P. The dwindling private contribution is, 
however, not peculiar to India, but represents a worldwide 
phenomenon. 

Private contributions, though diminishing in relative terms, 
are an important means of university finances and therefore, 
need to be stimulated. The following important measures could 
be suggested: 


(0 There should be no ceiling on contributions from indtvi- 
duals/corporations to qualify for income-tax exemption. 

(«) Private bodies may be required to contribute a portion 
of their profits for educational development throug ccn ra 
and/or state legislations. Industrial concerns may also be 
asked to pay a levy for technical education. They may also be 
required to provide for the practical training of cngmecrs an 
technicians under qualified supervisory staff at their o"'" 

They may be encouraged to ‘adopt’ some institutions an p 


for their total cost. .. ,. j 

(m) Grant-in-aid rules ofthc states may be hbcralizcd so as 

to encourage private bodies to set up institutions. 

(h') Educational institutions, to attract private cnc . ’ 

should establish rapport with the 

through their achievements in curricular an ^ . 

fields, undertaking social service and organizing part 


associations. .. . . l m 

(V) A part of the wealth of religious ' j 

have substantial sources of finance may bt app P 
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Such a grant should be ‘unearmarked’ and universities and colleges 
should have the freedom to make necessary changes to suit their 
requirements. The development grants, however, may be earmar- 
ked and given for specific projects. Schemes like construction 
of staff quarters, hostels etc., which are expected to bring in some 
monetary returns, should be assisted through loans to be repaid 
in easy instalments. 


SOME rOLICY ISSUES 

A discussion of certain basic questions of policy relating to finan- 
cing of higher education has been attempted below: 

(a) CentrallState Responsibility in Higher Education 
The Constitution of India has devolved a definite responsibility 
on the central government for the coordination and determination 
of standard of higher education. There is a strong need for closer 
collaboration between the central and state governments in provid- 
ing assistance to institutions of higher education to ensure a har- 
monious development of higher education. This is also necessary 
because indifferent financial resources of the states are not always 
able to finance programmes of expansion and improvement of 
higher education. The central government, however, should 
mainly concentrate on qualitative improvement; setting up 
experimental institutions having ‘seed value’; scholarships forpost- 
graduate education and research and establishment of institutions 
to study problems of national importance such as space research, 
inter-linguistic research and so on. ' 

The states should concern themselves with the expansion of and 
improvement in collegiate education, particularly at the under- 
graduate stage. This can be done through liberal assistance to 
private agencies for setting up institutions of higher education. 
The states may also set up their own institutions generally in fields 
in which private enterprise is either unwilling to participate or is 
not forthcomingin an adequate manner . These institutions should, 
however, be models of efficiency and worthy of emulation. 

(6) Optimising Private Contributions for Higher Education 
Private bodies have made a sizable contribution in the setting 
upofinstitutions of higher education. Their main interest appears 
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(rf) Student Aid Programmes 

An important pre-equisite of the differential’ fee system is the 
extension of the student-aid programmes. The question to be 
considered is whether student-aid should be in the form of outrig t 
grant or loans. Various difficulties are likely to arise from the 
implementation of loan assistance programmes in India because of 
the uncertain employment situation and low pmental incomes. ^ 

The conclusion is that, in the Indian situation, the loan assis- 
tance programme will have limited operational validity, particul- 
arly for students pursuing courses in humanities. Loan assis ance 
could, however, be introduced for professional e uca ion ^ 
the possibilities of students getting employment are brighter. 
There is need for setting up an autonomous organization ® 
nate the various scholarship programmes 
any scheme of scholarships, utmost speed and efficiency ca 
be overemphasised. 
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educational purposes through persuasion, if possible, and 
legislation, if necessary. 

(c) 'Fee Policy' 

Fees constitute the second largest source of higher education 
finances after the government. The present fee-structure, however, 
gives an indiscriminate subsidy* to all — irrespective of their 
capacity to pay. The question of raising fees has to be examined 
from the social, political and economic angles. The practices in 
other countries in this regard are highly dissimilar and offer little 
guidance. The conclusion that has emerged is that, theoretically, 
there is a strong case for raising fees in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. In the context of the present Indian situation, however, 
very few state governments are likely to lake this step for fear of 
popular antagonism. In view of these considerations, a ‘differen- 
tial’ fee system could be attempted. The main constituents of 
this system are: 

(/) On the basis of the school final examination, special admis- 
sion tests and the cumulative records of achievement at the secon- 
dary stage, the students should be categorized as (a) ‘university 
types’— those capable of benefiting from higher education and 
(b) ‘non-university types’, that is those incapable of adequately 
profiting by higher education. 

Students of category (a) may be charged the usual fees and may 
be given scholarships, if necessary. If students in category (b) 
wish to join institutions of higher education, they should be charged 
fees on the ‘cost of service’ principle. In the initial stages, a 
liberal interpretation of this policy, particularly in favour of 
the backward sections would be necessary. An essential con- 
comitant of this policy is larger provision for vocational courses 
at the secondary stage and extension of education through 
correspondence at the university stage. It is expected that this 
policy, besides bringing in larger revenues to institutions, will 
also keep the enrolment in mstilulions within manageable 
dimensions. 


•It has been reckoned that on an average, the amount of subsidy 
worked out to Rs. 480 per student in 1965-66 in the case of afiiliating and 
teaching universities. The amount of subsidy w.as much higher in the 
case of residential teaching univerwties. 
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hope to get away smoothly with what they demand as an essential 
condition for their proper functioning. It may be useful to 
explore the possibilities of introducing institutional devices which, 


while helping universities to streamline their functioning, will serve 
to cushion off the political or mass pressures increasingly ex- 
perienced by universities. 

Finance of universities and colleges is a relatively neglected 
field in the discussions of Indian higher education. What is usually 
said about it is reducible to a few simple propositions. Uni- 
versities do not have' suflScient funds; this is almost axiomatic 
and has little to do with the purposes for which funds are needed. 
Any assessment of purposes from outside impinges on the auto- 
nomy of universities; government grants must increase and so 
must the freedom of universities to use them. Different methods 
t>f determining grants have to be judged in the light of this twofold 
criterion. Financial accountability only signifies a proper obser- 


vance of procedures in incurring expenditure. 

All this may be reasonable but it can perhaps no longer suffice. 
Those who pay the universities are generally insufficiently equipped 
to appreciate their role in national life and therefore do not refrain 
from calling the tune. Moreover, higher education is expensive, 
its financial needs are continually growing. No representatives 
of society can be expected to meet these needs and yet remain 
unconcerned . about what they are helping to achieve. In a 
poor society, an institution demanding public funds in a growmg 
measure is bound to come in for public scrutiny. That its purposes 
and those of the society it serves can be better realized by its eing 
left alone is a proposition which cannot be merely asserted, e 
University must justify itself in terms of its achievements an 

activities. 

Both politicians and university administrators seem 
speak at each other today without any sense of _ 

politician, especially of the ruling variety, often believes t a • 
education is in no way his responsibility. The universi y» * 

''lew, is both a citadel of privilege and a factory for . 

elerks at the same time. Since it claims autonomy, J s 
are its own concern and the ruler cannot be held 

failures or shortcomings. Aware of this attitude, ^ j- 

administrator persists in demanding funds, 

"hich generally serves him as an excellent alibi for us 



University Finance: 
Problems and Procedures 

G. D. Parikh 


The purpose of this paper is to examine briefly some aspects of 
the problem of university finance and to offer a few suggestions 
in the hope of breaking ground in dealing with it. The paper is 
informed by the belief that university autonomy is an important 
principle. The narrow limits within which Indian universities 
enjoy it at present can be expanded by the efforts of the universities 
themselves. 

Mere assertions of autonomous status will not be enough. Such 
assertions, when they do not assume a demagogic form, can 
only be for the present a pious expression of the aspirations of the 
academic community, Cballen^ng or deriding politicians, 
whether those in power or in (he opposition, many actually make 
matters worse so far as the universities are concerned. 

Possibilities of future advance seem to lie in educating the 
masses. One way of doing this is to have a good look at our- 
selves and to present a belter image of ourselves to the com- 
munity. Thus alone can the community be made to realize 
that technical administrative efficiency is a concept of limited 
applicability in the case of universities. Even then it is a moot 
point in the present mood of the community, when everything 
is challenged and nothing is spared, whether universities can 
•Reprinted from Quest, No. 64, pp. 35-40, with permission of the 
author. 
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cians in-goDd humour.. The fixed term of three or five years for 
■the .viceK;hanceIlor seems to be useful, for no vice-chancellor can 
■go. on doing this for a'long time. Such honourable exceptions 
•as are there only prove the rule. By and large, however, the 
present position encourages not only an after-me-the-deluge 
outlook but also a 'certain measure of irresponsibility in university 
expenditure. , An. authoritarian pattern of behaviour can get 
• uilt into an institution which claims freedom for itself and seeks 
y definition to promote it in the intellectual life of the larger 
community. 

Can this situation be changed? Can universities develop alter- 
native sources of income as a corrective to the growing influence 
•u government? The fact that government influence is often un- 
in ormed or motivated by non-educational considerations clearly 
nu erlines the. need. for a corrective. But there hardly seem 
of possibilities in that direction. The nature 

“ Pnilanthropy is gradually changing. While the old tendency 
P'ncs funds at the disposal of those who knew how to 
p and conduct educational institutions, the present approach 
Men of means is' to start and run the institutions them- 


- expansion of education, the significance of a college 

a source of power or a centre of public relations has grown, and 
a politician and the financier now think of employing the educa- 
| of entrusting the job to him. Taxation policies also 

j . ® drying up of the private sources of educational finance. 
Co,. -tendency to offer private resources for specific pur- 
aod 0^ general support has all along been there 
Vero f ' to hold the field. Because Indian universiUes 
fia,! “ long time mere examining bodies, their endowment 
in ponerally tied up with the recognition of achievements 

tile ^od not with lowering of the cost of education o 

Prosr~ T' ^'■‘''^‘0 philanthropy did appear for some time to 
but tj, ! founding a college to the founding of a umversity, 
pi, * ^ndeucy disappeared before gathering any momentum. 
canno, .“^‘o initiate a change in the existing praoti“s obnom y 
Again, total reliance on private philan 
tliutsurt* I’O desirable. There is no reason whateverfor ^he g 

^'^PPorf be more conducive to freedom. 

® ould come from as many diverse sources as poss » 
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ings. He will however reject as impractical any suggestion to 
develop alternative sources of support. He continually asks for 
more from those whom, he does not expect to bother about or inter- 
fere with what he is doing. The overall situation is thus at best 
one of complete lack of communication and a steady drift; at 
worst, the university functions as a wing of the administration or 
an instrument of the powers that be. In either case, it is a danger- 
ous situation. 

It is imperative to improve this communication, for in its absence 
no efforts at reform or development can be effective. Steady and 
sustained support, so essential for implementing proposals of 
reform, may simply not be forthcoming. An attempt to evolve an 
agreed approach to problems is essential so that both sides may be 
aware of their commitments and responsibilities. 

It is known that the American pacesetting institutions in higher 
education have for a long time been ‘private’ institutions; they do 
not depend on government support. It is also clear that with us 
there is no counterpart of the American ‘private’ university. 
Not that ‘private’ institutions in higher education were not started; 
but they either started receiving government support or got poli- 
ticized. The general economic condition of the community is also 
a factor to be considered in this respect. While private institu- 
tions at the primary or the secondary level could be sustained 
through higher tuition fees, it was almost impossible to expect this 
in the sphere of higher education. Strictly independent or private 
institutions came to signify at. the higher level unconventional, 
idealistically motivated institutions, administering programmes 
generally of a lower quality. They are now seeking to get into 
the university stream. India’s ‘private’ pace-setting university 
stiU remams a dream. 

It is needless to labour this point. But the overall situation 
has an element which deserves to be properly understood and 
analyzed. A vice-chancellor may spend lakhs during liis tenure 
of office but neither he nor his colleagues have the responsibility 
of raising a penny. He has, first, to be a person of the right kind; 
the appointing authority will generally take care of this.. Secondly 
he must keep on the right side of the right persons in power. 
Those who are in the university also realize that they can often get 
the necessary support by doing the same. The mode of raising 
university finances necessarily requires an ability to keep politi- 
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be easy to adopt this approach in a general way. But there 
need be no difficulty in experimenting with it and exploring its 
possibilities in some selected cases. It can open up the possibility 
of a much better understanding between the university and the 
community. It is the vacuum created by the absence of such 
understanding which the politician rushes to fill up at present. 
Mere sermons asking him to keep off the campus are not likely to 
be of any help. 

An effort to justify university programmes and the expenditure 
to be incurred on them will necessitate, inter alia, some education 
of the community on the nature of university administration. 
This may not be an easy task. But it is essential that a beginning 
is made. An important difficulty may arise from the fact that what 
is important in the case of university is the attainment of academic 
objectives, not merely the efficiency of administration. The 
concept of wastage has a different meaning in the context of the 
university. What may ordinarily be described as wastage 
sometimes becomes indispensable for maintaining an atmosphere 
in which talent, when it appears, may have the opportunity to 
grow. No one can tell when it will appear or whether it will 
appear at all, but conditions have to be maintained for facilitating 
its growth. A poor country will certainly find it difficult to accept 
that not only has efficiency to be sacrificed to some extent for 
attaining goals but some of the goals themselves are of an intan- 
gible nature. This may create difficulties in laying down norms for 
administrative performance. It is nevertheless essential that the 
community should understand these features of university adminis- 
tration and thus appreciate the work of the imiversity properly. 

It may be easier to achieve this if a clear distinction is drawn 
between elements of university administration which are measur- 
able and can be' judged objectively and those which cannot be so 
judged objectively and those which cannot be so judged. Use of 
physical accommodation, of libraries and laboratories, participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities are some of the cases in point. 
True, the conclusions drawn from some of these data may be 
of limited significance. But they can still be useful in improving 
the functioning of these institutions. Again, in a phase of rapid 
expansion of education, the need to obtain maximum returns from 
available resources is bound to be emphasized. While its legiti- 
macy must be conceded, indiscriminate economies may actually 
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private philanthrophy being only one of them. It can furnish a 
corrective or a balancing element and not be a substitute for 
government support. It can provide a climate for the improve- 
ment of communication between the university and the govern-, 
ment without touching the problem of communication itself. 
Institutions of higher education everywhere in the world are 
increasingly coming to depend on the public exchequer and the 
relations betweenthelwohavetoberationaland harmonious in 
the interest of the community. 

There is no doubt that universities need more funds; it is equally 
evident that governments do not have enough funds to meet their 
needs. But it does not follow that government support should 
appear as an alternative to that of society. Higher education 
involves development of abilities and skills which are bound to be 
helpful to the individual concerned. But at the same time there 
are distinct gains for society from this individual development 
and its social and cultural consequences. The costs of higher 
education have therefore to be shared between them. Given 
limited resources, each is inclined to pass the burden on to 
the other. The argument that there should be no rise in tuition 
fees and that it is the business of government to support higher 
education acquires in this context a measure of plausibility. 
Since the numbers involved are limited, governments do not take 
the claims of universities seriously but at the same time would not 
want them to meet these through higher fees. Since they take this 
position as representatives of the community, it almost amounts 
to saying that the community is not interested in universities. 
I am not so much concerned here with the quantum of support 
demanded and the extent to which it is actually given. What is 
important is the argument involved. Although there are several 
sources of income for universities, the argument gains in signifi- 
cance from the fact that the two sources concerned — grants and 
fees — happen to be responsible for a major part of this income. 

The question should rather be considered with the legitimacy of 
the needs of the university, and not the scarcity of available 
resources. The two agencies in that case will think in terms of 
supplementing each other’s efforts. The university should be 
able to^ersuade the community to recognize the usefulness of its 
work and to pay for it. Whenever it is able to do so, government 
should also increase its assistance to the university. It may not 
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has beeen sanctioned by the University Grants Commission is 
soxmd for it. The actual adoption of one or the other of these 
approaches is largely influenced by considerations of available 
funds. Paucity of funds sometimes induces the government to 
begin coordinating developmental programmes arbitrarily on 
the basis of ad hoc advice and creates needless discontent. Some- 
times it leads to an equally arbitrary refusal to share expenditure. 

All these difficulties may be obviated by having a grants com- 
mittee at the state level which can function in respect of the univer- 
sities in the state in a manner comparable to the functioning of the 
UGC in relation to the central universities. Such a committee can 
be charged with the responsibility of promoting a co-ordinated 
programme of development of universities and colleges and of 
providing grants, both capital and recurring, for that purpose. It 
can also be in charge of the maintenance grants to universities and 
colleges. The UGC and the state grants committee can jointly 
process all developmental proposals in consultation with the uni- 
versities concerned. 

The number of universities and colleges has been growing rapidly 
for some time past and will continue to grow. It will be increas- 
ingly difficult for the UGC to keep track of these institutions and 
meaningfully to regulate their development. A change in the 
organization of the UGC, no matter how otherwise desirable, 
cannot be of much avail in this respect. While the UGC will 
certainly be concerned with the maintenance and improvement of 
standards, it can discharge its obligations much better with the 
help of the state committee rather than through direct dealings 
with universities and colleges. 

The colleges, which one normally includes as parts of universities 
to which they are affiliated, present a somewhat different problem 
in respect of finance. There are colleges run by governments, by 
local bodies like municipal corporations, or by universities. 
These will have to be distinguished from what are generally known 
as private colleges. Generally, proprietary institutions are not 
permitted by universities. While university administrators may 
incur large expenditure they arc, as pointed out earlier, under no 
obligation to raise any part of the funds they spend. The govern- 
ing bodies of colleges, on the other hand, carry full responsibility 
in this respect. This explains the nature of the criticism often 
advanced against these two types of institutions. Universities, 
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do more harm than good. The spheres of university administra- 
tion in which criteria of scientific management are genuinely 
applicable have therefore to be clearly distinguished so as to 
ensure satisfaction of legitimate popular feelings without weaken- 
ing the basic work of universities. 

The development expenditure of universities other than the 
centrally administered ones seems to present problems of a some- 
what different nature. What is essential in these cases is an under- 
standing among three agencies: the UGC, the State Government 
and the university in question. While the UGC may appreciate 
the developmental needs of the university, it can also be expected 
to consider them in the context of an all-India setting. It may 
also be useful to remember that its approach has been gradually 
shifting from merely sanctioning grants or functioning as a clearing 
house of information and experience to initiating academic acti- 
vities and programmes in universities. The scheme of centres of 
advanced studies is a case in point. The area studies programme 
is another such case. 

These schemes are generally financed on a different basis from 
those that are submitted by universities themselves. But, first, 
they presuppose the necessary keenness on the part of the univer- 
sities concerned to undertake the schemes, for liberal financial 
provision alone cannot ensure their success. Secondly, this mode 
offinancing may sometimes involve diversion of the attention of 
universities in directions which, from the standpoint of their 
responsibilities as state institutions, may not be very important. 
Thirdly, it is obvious that for developmental proposals submitted 
by universities the points of view of the state governments and 
the individual universities assume decisive significance. 

Difficulties have often arisen because of the attitude of state 
governments. Their views are not available expeditiously. They 
do not provide the matching contributions or accept the res- 
ponsibility of continuing the schemes after UGC support has 
ceased. The Education Commission has cited several examples of 
this kind. The reasons can be of two types, academic and 
financial. The government often does not have the machinery to 
evaluate a scheme in the context of a properly co-ordinated prog- 
ramme of university development in the state as a whole. It 
may therefore be influenced by ad hoc considerations, if not by 
altogether irrelevant ones, or be willing to accept that whatever 
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tion and will be unable to undertake such inspection of colleges, 
leaving the universities alone. The machinery that discharges 
this function must be a part of the university system and the state 
grants committee may provide a way out. 

Such a committee can provide an answer to yet another question. 
The powers of affiliation and disaffiliation, in almost all cases, 
finally rest with the government and not with universities. The 
universities have often argued that this involves a serious encroach- 
ment on their legitimate-authority. Governments have however 
paid no heed to the complaint. One important argument in this 
respect has been that the university, by affiliating a college, creates 
an additional financial commitment for the government, and that 
therefore the latter must have a say in the matter. The argument 
sounds plausible. But in actual practice, it has been completely 
defeated. 

Given the minimum facilities and arrangements, there is no 
reason why the university should come in the way of an institution 
being started; in fact, it is much less equipped than the government 
to meet the pressure that refusal would sometimes generate. 
The universities therefore tend to be liberal or free in this respect, 
leaving it to the government to refuse affiliation if it wishes to do 
so. Once the die is cast in this manner, it is not easy for govern- 
ment to come to a negative conclusion. Thus an instrument of 
regulating the growth of higher education is reduced to an empty 
formality. The state grants committee may provide an answer 
to this problem. If it is a statutory authority, it can exercise a 
measure of control in regulating the growth of institutions on a 
rational basis and at the same time help those that have come into 
being to attain operational standards conducive to qualitative 
improvement of higher education. 

It is needless to go into the constitution, powers and functions 
of the state grants committee. Suffice it to emphasize that the 
committee must not be at the mercy of the different pulls which 
dominate state politics today. It should have sufficient powers 
to discharge its duties and obligations and should be free from day- 
to-day interference by the government. The work of the commi- 
ttee can come for discussion in the form of a report which may 
be placed before the legislature. The discussion on it can be 
available to the committee for its guidance. 

political pulls operate not only at the Union level but also in the 
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it is said, are lavish and squander resources; colleges, on the other 
hand, are generally miserly; they never spend enough, even for 
purposes which are academic. If the commitment of the public 
exchequer by way of grants is clearly defined, the skill in financially 
administering a collegiate institution often seems to lie in so adjust- 
ing the expenditure as to maximize the surplus of income, 
including the grant, over expenditure. There is another point of 
difference between the two. While universities do not like to 
have their expenditure scrutinized or regulated by any outside 
agency, the major items of expenditure in the case of colleges are 
clearly regulated by the university, in any case until a college 
gets permanently afiiliated to the university. Even after such 
permanent affiliation, it does not become free from the control of 
the university. Thus emerges a rather peculiar feature of the 
college as an organization. Its academic activities are regulated by 
the university while its expenditure is scrutinized primarily by the 
government for determining the quantum of grants. The imiver- 
sity demands facilities in colleges without contributing to their 
creation in any manner. The result is an inherent weakness in 
the control exercised by it. The government contributes to the 
expenditure incurred by colleges but it has no powers of inspection. 
The result is its normal reluctance to help in an adequate measure. 

There is yet another aspect of this problem which seems to be 
assuming an increasingly serious form with the expansion of edu- 
cation. As enrolment goes up, existing institutions tend to grow 
in size, with a growth in the spirit of commercialization and 
financial manipulation. It is true that in the case of one univer- 
sity, such a growth has taken place quite indiscriminately. In 
many cases, however, what has taken place is a rapid increase in 
the number of low-cost institutions. This is true of some cities 
and most of the rural areas. And if rural children are to derive 
the benefit of higher education which has been taken to them, 
rural colleges will have to be properly upgraded. There is every 
need for making extensive use of the method of earmarked grants 
for achieving this object. But government cannot do so for the 
simple reason that earmarked grants will obviously necessitate 
institutional inspection and not merely a scrutiny of the accounts. 
Such inspection cannot be undertaken by any government with- 
outprejudicing university autonomy. Besides, the government will 
pot have the personnel for inspecting institutions of higher educa- 
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slate. In fact, pressures in tlie states would be much mbre'direct 
and difficult to resist, and nothing could be worse thah h committee 
subjected to them. The creation of such 'a committee will there- 
fore place a tremendous responsibility ' on state governments. 
But the experiment, if properiy' conducted, can also' bring distinct 
gains in terms of improvement of higher education in the states. 
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and desiring to pursue studies, but also urged that measures be 
implemented to steer students away from higher education. 

The fact is, however, that there has been a large and unregulated 
increase in enrolments. The issue is no longer one of whether 
there should be restrictions on enrolments, but how such restric- 
tions are to be implemented in a fair and just manner. 

Planning for higher education under a policy of selective or 
restrictive admissions would require the determination of the 
number of places to be provided in higher education. Several 
approaches are possible in this regard: (1) the pool of ability 
approach; (2) the social demand approach; (3) the rate of 
return approach and (4) the manpower requirements approach. 

The premise in the ‘pool of ability* approach is that ability and 
talent vary from person to person and the restricted number of 
college places should go to those best fitted to utilize them. The 
Education Commission thus suggested the following criteria to 
•determine enrolments. 

(1) The goal should be to provide higher education to all talen- 
ted students — the top 5 to 10 per cent in an age group. 

(2) The capacity to provide facilities, such as qualified teachers, 
should be a limiting factor. 

(3) Manpower requirements should guide educational enrol- 
ments. 

The first of these three criteria is based on the pool of 
ability approach. But the figure of 5 to 10% is arbitrary and the 
variance is too large to provide a norm for planning. Further it 
is effectively restricted by criteria (2) and (3). In other words 
criterion (2)— the availability of resources— and criterion (3)— 
manpower requirements — are the real determinants of the total 
number of places to be provided. Criterion (1) — the pool of 
ability — can' be considered to be a determinant of the number of 
■places only when the figure so arrived at is less than what is feasible 
under (2) or (3) — a situation not likely to arise in the near future. 

The ‘pool of ability’ argument is an important consideration 
in determining who should get admission to colleges. The implica- 
tion is that only those who can profit by college education should 
be admitted. Since equalization of educational opportunity is 
a major goal of our poh'cy, there may often be a serious conflict 
of this goal with the pool of ability criterion. But it is indisputable 
that universities and colleges should lay down minimum eligibility 
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“Though we could not” according to the Education Commission, 
“afford a 10% annual rate of increase we live with a 12% rate 
of increase.” Are we living then beyond our means in this 
sector? 

Implicit in the Education Commission’s assessment was the 
assumption of a growth rate in National Income of 6.6% from • 
1961-1970 and 7% from 1971-86. The actual growth rate in 
national income from 1960-61 to 1968-69 was only 36.5% or about 
4.5% per annum. It may be argued that this average includes 
two or three bad agricultural years and does not reflect the impact 
of the Green Revolution. But even the Fourth Five Year Plan 
envisages a growth rate of only 5.5% during 1969-74 and 6.2% 
in 1974-79 — much below that was envisaged by the Education 
Commission. 

Here then is the crux of the problem of planning higher educa- 
tion. Economic growth is below expected levels. Enrolments 
in higher education on the other hand, if we accept the Education 
Commission’s assessment, are far above ‘expected’ levels and 
already much beyond our capacity. In the long run, however, the 
commission’s assessment would certainly not be valid. The 
number of persons enrolled in higher education per thousand of 
total population is still far less than in most developed nations. 
As such there would be a case for increasing the rate of growth in 
enrolments from this comparative standpoint. The kind of self- 
generating and self-reliant economy we aim at needs a very large 
number of research and technical personnel and a large population 
with high educational attainments. Social justice also demands 
that access to higher education should be available to sections of 
people hitherto deprived due to historic, social or economic 
reasons. But we cannot ignore the short-term constraint on 
resources. 

It is not surprising that there is no agreement concerning the 
desirability or feasibility of restricting entry into higher education. 
While the Education Commission strongly favoured restrictive 
admissions and noted that opposition to the concept was diminish- 
ing, a committee of Members of Parliament argued that discussion 
of restriction was premature and that what was needed was a more 
serious consideration of the alternatives for secondary school 
graduates. The committee favoured providing educational 
opportunities beyond the secondary level to all those able to 
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in 1974-79 — much below that was envisaged by the Education 
Commission. 

Here then is the crux of the problem of planning higher educa- 
tion. Economic growth is below expected levels. Enrolments 
in higher education on the other hand, if we accept the Education 
Commission’s assessment, are far above ‘expected’ levels and 
already much beyond our capacity. In the long run, however, the 
commission’s assessment would certainly not be valid. The 
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that access to higher education should be available to sections of 
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ing, a committee of Members of Parliament argued that discussion 
of restriction was premature and that what was needed was a more 
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graduates. The committee favoured providing educational 
opportunities beyond the secondary level to all those able to 
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(4) Finally we decide on assumption about the future length 

of study.® 

In essence the assessment is based on past trends aUowing for 
corrections based on judgment. The Robbins Commission ex- 
pected that the growing and better primaiy and secondary educa- 
tion, increasing national prosperity and improved educational 
standards of parents would contribute to a substantial growth in 
the demand for higher education in the United Kingdom. All 
these factors operate with even greater force in India and contribute 
to the enormous pressure for college admissions. 

The ‘rate of return approach*, as available resources constitute 
the major constraint in expansion of higher education, is concep- 
tually and logically the most attractive tool to determine the num- 
ber of places to be provided. If resources required for higher 
education are treated as ‘investment* on the cohorts and the future 
lifetime earnings of the cohorts (over and above what they would 
have earned but for higher education) as the ‘return*, it is possible 
to calculate the current rate of return on investment after discount- 
ing the future earnings appropriately. Resources can then be 
allocated to highereducation in such a way that the rate of return 
thereon equals the rate of return on any other alternative invest- 
ment such as on primary education,, adult literacy, agriculture 
or commerce. This well-known equimarginal optimisation 
principle of economics is simple enough, but difficulties arise as 
soon as we try to assess the additional earnings of a lifetime 
attributable to higher education. 

All the benefits from higher education do not accrue to the indi- 
vidual. Some accrue to society. The private rate of return may 
thus understate the benefits. And the ‘social’* rate of return is 
none too easy to calculate. Income earnings depend not only on 
educational level, but on ability, motivation, family status, chance 
and several other factors. The economists who have worked in 
this field attribute a certain percentage of earnings to higher educa- 
tion, but the basis of such ‘notional attribution’ is often question- 
able. 

The computation of extra earnings due to higher education 
would be meaningful only in an economy where prices are rational 

^ttcpori on Jflsher Eitucation, I961’63. (The Robbins Report). London: 
»MSO, J963, p. 55. 
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requirements and adhere to them. 

Strict enforcement of essential eligibility requirements at college 
level combined with reforms of examination system at high school 
level will go a long way in lessening the pressure for admissions 
in colleges and in improving the calibre of cohorts entering the 
higher education stream. If relaxation of eligibility requirements 
for any group of students is made on broader considerations of 
social justice it should be obligatory to provide additional tuition 
and other facilities to ensure that those who do not fulfil minimum 
requirements are brought up to the desired standard within a 
specified period. 

The social demand or demand for places approach may mean 
that we provide that number of places as are effectively demanded. 
This is not the same as a policy of unrestricted admissions. Under 
a policy of unrestricted admissions the state would take on itself 
the responsibility of providing an adequate number of places in 
colleges irrespective of the students’ ability to pay for 
college education. Under the social demand approach, the state 
permits as many colleges to be started as can fend for themselves. 
Those who can ‘buy’ higher education are allowed to buy it. 

The Robbins Commission on Higher Education in the United 
Kingdom (1961-63) adopted ‘the demand for places approach’ 
— but not on the basis of an individual’s ability to pay for higher 
education. The concept of demand for places is developed by 
the Robbins Commission is based on the principle of developing 
a pool of ability, i.e. “all young persons qualified by ability and 
attainment to pursue a full-time course in higher education should 
the opportunity to do so.” In estimating the likely demand 
for places the Robbins Commission adopted the following 
steps: 

(I) We first look at the size of the age group relevant to higher 
education. 

(2} Then we estimate what proportions of these age groups 
are likely to reach the level of attainment appropriate for entry. 

(3) We next consider how many of those so qualified should 
be assumed to enter. This in effect involves two assumptions: 

(a) How many will try to enter higher education, and 

(b) What proportion of applicants with given attainments 
should be given places (degree of completion). 
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from 10.5% to 7.9%. For the postgraduate stage, however, the 
commission suggested that the rate of growth be slightly accelera- 
ted from 11 to 11.5%. The commission recommended that these 
estimates be revised from time to time and be prepared for each 
state and that suitable machinery be set up for the purpose. 

How is it that the Robbins Commission dealing with a much 
smaller and less complex situation and with better and more relia- 
able statistics found the manpower requirement estimates not a 
very reliable guide for educational planning, while the Education 
Commission dealing with a vastly more complex situation and with 
inadequate statistics still relied on manpower estimates as the basis 
for its recommendations. 

Perhaps the Robbins Commission operating in a relatively stable 
situation preferred the more precise estimates of demand for places 
by projecting past trends in educational enrolments with modifica- 
tions here and there to the uncertain estimates based on man- 
power requirements. The Education Commission in India was on 
the other hand dealing with a situation where past trends were 
not a sure or desirable guide for the future. They needed some 
norms as a guide and seized on manpower requirements as the 
best available. 

Undoubtedly there are difficulties in manpower planning and 
in Unking the same to educational enrolments. These difficulties 
can be appreciated if we look at the xmderlying assumptions of the 
estimates prepared by the Indian Statistical Institute and the 
London School of Economics for the Education Commission. 
The estimates commence with the country's stock of educated 
manpower in 1961 derived from the 1961 census and a special 
tabulation of the National Sample Survey. There were at that 
time 5.2 million workers with qualifications equivalent to matri- 
culation and above. Two-thirds of these were in towns and the 
rest in rural areas. Over half were employed in other services 
(public administration, education, etc). About one in five (1.1 
million) were graduates. Only one lakh were in manufacturing 
industries. 

Two broad methods were used to assess the number required 
in 1976 and 1986. One method was used for manufacturing indus- 
tries and the other for services. 

For industries, the overall growth targets of national income 
were broken up into sectors which vary from 11.85% for factory 
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and reflect accurately the relative value of goods and services. 
This is clearly not the case in India, where many extra-market 
factors operate. 

However attractive conceptually, the rate of return analysis 
cannot by itself be an adequate tool for determining the extent 
of investment in higher education though one may readily admit 
that the analysis, used with caution, would prove a valuable guide. 
It is the fourth approach of manpower requirements that is of 
greatest value in the Indian context. Like other approaches this 
too has its limitations. Indeed the Robbins Commission in the 
U.K. categorically declared; 

In principle the problem of estimating the number of places 
required can be approached in two ways: by considering what 
supply of different kinds of highly educated persons will be 
required to meet the needs of the nation or by considering what 
the demand for places in higher education is likely to be. We 
have decided that the second approach presents the sounder 
basis for estimates. We have found the first approach unprac-: 
tlcable for while it is possible for a nuihber of professions and 
over the short terra to calculate with a fair degree of precision 
what the national need for recruits will be, we have found no 
reliable basis for reckoning the totality of such needs over a 
long term. 

Reporting three years later in the Indian context the Education 
Commission had no such doubts. Posing the question as to what 
would be the enrolment policy in higher education in the next 
twenty years, the Education Commission stated, “Our recommen- 
dation is that the expansion of facilities in higher edcrcafron 
should be planned broadly on the basis of general trends regarding 
manpower needs and employment opportunities.” 

Specifically based on a joint study by the Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute and the London School of Economics, the Education Com- 
mission projected an enrolment target of 2.2 million by 1975-76 
and 4.1 million by 1985-86 in higher education. The commission 
further recommended that the annual rate of expansion of enrol- 
ment in arts, commerce and science at the undergraduate stage be 
reduced from the prevalent 9% to 5.3%; and in professional 
education, including teaching and law, at the undergraduate stage 
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How nice and firm these figures look. Behind them are several 
assumptions: on rate of growth of income of the different sectors 
of the economy; on the ratio of educated manpower to net 
output; on educational qualifications needed for the jobs, 
the extent of work-participation by the educated manpower; 
attrition of manpower stocks; and on wastage and dropout in the 
educational system. And above all there are assumptions on 
feasible norms regarding medical, teaching, research and services 
personnel. 

The application of manpower requirements approach would 
require that each of these assumptions be most carefully investi- 
gated and brought as near reality as possible. Further there 
would be need for constant revision of estimates and a feedback 
system that would take note of every deviation from expected 
paths and to make timely adjustments. But with the best arrange- 
ments in the world one can only minimize the gaps between the 
expected and actual requirements. One cannot altogether 
eliminate the gap as, in an age of technological change^ future is 
always uncertain. 

We can lead the horse to the water but can we make it drink? 
We may provide the required alternative educational courses but 
canwe persuade students or their parents to prefer a vocational 
course to a general degree in higher education? Or can we prevent 
a graduate qualified in one field utilizing his talent in another 
(internal drainage) or exporting it abroad (brain drain)? 

It is the task of manpower planning to deal with these issues and 
no planning of higher educational enrolments would be complete 
without a plaiming of appropriate incentive-disincentive systems. 
The analysis of need, demand and supply of educated manpower — 
as of other manpower — should reveal the needed changes in 
policy. Let us consider the very useful hypothetical model 
presented by F. Harbison.^ (see Table Page 100) 

The divergence between need and demand is very familiar in 
India. There is ‘need’ for vocational courses at the end of secon- 
dary education, but not ‘the demand’. The creation of supply 
facilities will not solve the problem of lack of demand. One 
must go to the root causes of attraction for the degree and for 
college education and take steps to correct the causes. Vocatio- 
* Harbison, Educational Planning and Human Resource Detelopment. 
(Paris: UNESCO, 1967), p. 19. 
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establishments and i 1 .24% for construction to 3.86% for agricul- 
ture. The manpower required was calculated on the assumption 
that the ratio of employment of educated manpower to net output 
will remain constant. For services, each major service was treated 
separately. It was assumed that the requirements of public 
administration and defence will increase at 4% a year. The demand 
for teachers was derived from enrolment estimates and assump- 
tions about pupil-teacher ratios and teachers’ qualifications. 
The need for medical personnel was based on one doctor for 3,000 
population in 1975-76 and one per 2,000 in 1985-86. l-egal and 
business services were assumed to grow as fast as the economy as 
a whole. Recreational and personal services were assumed to 
grow a little less. For all the remaining services, the growth of 
3% a year was assumed up to 1976 and 5% thereafter. On this 
basis the number of medical workers required was expected to , 
increase from 5.2 million in 1961 to 16.6 million in 1976 and 32.6 
million in 1986. Graduate workers were expected to increase 
from I.l million in 1961 to 3.3 million in 1976 and to6.5 million 
in 1986. 

Not all matriculates and graduates would, however, be workers. 
Some would be unemployed, some might remain students and 
some would be housewives. It was assumed that the participation 
rate i.e., the proportion of educated men and women at work, 
will remain the same as in 1961. On this basis the total stock of 
educated manpower requirement for future years was arrived at. 
From this the annual outturn of matriculates, intermediates and 
graduates required was worked out. 

These annual outturn requirements were than converted into 
educational enrolments on (he basis of observed relationship 
between enrolments and outturn in 1961, allowance having been 
made for the various recommendations regarding pattern of educa- 
tion, length of courses, wastages, etc. Finally the commission 
arrived at the following enrolment level: 


1975-76 1985-86 

(in millions) (in ntimons) 

Matriculation 12.6 24.3 

Intermediate 3.6 6.8 

Undergraduate 3 6.2 
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Some may take a long time, such as changing the values attached 
by society to particular jobs. 

It is possible to sum up the arguments made in this paper in 
a few points: 

Imbalances as between demand, need and supply might be 
corrected by measures such as those outlined above. Necessary 
and desirable as these measures are, they offer no solution to the 
basic structural imbalance when an economic system is unable to 
absorb the products of the educational system. In theory, enrol- 
ments in higher education could be contained if higher secondary 
education is vocationalised. But which young man or his guardian 
would willingly choose a vocational course unless there is a reason- 
able guarantee of a satisfactory employment on completion of 
the course? Nor is the problem solved by the magic wand of 
self-employment. If the economy can support a certain quantum 
of jobs in a year, this quantum cannot be substantially increased 
through self-employment rather than through employment under 
another.* The essence of the matter is that both the economic and 
educational systems must provide adequate opportunities for the 
fast growing population. But to many the suggestion to restrict 
higher educational system merely because of the lack of growth of 
economic system would appear to be based on a perverse logic. 
It will be argued that if our young men cannot get jobs at the end 
of higher secondary stage of education let them get at least 
university placement, instead of being idle. From an individual’s 
standpoint, there is something to be said for this, hut from the 
country’s point of view, the same total resources feed both econo- 
mic and educational systems and funds cannot be diverted from 
the slower-growing system to the other. Even from the indivi- 
dual’s point of view, there is no sense in postponing the problem of 
suitable employment, the years spent in the college being often no 
more than disguised waste of time, energy and funds. The solu- 
tion lies in faster economic growth. But economic growth is a 
function not so much of ‘capital accumulation’ (as we used to 
believe), but of new knowledge provided by research and the 
capacity to use that knowledge in mastering the environment for 
better provisioning of society — a capacity that is derived from a 

•This is not to deny the importance of initiative and enterprise in 
enlarging employment opportunities. This is the Kernel of truth in the 
form of self-employment. 
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Occupation 

Need* 

Demand 

Supply 

Facilities 

Reasons 

Technicians and 

Very large 

Very small 

Very small 

Low status and 

sub-professional 

people 




pay; few oppor- 
tunities for 

advancement 

Teachers 

Very large 

Small 

Small 

Low status and 
salary 

High status and 

Scientists and 

Large 

Large 

Very small 

Engineers, 
Managers and 
Executives 
Clerical and 

Large 

Large 

Small . 

pay. High edu- 
cation costs 

Escape from 

secretarial 




drudgery for 





women 

Craftsmen 

Large 



High status and 

Doctors 

Small 

Very large 

Very small 

income 

Lawyers 

Very small 

Very large 

Very small 

High status; 


Overflow from 
other faculties 


•Coluraa 2 ‘Needs’ are determiocd by manpower assessment and 
represent the country’s manpower or educational requirements to meet 
specific social, political and economic goals. Demand reflects individual 
desires to prepare for a particular profession or trade, the desires for 
given types of education. 

nal courses must be made attractive in terms of salary and status. 

There may also be instances where the need and demand both 
exist but supply facilities are inadequate. The poor calibre of 
clerical and secretarial work in many parts of India is possibly 
due to lack of pre-employment training facilities. It would be 
interesting to assess the effect of lack of training facilities for 
marketing personnel on the slow development of markets and on 
the relative lack of multiplier effects of investment. 

The situation where supply facilities are restricted due to high 
cost of education is rare in India owing to a fairly liberal policy 
of scholarships and subsidies. One can thus identify the lags in 
demand, need and supply and take adequate corrective action. 
Some of these corrective steps may be easy such as opening of new 
institutions or provision of scholarships. Others, such as reduc- 
tion in salary differentials, may be more difficult to implement. 



Scientific and Technical Personnel* 

P. N. Chowdhury and R.K. Nandy 


The national stock of qualified scientific and technical personnel 
(s. t. p.) passed the million mark in 1970. This development itself 
is not only a source of great strength for India’s socio-economic 
structure, but poses a challenge to manpower strategists in 
particular and planners and administrators in general. 

Scientists, engineers, technologists and doctors constitute 
service personnel devoted to the social and economic uplift of the 
country along with the other sectors of the working population. 
They sustain the socioeconomic machine of the country and are, 
in their turn, sustained by it. But their role in nation-building 
operates mainly on the intellectual and professional plane; this 
characteristic tends to cause their isolation from the bulk of other 
productive personnel and invests them with a certain unwarranted 
sense of dignity and pride. The special position of this community 
of intellectual labour vis-a-vis society is featured by a large social 
investment for their intellectual and professional development. 
It has been the practice that higher the level of academic courses 
pursued, the higher is the public subsidy for the student trainee*. 
Judging from tlie scheme of social expenditure on education and 
training, one engineer may be deemed equivalent to thirteen matri- 

•Thc authors are personalty responsible for the views expressed 
in the paper. 

* Vacation Commlszion Report, 1964~€6, pp. 28-58. 
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certain amalgam of skills, values and attitudes which education is 
expected to impart. It is not so much the economic system but 
the educational system that is responsible for generating and 
sustaining the basic forces of growth. It is in the quality of educa- 
tional and research effort that one must find an answer to the 
problem of basic imbalances in the rates of growth of population, 
education and the economy. But so long as the basic imbalances 
persist, there is no escape from containing the enrolments within 
available resources while stretching the resources to the utmost 
through part-time and correspondence education. 
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larger proportion than engineers graduating from other institu- 
tions. 

(2) It is easier for IIT graduates to get admission to foreign 
universities, but it is also easier for them to get employment in 
India. Indian industries used to recruit engineers from the IITs 
upto 1967. The situation has changed since 1968. 

(3) About 75% of the overseas IIT students had gone to U.K., 
U.S. A. and West Germany almost in equal proportions, i.e. about 
25% each. 

(4) Among those who have gone abroad after their education 
in the HT’s, about three-fourths had left the country within two 
years after their completion of the IIT course. 

(5) According to the National Register study, about 58% of 
the overseas IIT graduates have returned to India compared to 
about 49% for all engineering graduates in the sample. Thus 
it appears that institutions like IITs have their own utilities for 
generating and adding to the nation’s stock of excellent s.t.p. 
Large investments in such institutions help in skill formation of 
the nation in the long run. 

Qualified scientists, engineers and medical personnel occupy a 
pivotal position in society and at any given point of time, higher 
the degree of malutilization the higher is the volume of social dis- 
affection generated by the sections affected by imbalances. The 
impact of social tension is not necessarily localized but works both 
in backward and forward directions, i.e. in the backward direction, 
when students who constitute the would-be entrants into the labour 
force tend to develop a morbid attitude towards social goals and 
practices and in the fonvard direction when the already established 
sections become sceptical about their future development. 

The inspiration for expansion of higher education, in general, lies 
in expansion of education at the undergraduate level. Postgradu- 
ate education is sought after by two categories of graduates — 
firstly, those proposing to enter teaching and research careers and 
secondly, those who failed to obtain for themselves remunerative 
jobs within a reasonable time. But the prime cause for the 
increased demand for higher education is the expectation for a 
better lifetime earning capacity, and the prospect of securing 
better jobs and higher social status. 

Strict adherence to restriction of enrolment (for higher 
education) coupled with the implementation of vocational cduca- 
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culates, and one doctor is weighed against twenty-one of them. 
Society’s investment per capita on scientific and technical personnel 
is very high and its expectation from and demand upon them must, 
therefore, be many times more than that on unskilled or semi- 
skilled labour. Thus, any wastage appearing through lack of or 
deformed utilization of s.t.p. recoils heavily on social returns. 
Considering the question of net social return, higher education and 
research may turn out to be less remunerative compared to other 
areas of social investment and political pressure may be irresistible 
for cutting down seemingly infnictuous expenditure in these areas. 

Doubts are raised in certain quarters as to the wisdom of 
establishing elite institutions like IITs, ISI, AIIMS, etc. Their 
view is that graduates from these institutions, established and main- 
tained at high costs, are generally the upper echelons of society 
and usually get a better deal in the employment market, thus cur- 
tailing prospects of the less fortunate from other institutions. 
Moreover, the problem of less than optimum utilization of s.t.p. 
is largely associated with the flight of trained manpower. In this 
connection the conclusions drawn in a recent study* of the migra- 
tion of IIT engineers may be of some interest. The conclusions 
are quoted below: 


(1) From the available data in the National Register, it appears 
that the IIT graduat es in engineering are migrating abroad in 
may be observed from the following table: 


Educational 

p.c. of 

Average 

Average 

Index of 

institutions 

expenditure 

annual cost 

cost per 

Average 


on fees 

per pupil 

pupil 

Cost 



{Rs.) 

{Rs) 




(Govt, 

excluding 




Mgmt.) 

fees 


Secondary School 





Education 

39.2 

100.7 

61.3 

100.0 

Colleges for Arts & 





Science 

48.5 

401.2 

206.6 

337.0 • 

Colleges for Agri. 

12.0 

1218.7 

1072.5 

1749.6 

Colleges for Engg. 





&Tech. 

24.6 

1074.4 

810.0 

1321.5 

■ Colleges for Medicine 

15.0 

1551.9 

1319.1 

2151.8 


Source*. “Report of the Education Commission 1964-66*’; Supplemen- 
tary Vol. II. pp. 28-58. 


* “Technical Manpower”, Bulletin of the Division for Scientific & 
Technical Personnel, CSIR, VoL XIII. No. 10, October 1971. 
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goals set for the educational system? If so, how to resolve those 
conflicts in the interest of short and long term needs? How to 
adjust the role of the educational system both as a supplier and 
user of qualified scientific manpower? On the demand side, what 
measures are called for in order that society can make the best 
use of the stock and newer addition of s.t.p.? How can it be ex- 
plained that only 7% of postgraduate scientists find employment 
in industry?® Though generalized studies are not lacking on the 
question of overall manpower utilization for economic growth, 
yet the problem of organizing microstudies, indicative of the steps 
that have to he taken for eradicating sectoral imbalances, has 
to be faced squarely. For instance, the Directorate General' of 
Employment and Training, Ministry of Labour andEmpIoyment, 
has made a preliminary study of the manpower requirements under 
some restricted conditions. Ihe Planmng Commission has, 
however, not made any firm commitment regarding scientific and 
technical manpower needs at the micro-level. There is a need for 
evolving a mathematical model suitable to Indian conditions as 
a thumb rule for determining manpower need, Furthermore, 
training and formation of skill take time; so economic planning 
should be closely linked with high level planning for scientific and 
technical personnel. 

This paper elaborates the pattern of utilization of certain seg- 
ments of qualified s.t.p., utilizes some future projections for observ- 
ing the estimated surplus or deficit say, at the end of the fourth 
plan, and brings to the fore the urgent necessity for introducing 
required transformation in certain aspects of educational and eco- 
nomic policies. In our present investigation the scope is limited 
to engineers, doctors, and postgraduate scientists (including 
agricultural scientists). 


Ill 

The utilization of highly qualified scientific and technical personnel 
has difTcrent dimensions; for example, stock and outturn (per 
year), the rates of growth of stock and outturn, size of present 
employment, future requirement and future supply, the resulting 

* P. N. Chowdhury & R. K. Naody; “Towards Dciier Utnizalion of 
ScicntiGc and Technical Personoer*, Economic and Political IVcekly, 
Vo!. VI. No. 25, June 19, 1971. 
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tion at different levels, changes in syllabi and vigorous absorption 
of secondary stage educated manpower at various levels of the 
economic apparatus are the prescriptions for curing the malaise. 
Thus, planning (both short and long term) for optimal utilization 

of s.t.p. is important not only for its own sake, but should be taken 

up with all seriousness in the hope of decreasing the acute frustra- 
tion, purposelessness, and stress on income evident in the 
younger generation. 


II 

The existing stock of s.t.p. is merely 0.4% of the total active labour 
force of the country. Dynamic planning favours a little surplus of 
s.t.p. to remain as a buffer stock, because development of s.t.p. 
requires time. Therefore, curtailment of admission capacity at 
the postgraduate level cannot be a remedial measure for checking 
the numerical growth of s.t.p. In the present educational system 
government subsidy to higher education is more than that to secon- 
dary education due to socio-political pressures. By initiating 
costlier higher education it may be possible to get nearer to the 
goal of universal secondary education by ploughing in more 
resources. Care should also be taken that needy and meritorious 
students are not deprived of higher education. 

The extent and depth of utilization of s.t.p. hinge on a set of 
complicated and interconnected factors which converge, princi- 
pally, on the demand and supply considerations of scientific and 
technical personnel. Thedemandfors.t.p. emanates from sectors 
like educational and research institutions, the service sector re- 
presented by the government (central and state) and the productive 
sector, both public and private. The source of supply comprises 
imiversities, research organizations and institutes of higher learn- 
ing. Any policy measure designed to optimise the social use of 
s.t.p. must primarily take into account the present-day educa- 
tional system and the policy for it as a basic datum. 

Of course, the objectives of educational policy are’ not solely 
determined at a given point of time by the consideration of man- 
power utilization alone. It is important to know which aspects 
of educational policy are relevant and should be tapped for remov- 
ing the present and future imbalances in manpower utilization. 
Does their reformulation come into conflict with other social 
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(2) So far as growth factor is concerned, diploma holders in 
engineering and technology show a sharp increase over the two 
decades; there is a slight increase for degree holders in engineer- 
ing and technology and medical graduates; the growth factor 
of the postgraduate scientists, which is already Wgh, remains 
stationary. The ratio of stocks falls slightly for science 
graduates. 

(3) The overall growth factor in stocks for highly qualified 
s.t.p. (four categories under study) is slightly higher than that 
obtaining for all scientific and technical persons. This feature 
is mainly due to the phenomenal growth of diploma holders 
in engineering and technology. 

(4) There is no change in the growth factor for postgraduate 
scientists from one decade to another. As a matter of fact 
there is a significant decline in the growth factor during 
1960-70 compared to the earlier decade for disciplines like 
geography, geophysics, statistics only. One discipline (physics) 
shows higher growth factor in the sixties compared to that in 
the fifties.'* There is a marginal fall in the growth factor for 
agricultural scientists. 

It is imperative to study how this rapidly growing number of 
skilled personnel is being absorbed into the mainstream of Indian 
society and what the shape of its projected supply and required 
demand appears to be, say, at the end of the fourth plan period. 
Do we expect a surplus or deficit in the over all supply position 
and in case of various categories? In what ways does the 
malutilisation of the employed sections of s.t.p. create serious 
problems? 

How the employment market for s.t.p. changed during the 
census decade 1961-1971 may be realized from the tables on the 
following page. 

It is well known that the information on manpower in general, 
and on scientific and technical personnel in particular, lacks sys- 
tematic development and no two sources in this field agree on a 
single estimate. In this context, information presented in the tables 
may be read more as ordere of magnitude rather than a presenta- 
tion of exact details. Despite this general shortcoming, certain 

* K. Ray, Sclentf/ie and Tec/inIcaIJ*<rM/t/te/-^j4 Afono£raph (Census of 

Indta, 1961), p. 51. 
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deficit or surplus in the supply of manpower. The picture concern- 
ing the numbers of trained personnel is to be seen in the 
following table: 


TABLE I 

Stock of Postgraduate SciENnsTa, Engineers and medical 
Personnel (in thousands) 


SI. 

No. 

Category 

Stock at the end of the year 

Growth factor 


1960 

1965 

1970 

■ 1950-60 

1960-70 

1. 

Science Post- 

51.40 

93.40 

152.70 

3.0 

3.0 


graduates 






2. 

Engrs. & Techs. 

62.20 

106.70 

185.40 

2.9 

3.0 


(Deg.) 






3. 

Engrs. & Techs. 

75.00 

138.90 

244.40 

2.4 

3.3 


(Dip.) 






4. 

Medical Gradu* 

41.60 

60.60 

97.80 

2.3 

2.9 


ates 






5. 

Total 

230.20 

399.60 

680.30 

2.6 

2.9 

6. 

All Scientific and 

450,00 

731.50 

1187.50 

2.4 

2.6 


Technical Per- 
sonnel 

(185 80) 

(300.90) 

(480.20) 

(2.8) 

(2.6) 


Source: “Technical Manpower”: Bulletin of the Division for Scientific 
& Technical Pcrsoonel, CSIR Vol. XII. No. 6. June 1970. 

(1) All scientific and technical personnel include science graduates 
& medical licentiates. 

(2) Figures in the parentheses under the last row are for science 
graduates only. 

(3) Figures for 1970 are estimates. 

(4) Growth factor is the ratios of the stocks (1960 to 1950 and 1970 
to 1960). 

The following generalizations may be made from Table I; 

(1) Over the last twenty years, an explosion has occurred in 
the supply of all categories of s.t.p. The total number of 
scientific and technical persons has increased by 6.5 times (i.e. 
doubling in about six years); the science graduates, science 
post graduates, engineers (degree holders), medical graduates 
have sho\vn increases by seven, nine, nine and six times 
respectively. 
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broad generalizations concerning the question of expected 
unemployment may be drawn from the foregoing tables. 

(fl) Employment prospects at the end of the fourth plan for s.t.p. 
are generally ^bleak, except the category of doctors (including 
licentiates). According to the Division for Scientific and Techni- 
cal Personnel of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the stock of doctors is increasing very rapidly due to higher enrol- 
ments and a reduction in the wastage rate. It is expected that 
“the target of one doctor per 3,700 population in the country by 
the Fifth Plan” will be achieved. 

(6) The major problem veers round the employment of diploma 
holders in engineering and technology and postgraduate scientists. 
According to the lAMR Report on Engineering Manpower,® 
the ratio between the degree holders and diploma holders has 
changed from 100:129 at the end of the second plan period to 
100:143 at the end of the third plan period. It can be expected 
to change further to 100:167 by the end of the fourth plan period 
and remain more or less stable thereafter if the intake capacity 
remains unchanged. Assuming this ratio among the future 
unemployment categories in the last column of Table III, it is 
observed that diploma holders will be very much in surplus supply, 
relatively speaking. A 1971 study* shows that barring the 
mathematics group, the other science groups like physics and 
chemistry show high growth factor and the rate of outturn for 
these three groups is steadily on the increase. Outturn in geo- 
sciences rises at a lesser rate than that in pure sciences. 

IV 

A qualitative index for unemployment may be built up on the basis 
of the average period of waiting between acquiring the highest 
qualification and obtaining the first employment. Some ideas on 
the period of unemployment may be obtained from Census (1961) 
Monograph on Scientific & Technical Personnel. Similar infor- 
mation is available on a restricted sample in the Report on the 
Pattern of Graduate Employment (D.G.E.T.), 1963. A 1970 
study* develops the following observation on a sample of 1505 

® P. N. Chowdhury and R. K. Nandy “Pattern of Employment of 
Agricultural Scientists”, £cono/Tf/c HVeAr/x, Vol. V. No. 25, 

June 20, 1970. 
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TABLE II 


Percentage of Unemployment in Seven Main Categories 


(ALL PERSONS) 


Quantificationlcategory 

Census 


1961 

1971 

1. 

Science Postgraduates 

7.0 

12.5 

2. 

Science Graduates 

16.3 

23.7 

3. 

Engrs. & Techs. Graduates 

3.7 

11.3 

4. 

Engrs. & Techs. (Dip.) 

6.9 

14.7 

5. 

Med. (Deg.) 

7.3 

5.4 

6. 

Med. (Dip.) 

8.6 

5.6 

7. 

Veterinary (Deg.) 

2.6 

6.1 


Note : The table excludes retired persons. 

Source : (a) Census of India 1971, Monograph Number I. (b) 
Technical Manpower, Bulletin of the D.S.T.P., C.S.I.R. Volume XIV, 
Number 4, April 1972. 

TABLE HI 


Projected Requirement (Demand), Supply and DEncii/SURPLUS 
FOR Different Categories of Scientific & Technical 
PERSONNEL (iN THOUSANDS) 


SI. 

No. 

Category 

Projected 

Stock 

Projeclfd 

require- 

meat 

[demand) 

Defictl! 

surplus 

(-or-f-) 

1. 

Postgraduate Scientists! 
(1973-74) 

223.16 

115.00 

+108.16 

2. 

Engrs. & Techs.* (Degree) 
(1974-75) 

264.57 

240.00 

+ 24.57 

3. 

Engrs. & Techs.® (Diploma) 
(1975-76) 

438.00 

321.00 

+117.30 

4. 

Doctors* (1973-74) 

149.00 

172.00 

- 24.00 


Notes : 1. Projected stock calculated on the assumption of 3‘0 as 
growth factor of stock per year and development on the basis of 1965 
figure in Table I. 

Source : “India’s Manpower Requirements— Some Preliminary Esti- 
mates”, D.G.E.T, Ministry of Labour aud Employment, p. 10. 

2. Source : Demand and Supply of Engineering Manpower (1961-75), 
Institute of Applied Manpower Research, (New Delhi-1) p. 13. 

3. Ibid. p. 14. 

4. Source: D.G.E.T. p. 18. 

5. Years in the parentheses indicate the points for which projections 
arc valid. 
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TABLE V 

Median Duration (Months) of Unemployaient up to April 1911, 
BY Fields and Levels of Qualification (Percentages of 
Persons Seeking Employment) 


Field 

Level 

Median duration 
(months) 

Science 

Doc. 

10.4 


Master 

li.t 


fiach. 

11.0 

Agriculture 

Master 

9S 


Bach. 

11.9 

Veterinary 

Bach. 

11.7 

Engr. & Tech. 

Master 

9.1 


Bach. 

9.4 


Dip. 

15.2 

Med. 

Master 

7.2 


Bacb. 

8.5 


Dip. 

18.5 


Source: as in Table 1 1, Source (b). 


But more important than the spectre of unemployment is the 
problem relating to underutilization for s.t.p. and consequent 
psychological and other problems which may arise in affected 
individuals. Qualified scientists and engineers not only want app- 
ropriate status and financial incentives but, in addition, aspire 
for suitable placement in jobs justifying their special background 
obtained through formal education and experience so that they 
can contribute their best. But an analysis of their occupational 
pattern shows that the present occupational structure leaves much 
to be desired in this direction. 

An all-India survey on the pattern of graduate employment was 
undertaken towards the beginning of 1960 by the Directorate- 
General of Employment and Training in order to bring out the 
relationship between the courses of study obtaining at college and 
the type of employment secured by the graduates. The surv’ey 
was confined to university graduates who obtained degrees in the 
years 1950 and 1954. The survey observes that among science 
graduates “six out of ten were employed as professional workers, 
practically half of them as teachers, and 7% as administrative 
workers; only 3% were employed in transport and communication 
occupations, and 0.5% as production process workers." 
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agricultural scientists (postgraduates and above). 

TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF POSTGRADUATE AGRICULTURAL SCIENTISTS 
(REGISTRANTS UP TO 1967) BY TiME-LAG BETWEEN HIGHEST 

Qualification and Obtaining First Employment 


Time lag between hiehest 
qualification and first 
employment 


Level of Qualification 


Masters & 
Equivnlent 

No. P.C. 

Doctorate 

No. P.C. 

Total 

No. P.C. 

Less than 6 months 

497 

39.9 

22 

8.4 

519 

34.3 

6-12 months 

95 

7.6 

8 

3.1 

103 

7.4 

12-24 months 

79 

6.4 

10 

3.8 

89 

5.8 

24 months and above 

46 

3.7 

8 

3.1 

54 

3.5 

Employed prior to 







highest qualification 

460 

37.0 

190 

72.8 

650 

43.0 

No record 

67 

5.4 

23 

8.8 

90 

6.0 

Total 

1244 

100.0 

261 

100.0 

1505 

100.0 


Notes: Above figures exclude research scholars aod trainees. 

Source: P. N. Chowdhury and R. K. Nandy, “Patterns of Employ- 
ment of Agricultural Scientbts,” Economic and Political Weekly, 
Vol. 5. No. 25 (June 20, 1970). 

Table IV pinpoints that 717 M.Sc’sout of 1244 and 48 out of 261 
Ph.D’s experienced some time lag in obtaining employment. 
Seventy per cent M.Sc’s belonging to this category could find jobs 
within six months, but the corresponding percentage for Ph.D’s 
dwindles to forty-six. The situation on the other extreme, too, 
is relatively adverse to Ph.D’s; seventeen out of 100 have to wait 
for employment for more than two years, while the fi.gure for 
M.Sc’s is six out of 100. As the period of waiting is viewed 
against specialization, it is observed scientists holding agricultural 
chemistry, extension, entomology and horticulture as specialities 
are able to find jobs faster than those specializing in agricultural 
botany, genetics, plant breeding, plant pathology and soil science. 
This is the relevant picture up to 1967. 

An important aspect of any investigation of unemployment is 
duration of unemployment at certoin points of time. Thus 
the 1971 census provides information regarding duration of 
unemployment of s.t.p. as of April 1971. 
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need drastic changes with more bias towards research and 
application. The same feature applies to statisticians. 

(b) Only 6% of the total employment of postgraduate scien- 
tists is generated by industry (private or public) and the rest is 
provided, directly or indirectly, by government and educational 
institutions. Now the question is: how far is it possible and 
desirable to sustain the above pattern of employment? The 
number of postgraduate scientists is increasing every year by 
15% and the rate is going to be steady. Employment outlets 
for this rising number have to be found more and more from 
within the economic mechanism of society and scientists 
should be made more useful by being drawn closer to the 
production apparatus. 

(c) The opening of new branches under physics, like electro- 
nics and telecommunication, computer technology, space 
research and their industrial application have had some impact 
on the industrial employment for physicists. But compared 
to the rate of increase in the supply of these personnel, the 
industrial intake is tardy and the employment potential may get 
saturated soon. 

(d) It is reported® that 90% of the M.Sc’s and 94% of Ph.D’s 
in agricultural sciences are engaged either in teaching and/or 
research. But this does not mean, ipso facto, that there is no 
wastage of talent. It is surmised on the basis of a study of 
1050 M.Sc’s and 229 Ph.D’s that as many as 40% of the M.Sc’s 
and 4.36% of the Ph.D’s lack appropriate specialization in 
their activities. 


V 

It is our considered opinion that the apprehension expressed in 
the Education Commission Report (1964-66) on the growth of 
educated unemployment among arts and commerce graduates may 
be equally felt for scientists and technical personnel barring medical 
graduates. The commission was careful in focussing the crucial 
relationship between the estimates of manpower needs rmd some 
aspects of educational policy, viz. (i) enrolment in secondary' 
and higher education, (ii) enrolment needed in di/Tcrent types of 
courses, shortages and surpluses in the manpower situation and 
priorities involved. 
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In so far as M.Sc’s are concerned, we find that eight out of ten 
were employed as professional workers. More tharv half of this 
group were working as teachers and one in six as physical scientists. 
Nearly 8% of the M.Sc’s were involved in administrative jobs and 
1% were clerks. Among Ph.D’s 90% worked as professional 
workers (half of them being in the teaching profession) and 
slightly more than 6% were in administrative employment. This 
report states that 10% M.Sc’s were engaged in non-technical work 
outside professional and managerial jobs. 

Considering the above picture as representative of the situation 
in the fifties we may study the shift in the occupational pattern in 
the early sixties. The census monograph (1961) on scientific and 
technical personnel arrives at the following conclusions: 

“The overall non-technical employment of all categories of 
scientific and technical persons enumerated was 18.6 per cent. 
The proportion is nearly 40% in case of science graduates and 
16.7% for postgraduates. About 6.6% of medical graduates 
reported non-technical employment. Industrial employment of 
postgraduate scientists is 10% only. About 52.3% of the post- 
graduate scientists were working as teachers.” 

Industrial employment of postgraduate scientists further receded 
in the 1971 census when the proportion was found to be 6 per cent. 
The same census brings out the proportion of postgraduate scien- 
tists working as teachers as 63% which is about 10% more than the 
previous census. 

The characteristic trends in the employment pattern over the last 
two decades that are visible may be detected as (i) non-technical 
and non-professional activities are gaining momentum, ' both 
among graduates and post-graduates, as their numbers multiply, 
(il) the teaching profession is becoming more and more the main 
source of employment for qualified scientists, and (iii) industrial 
intake of science graduates and postgraduates is dwindling. 

Recent studies®'^ on the pattern of employment of postgraduate 
scientists reveal that; 

(o) For mathematicians, the high incidence of non-technical 
(administrative) work and that too in government departments, 
is a sure sign of wastage of talent. Openings for mathemati- 
cians in research and industry arc very limited, which suggests 
that the present syllabi in mathematics in various universities 
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secondary) absorb technological manpower depends on several 
factors, such as (1) the scientific and technological content of 
economic growth, (2) a policy of self-reliance in the field of inno- 
vations, (3) advanced management practice, (4) rates of growth in 
different industries’, (5) effective utilization of planning techniques 
in socio-economic development, and (6) incentive systems genera- 
' ted by the economy for effective utilization of s.t.p. In order to 
see whether sufficient interactions occur between the qualitative 
and quantitative indices of manpower growth and the development 
of these factors a series of empirical studies are called for. 

Technological tiansfer vis-a-vis foreign collaboration of indus- 
tries has a very important bearing on the utilization of local 
talents. Apart from the imperative need for strict scrutiny of 
collaboration agreements which involve foreign exchange and 
often import of foreign experts, encouragement should be given 
to local talents to adapt foreign technology to local conditions 
and social needs. Government sanction for the import of techni- 
cal knowhow should be conditional upon utilizing local talents 
and helping in their further development. 

Recent experience in the field of agricultural development 
teaches us that, apart from the price support given for different 
agricultural products, the promotion of research and development 
in this field and the implementation of Innovations has paved the 
way for wide absorption of scientists and technologists in the 
agricultural sector. This very absorption has proved a catalyst 
in initiating a big breakthrough in agriculture. Thus, the work 
of scientists has ultimately supported itself in constructive 
results and has justified increased expenditures on s.t.p. in this 
area. 

To sum up, wc have indicated broadly the problems relating to 
unemployment and underutilization of s.t.p., the probable 
impact of surplus manpower at (he end of the fourth plan, and the 
relationship of manpower growth with changes in the educational 
system on the one hand, and the statement of relevant economic 
and policy factors affecting the intake rate of s.t.p. in the eco- 
nomy, on the other. 

The basic answer to the problems of planning for scientific 
and allied manpower centres around the issue of developing 
effective information systems in this field. Once this necessary 
condition is satisfied, it is possible to conduct future-oriented 
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The expansion of educational capacity (enrolment volume) 
depends on resources available. This sets the lower boundary 
for enrolment target; the social pressure for education and the 
need to develop the available pool of talents set the upper boun- 
dary of targeted capacity. ' However it is the consideration of man- 
power requirements which may be used to decide the actual target. 
In view of the manpower prerogatives the alternatives that are 
posed for educational planning in view of the manpower preroga- 
tives may be listed below : 

(i) Are we in favour of restricting the output of higher science 
and professional education in general (i.e. curtailment of 
enrolment) and, if so, what are the consequences thereof; or 
are we to strain the available limited resources for expanding 
the capacity at the cost of quality, etc.? 

(ii) Are we to rationalize the distribution of enrolments in 
different courses following certain norms of expected demand for 
manpower or allow political and social pressure to prevail 
and create an unbalanced expansion in certain directions 
(e.g. pressure on physics and medical courses)? 

(iii) Does the experience of manpower utilization lead us to 
advocate certain changes in the syllabi of different courses 
(say, emphasis on inter-disciplinary studies, the introduction 
of rudiments of management science and social sciences in pro- 
fessional courses and applied bias in the case of certain subjects 
like mathematics and statistics?) 

The tempo and the dimension of economic growth set the 
limit for the absorption of scientific manpower in the last 
analysis. But it is the quantity and quality composition of the 
manpower available which deddes the rate and character of 
economic growth and social progress. At the present moment, 
the main intake of scientific and technical personnel (except 
engineers) is in the tertiary service sectors (teaching, research, or 
both). The recent census reveals that “nearly 60 per cent of the 
degree level engineers and 70 per cent of the diploma holders are 
in services other than industrial or teaching.”® 

The rapidity with which the productive sectors (primary and 
® ‘Technical Manpower,” BuHeiln of the Division for Scientific ard 
Technical fiersvnnei, XIV (No. 6, June, 1972). 



“People in Plenty”; 
Educated Unemployment in India 

Warren F. Ilchman* 


The problems posed for India by an expanding population are 
usually discussed by demographers in terms of threats to food 
supply or densities thought hospitable to man. Such problems 
from ‘overpopulation’ may be there, but they are distant and 
abstract. Caloric intake has risen and people adjust to a variety 
of densities. A more tangible and immediate problem is scarcity 
of employment opportunities: Young peoples’ expectations and 
families’ incomes are at stake. I do not wish, however, to imply 
that this is a new problem in India. Macauley’s Minute, after all, 
was written partly to provide a solution for unemployed graduates 
of madrassahs and Sanskrit schools. What is new is the problem’s 
apparent intractability. Between expanding populations and more 
food or more hospitable densities stand likely prospects of science 
and technology: high-yielding seeds, fertilizers, highrise construc- 
tion, and reclaimed land. But what stands between expanding 
populations and employment opportunities is less susceptible to a 
‘quick technological fix’; it requires capital painfully extracted 
over time and in substantia! amounts from stockholders, citizens, 
and other regimes, and imaginatively and patiently associated 
with enterprise. Capital-labour ratios and projections of demand 
may satisfy planners, but ‘development’ may neirr provide in 

•Reprinted from ^sfan Survey, 9 (October, 1969), pp. 781-795, with th? 
permission of the author. 
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studies (including forecasts) on scientific manpower which decides, 
to a large extent, the course of educational reform and solves 
many a crucial puzzle in the field of economic planning itself. ' 
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raises a difTerenfquestion: “What do we do with what we have 
too much of?” Tn responding to the Indian graduate unemploy- 
ment situation, two analyses, both officially requested, concluded 
that a return to a situation where supply meets demand or to a 
point of scarcity of graduates was necessary* — as if these young 
people could be stuffed back into their mothers’ wombs. The 
heady experience of trying to think in intellectual categories predi- 
cated on aplenty’ and to accept an increasing university enrol- 
ment as a ‘given’ — a situation thought desirable in other settings 
and to devise ways of employing the products more effectively 
might be recompense enough. But whatever is found in India 
in relation to this problem, and whatever is done or not done about 
it, will be of use elsewhere, as graduate unemployment is rapidly 
approaching a universal status. The prospect of devising policies 
for a persistent and growing corps of unemployed graduates 
threatens not only India but most countries. Even industrially 
advanced nations are on the eve of widespread educated under- 
employment and even unemployment. This phenomenon not 
only frustrates youths’ ambitions but socially taxes the aspira- 
tions of parents. Underemployment and unemployment may 
differ in their consequences for individuals, but they have many 
social consequences in common, especially the monopolizing of 
issues of social conflict in the political arena. That graduate 
unemployment should spill over into the political arena is not 
surprising, nor is it inappropriate. 

By any measure except expenditure per pupil, higher education 
in India has expanded at a great rate. Compound interest as 
high as 10-13% per annum growth has been registered in enrol- 
ments, new colleges and universities, and annual total expenditure. 
Next to the United States, India probably has more students in 
universities than any other country, though the proportion of 
university students per 1,000 population is among the lowest. 
India also probably registers the highest transfer percentage of 
secondary-school graduates to universities. While wastage is 
high (although not much higher than in the U.S.), probably more 

* Institute of Applied Manpower Research, Nature and Dimension of 
Educated Unemployment in India (New Delhi, 1965), (mimeo), p. 49; 
Tyrrell Burgess, Richard Layard and PUambar Pant, Manpower and 
^ucaiional Development in Indian J96I^J968 (London: Oliver and Boyd, 

1968), p. 48. 
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India the abundance of employment opportunities necessary to 
keep pace with the number of young people seeking work. This 
is a key problem for the next several decades for anyone concerned 
with the use of human resources in India. 

The problems of youth unemployment are not, however, 
beyond the touch of policies the Government of India or various 
states might adopt. The efficiency of these policies will depend 
on the type of understanding which those who are responsible 
have. By ‘type’ of understanding I do not mean ‘complete’ or 
‘incomplete’ or ‘true’ or ‘false.* I mean that the efficiency of 
policies depends on what division of the problem one adopts 
and which empirical indicators one chooses to show the dimen- 
sions and directions of change. Of all the ways of dividing 
the problem of youth unemployment, doing so on the basis 
of levels of education seems most sensible. Other ways of 
stratifying the population or dividing the problem, such as by 
region, age, sex, or skills attained, will yield different understand* 
ing and policies. But level of education correlates closely with the 
kinds of employment offered an'd the incomes aspired to in India; 
moreover, an analysis of a youth population so stratified takes into 
account the largest number of sensitive inter-relationships that 
policies can affect. 

Therefore, out of the larger problem of youth unemployment 
I have chosen to treat the smaller problem of graduate unemploy- 
ment, and within that category I will treat the unemployment 
problem of graduates in general arts, science, and commerce. 
Enough may have been said already about unemployed engineers 
and other technical graduates. The empirical indicators I use 
arc the key growth characteristics of the supply of graduates and 
the key utilization facts of the demand for their services. 

Three reasons especially commend examining the problem of 
graduate unemployment. First, the literature in economics and 
manpower planning has been oriented towards scarcity and. the 
concomitant concern with providing adequate numbers of elite 
personnel. The central question, and a determinant of much of 
the technology and methodology of the disciplines, has been 
“how do wc get more of what we want or need?” This question 
has been especially dominant when the issue has been the employ- 
ment of educated and skilled personnel, though of course not so 
when the issue has been rural labour. Graduate unemployment 
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shall start declining from the year 1970-71 onwards.® 

The various projections and estimates for general arts, kience, 
and commerce enrolments seem to me to be very conservative 
Even if the Steering Committee is correct and the rate of growth 
declines, there is still the likely increase of 9% per annum If 
this were halved during the fifth plan, it would stdl entail an 
increase in beginning enrolments that would be roughly the same 
as the absolute increase of the previous plan period. In addi- 
tion, other factors will be present that will contribute to growth ot 
enrolments and probably to the growth rate as well. The techno- 
logy of diffused and inexpensive mass higher education is being 
developed rapidly in India and encouraged in several quarters. 
Correspondence-course students will doubtless increase in number 
especially as existing and even new colleges are una e o mw 
the demand. But correspondence courses will also be taken y 
many who previously would not have attende t e universi . 
Another spur to the increase in growth rate and enrolment will be 
the further development of night and early morning shifts in east- 
ing colleges. Second, the rate of growth of educa ion for women 

will compensate for any decline in rate pertaining 0 me . 

will also be increase in enrolment from scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes and from backward communities. In ; 

the progre'ssive elimination of fees for secondary education and 
even (in Tamil Nadu) for pre-university will increase the grow^ 
rate of secondary education. The transfer ratio 
■ school to university will not fall, but probably rise. 
in Indian higher education are negligible w en compare 
elsewhere in the world, fees for secondary school and college d 
nonetheless act as a deterrent for many. wnrkine 

historical barrier for most seeking university e uca lo , 

knowledge of English, is rapidly receding as 

colleges and universities adopt their regiona ang ® 

medium of instruction. These forces, all leading to 

to higher education by proportionally more young P ’ 

strengthened and reinforced by prevailing rates 

of matriculates. While ‘earnings forgone’ may have important 

"Slccring Commitlee of 'h; MhU ^ 

tional Development in the Fourth Plant J9oy t n oS 

Division, Planning Commission, September 1968) (mimeo). p. 5- 
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Indian graduates leave the university to enter the labour force 
than elsewhere, though again the percentage of graduates in the 
labour force is very small indeed. The distribution of students 
and graduates among the various disciplines and fields remains 
roughly what it was in 1948, though the absolute increases in pro- 
fessional and technical fields are very impressive by any national 
standard. Still, arts and science maintain their dominance as 
subjects studied, and despite regional differences arts subjects 
are studied by the larger number; science and medical enrol- 
ments could be many times their present size. 

The projections for growth of higher education make these 
present attainments seem small. The estimates for 1968-69 
are 1,679,000 enrolled and 218,000 graduated.® .The London 
School of Economics-lndian Statistical Institute projections, 
which supposedly are “implied by manpower needs”, are 3,038,000 
enrolled and 377,000 graduated for 1975-76, and 6,216,000 enrol- 
led and 772,000 graduated for 1985-86.® These numbers relate 
to arts, science, and commerce subjects only! Straight line 
projections by the Institute of Applied Manpower Research for 
1975-76 are very close to the LSE-ISI estimate; on the basis of 
existing trends and without reference to manpower needs, the 
figures are 3,157,000 enrolled and410,000 graduated added to the 
total stock.* In a paper submitted to the Education Commission, 
one economist estimated requirements of at least 50,000 new 
faculty members between 1971 and 1976 and 1,275 additional arts, 
science, and commerce colleges by 1976.® The Steering Com- 
mittee of the Planning Group on Education expects about a 
million additional general education enrolments. The only 
‘sunny’ estimate is one by the same group that suggests that the 
great increases in secondary education are now over and that the 
transfer ratio to the universities will begin to decline: 

(Because of a reduction in the ‘feeder cohorts’)... it is expec- 
ted that the rate of growth of enrolments at higher education 

’Government of India, Planning Commission, Fourth Five-Year Plan 
Draft 1969-74 (New Delhi, 1969), p. 284. 

*Burgess, et al, op. cit., p. 40. 

^Institute of Applied Manpower Research, op.clt., p. 30. 

SA.B. Shah(ed.). Higher Education in India (Bombay, Lalvani, 1967), 
pp. 1-10. Paper is by the editor. 
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trued, the U.G.C/s resources seldom used coercively, and the 
resources are inadequate in the first instance to be of consequence 
to this problem. Those with resources, on the other hand, feel 
differently about expansion: university registrars are anxious for 
more examination fees; college lecturers seek more openings in 
other colleges and university professorships; state politicians are 
pleased to associate themselves with their constituents incre^ing 
opportunities for betterment; communal, caste, and regiona^ 
associations sponsoring colleges arc anxious lest their mem ers 
children be unable to compete against those of other communa , 
caste, and regional associations also sponsoring colleges, pareiUs 
want more opportunities for their children, assuming t at t e 
consequences of rapid expansion wilt not strike them, an young 
people seek education to remain competitive in a job market wit 
changing minimal qualifications, or because they have nothing else 
to do, or because they desire education for its own sa e. 

The motivation for expansion is there; the ease of 
derives from a particular unit of education: the college. 

Hating and constituent college system in India has Pf^^^ ^ , 

lowest per student expenditure on education probab y m * 

and hence allows the establishment of new colleges wi re 
little investment and low recurring costs. For c?:pniP 
per pupil in arts, science and commerce colleges in .. 

Rs 333.7 Although states are increasingly snapped finan y, 
the grant-in-aid costs, when compared with other e uca ion 
lays, are small and’ their growth too incremental to ^ 

alarm. But the college contributes in other ways. P 
technical and professional subjects (and some imes ’ 

laissez-faire has been the decision system ^ While 

fields of study and for colleges responding to the deman . 
quotas in fields are sometimes established by 
deterrent effect is minimized as the universities sane lo 
whenever the demand becomes heavy and as t e 
ceeds to colleges where quotas are not yet Ml. Moreo^e , the 

model for universities and colleges in India is drawn r . 

national model that seems to require duplication ° ..j. 

forms of study in the arts, sciences, and commerce, ^ 
in each college the possibilities for such choice. 

^Government of Maharashtra. Development in Maharoslnra 

(Bombay: Education Department, 1968), PP- 68-69- 
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theoretical implications for economists computing rates of return, 
they have little tangibility in the lives of young people who choose 
higher education over idleness. As the criterion for jobs and even 
marriage shifts from caste to education, the planning judgments 
for higher education are rendered even more inadequate. 

Planning is, of course, not simply the registering of demand for 
higher education; it is shaping and determining the demand side 
in a way that meets public needs. Such a model role for planning 
clearly reveals how ‘unplannable’ higher general education is in 
India. When the task involves determining priorities for exepand- 
ing professional and technical education, then the planners — at 
the state level and the centre — succeed in achieving a moderately 
rational expansion and, in the case of engineers, a substantial 
reduction in enrolments. But efforts to control the expansion of 
arts, science, and commerce enrolments have been completely 
unavailing. Every state plan in India has at an early period 
included a statement to the effect that educational backwardness 
requires that high priority be given to higher education, and at a 
later period a plea ‘to stem the tide’ or ‘close the flood gates’ — 
the metaphor being especially telling. A favourite phrase occur- 
ing in all state and centre plans for higher education is ‘consoli- 
dation and improvement of existing institutions.’ ‘No new 
starts’ is always recommended. Plan reviews, on the other hand, 
always record a greater public expenditure on higher education 
than ‘planned’ and the establishment of several universities and 
colleges when none was recommended. 

Why is this the case? Briefly, those who are worried about the 
supply of graduates exceeding the demand for their services are 
without adequate resources or too little will to use what they have. 
Those who are not worried — at least not yet — are those with 
resources. Let me explain. Only a handful of individuals or 
groups — mostly persons in planning and employment organiza- 
tions at the centre, some finance and education departments 
in the states, and some ‘foreign experts’ — seem to consider the 
control of numbers in general higher education an important 
priority. As education is a state subject in the Constitution 
of India and is largely financed, especially in nontechnical fields, 
by state resources and the private sector, the power of those who 
wish to curtail numbers is small. Moreover, the terms of reference 
of the University Grants Commission have been narrowly cons- 
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tones used in the report should be considerably amplified. Alth- 
ough the official rate is only 175, (K)0 educated unemployed in 
1968-69, it is my guess that the figure is almost twice that. 

Compared with matriculate unemployment, such a figure is 
small, especially when it is further converted into a percentage of 
the work force. As often happens, the magnitude of India’s 
total population dwarfs a problem and obscures its importance. 
If total population is the basis for action, then Indian policy- 
makers should proceed to expand higher education. If the per- 
centage of educated unemployed is compared with the total un- 
employed, then the former figure can be dismissed as relatively 
insignificant. It is my hunch, however, that no nation in the 
world has ever experienced such widespread and extended unem- 
ployment among graduates. Moreover, these unemployed have 
greater potential political and economic significance owing 
to their concentration in certain areas, their readiness to be mobi- 
lized for politics, and their relevance to certain economic choices 
the government may wish to make. Even the apparent advantage 
of graduates over matriculates bears scrutiny. When better meas- 
ures are found, it is likely that graduate unemployment compared 
to the last two cohorts of graduates will be higher than matriculate 
unemployment compared to the last two cohorts of matriculates. 
The implication of this is not that matriculates do better in job 
markets; rather, it reveals that a large percentage of new matri- 
culates become university students, so that their potential unem- 
ployment is reduced under the matriculate status. 

What is 'known about the utilization ol graduates! Very little. 
In the 1950s and early 1960s there were a few university studies, 
the findings of the Directorate General for Employment and 
Training surveys, the National Sample Survey, and the 1961 
Census.^®' While the information found in these investigations 
is useful for comparative purposes, only one source exists which 
explicitly treats the issue of ’utilization’ and not simply the 
employment status of graduates. In preparing the Fourth Plan, 
each state government was encouraged to undertake a study of 
the graduates of its universities and their utilization after they 

'®For example, Government of India, Report on the Pattern of Graduate 
. Employment (Ministry of Labour and Employment, Dirccxorate General 
of Employment and Training, New Delhi, 1968). 
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jealousies also force each college to expand its offering to include 
the latest variety. Finally, the movement of higher education into 
the countryside and its penetration into lower income groups 
through caste-and-communally-run colleges mean that in almost 
every university considerable excess capacity exists. Another 
common pattern for expansion has been for universities to increase 
the number of students and colleges to the point where they divide 
into two universities, and then for each to' expand to a size appro- 
ximating that of the parent body at the time of its fission. 

The prospect of this rapidly increasing graduate population 
frightens many, and while it would be easier for them if the output 
of universities equalled the demand for the services of graduates, 
the situation is far beyond the point where curtailing university 
education is possible. With that as a ‘given’ or as highly pro- 
bable, what can we learn from the utilization of graduates that 
might be of use to those concerned with a large corps of educated 
unemployed as a continuous problem for public action? 

In the best of circumstances, unemployment is always difficult to 
define and measure for the analyst, though seldom for the unem- 
ployed. The efforts of the Dantwala Committee should improve 
definitions and subsequent measurements of unemployment and 
underemployment. But the committee’s impact on the collec- 
tion and reporting of social data is still far off. As some figure is 
necessary for our purposes, it might be useful to take as a conserva- 
tive estimate the judgment of the Institute of Applied Manpower 
Research in its study of unemployment 'among the educated: 

It is revealing that the number of workless educated persons in 
1975-76 would not be far short of the total stock of educated 
persons in 1960-61.® 

That estimate was 891,000 graduates and higher. The LSE-ISI 
report also acknowledges the likelihood of substantial unemploy- 
ment for general arts, science, and commerce graduates.® As the 
estimate for that report was based on a higher growth rate of 
industries, a proportional curtailment of enrolments in and a 
lengthening of arts, science, and commerce courses, and an 
emphasis on professional and technical education, the muffled 

®Instilute of Applied Manpower Research, op. eif., p. 46. 

*Burgcss, et al., op. cit., p. 40, 
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degrees may disguise those who would otherwise contribute 
to the unemployment percentage. 

(/) The chief employer remains the state government. 

(g) The largest percentage of graduates are employed in cleri- 
cal and administrative posts in the public sector. The second 
largest percentage is in teaching. 

(/i) Only a fraction of a percentage of graduates are self- 
employed. 

(/) The second job for first-job, private sector employees is 
in the public sector; there is virtually no reverse movement. 

(J) There is an increasing participation by women in the work 
force. 

(k) Earnings do not improve with most types of further 
general education, except for the Ph.D. 

Two questions emerge. First, to what extent do the quality 
and kind of education contribute to ^aduate unemployment? 
The answer requires more observation, thought, and research than 
I am capable of doing at this time. Nevertheless, some answer 
should be attempted. There is much talk in India about the 
irrelevance of higher education for India’s development. Such a 
proposition is both true and false. On the one hand, it is quite 
correct to say that for the skills necessary in the work most gradu- 
ates do, the university is irrelevant except as an elite-identifying 
mechanism. But then of course that is true of the situation in 
most nations and their university systems. On the other hand, 
if it is argued that studying other subjects than arts, science, and 
commerce — especially more advanced scientific and technical 
subjects — ^would better fit persons for jobs needed for India’s 
development, then the proposition is false. It is a latter-day version 
of the “vocational fallacy,” which argued that agricultural educa- 
tion would ensure that sons of agriculturists would remain on 
the farm.** What is found, of course, is that students seek what- 
ever education makes them eligible for the opportunities that 
exist. In the Indian version of the vocational fallacy, it is argued 
that a more relevant education would lead graduates to develop- 
ment opportunities; instead, the graduates act like their pre- 

PhiJjpJ. Foster, “The Vocational School Fallacy in Development 
Planning,” in C. Arnold Anderson and Mary Jean Bowman, Edacathn 
tmd Economic Drtelopmeni (Chicago; Aldiae, 1966), pp. 142-66. 
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received their degrees.'^ The limitations of the studies are clear: 
the participation rate varied considerably; they do not easily 
account for transfers from one state to another; only six states 
have so far completed them. On the other hand, the studies are 
comparative since more or less the same questionnaire was used for 
each; they provide comparisons within each state for as many as 
three cohorts of graduates, and they are reflective of the recent 
economic situation. Several propositions emerge from these 
studies and from their comparison with earlier ones. Relative 
to our concerns, the following are the most important: 

(a) An increasing percentage of graduates are unemployed. 

(b) It is taking longer, on the average, to secure a job after 
the degree. The first job is increasingly temporary. 

(c) Unemployment is experienced worst and longest by gradu- 
ates in commerce, then in arts, and then in science. But the 
differences between degrees in this regard are diminishing. 

(d) The employability of first division graduates remains 
high in terms of the imputed status of the posts achieved and 
their average salary, not in the length of time it takes to secure 
first jobs. But there are no marked differences between second 
and third division graduates for status of jobs, incomes, and 
waiting periods for first positions. 

(e) The high percentage of students pursuing post graduate 

See: Government of Andhra Pradesh, Ulilhatlon Pattern of Edu- 
cated Persons in Andhra Pradesh (Hyderabad: Planning Department, 
1968); Government of Gujarat, Study of Utilisation Pattern of Educated 
Persons (Ahmedabad: Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 1967); Govern- 
ment of Haryana, Study of Ulilisation Pattern of Educated Persons in 
Punjab (Bureau ofEconomics and Statistics, Chandigarh, 1968); Govern- 
ment of Madhya Pradesh, A Survey of Utilisation Pattern of Educated 
Persons in Madhya Pradesh (Bhopal, Directorate of Economics and Statis- 
tics, 1968) (mimeo); Government of Kerala, Sample Survey on Employment 
and Unemployment (Trivandrum: Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 
1966) (mimeo); Government of Maharashtra, Utilisation of Educated 
Persons (Bombay: Manpower Wing, Planning Division, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1966); Government ofMadras, Short-Term Study of the Utilisation 
Pattern of Educated Persons Produced During the Third Plan Period in 
Madras Stale (Madras: Department of Employment and Training 1968); 
and Government of Mysore, Utilisation Pattern of Educated Persons 
(Bangalore: Planning and Social Welfare Department, Director of 
Evaluation and Manpower, 1969). 
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independence predecessors and seek government employment. 
The fact remains that development jobs do not exist in any quan- 
tity yet, and the employment that does exist is public sector 
employment not unlike that undertaken by their forebearers. 
No occupations with employee shortages ever include anything 
like the number of positions the argument envisions. When 
opportunities exist for jobs for which the “more relevant” higher 
education is appropriate, Indians by the thousands will pursue 
that education. Until then, arts, science, and commerce education 
is adequate for the sorts of jobs available. And since many 
graduates become teachers in secondary schools and colleges, it 
is probably the appropriate education as well. 

The amount and duration of unemployment among graduates 
are both increasing. Forces that might have once acted to reduce 
the supply of graduates to approximate the demand for their 
services no longer have influence. To what extent have India’s 
development plans improved the demand site of the picture? 
While the question should be asked, the answer is hard to find. 
The backlog of unemployment has grown during each plan period. 
It is customary to admit in plan documents that the forthcoming 
additions to the labour force might not even be accommodated, 
let alone the backlog. The present plan document wisely avoids 
such speculation, for speculation is all it is. The fourth plan 
simply states: “No attempt is made in this document to present 
data on the lines followed In previous PJans.”^’ 

Almost nothing worth reporting is known about the employ- 
ment potential of plans. Estimates for most direct and all 
indirect employment associated with plan projects, apart from 
labour-intensive works projects and a few other schemes, have 
eluded manpower 'Torecasters'’— although it is customary to 
claim all new jobs in a five-year plan period as the plan’s creation. 
This has, among other things, contributed to the misleading pro- 
cedure of relating investment levels of plans to employment crea- 
tion. It is especially misleading in India, where many factors of 
education, sector, region, ownemhip, and caste affect the aggregate 
employment. The employment potential of plans for any gener- 
ally educated persons should be considered equally unreliable. 
Even if the technology existed to estimate needs for such graduates 

Fourth Firt’Year Plan Drafts p. 20. 
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students to this sort of labour is much exaggerated (as is the 
•willingness of American students to undertake it) and the returns 
on the Bangalore scheme not yet in, this type of programme in 
the context of widespread unemployment might well reduce the 
reluctance of graduates to look for self-employment. Adequately 
financed at the outset, this scheme should be extended to all 
University Employment, Information and Guidance Bureaux. 

The second scheme is currently only at the talking stage, though 
this stage appears to have been reached some time ago. As it 
emerges organizationally, it would be a state-based corps of educa- 
ted unemployed who could be used to run programmes on at least 
a two-year service basis in rural and urban areas in community 
development, literacy and other educational programmes, public 
health, family planning, and youth recreation. As unemployment 
strikes first-division as well as third-division and pass-degree gra- 
duates, science as well as arts and commerce graduates, the corps 
can be representative of the entire student population and not 
simply the dump heap for the poorly educated and irrelevant. 
There should also be a comparable distribution of leadership 
skills such as would appear in any student body. The number for 
each state would depend on the size of its unemployed population, 
the positions which could be usefully created, and the resources 
that could be mustered for the purpose. Perhaps a target of 
25 to 50% of the unemployed might be possible in several states, 
and the centre, too, might absorb a number in similar fashion. 
As each participant would receive a small salary (and possibly an 
equal amount deposited in his or her name at a bank for with- 
drawal on completion of the programme), the costs would pose a 
problem. But these could be met in part by savings from the 
diminished cost of postgraduate education (brought about by the 
possibility of post-degree employment and the consequent lower 
enrolments), the reduced costs of coercion required to cope with 
student-indiscipline and para-political activity in the streets, and 
the income-producing and income-saving results of the useful 
work the participants would be doing. Foreign governments, 
especially those with experience in this field (e.g., Israel, the United 
States, and the Soviet Union) might be persuaded to contribute 
resources to various corps. When cost-benefit comparisons are 
run and education and service projectslag behind other investment 
opportunities, however, it should be remembered that the poten- 
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will remain the major source of new employment for graduates of 
arts, science, and commerce. Self-employment, although called for 
in the plan, is virtually unsupported centrally or at the state level. 

Thus, the Government of India is confronted with a situation 
in which the numbers of young people finishing degrees and seek- 
ing employment far exceed the potential of the economy to provide 
them with jobs. It is likely that this situation will persist for 
a long time and may well become a permanent feature of Indian 
society. Contrary to the optimism generated by the two decades 
of talk about development, the favourable outcome of this problem 
is far from certain. In the past, governments have had to recog- 
nize the persistence of similar problems and devise policies to 
ameliorate at least their worst aspects. The Government of India 
and the state governments must do likewise. It will no longer do 
to postpone policies because of the “promise of development” 
or to assume that the responsibility for unemployment must be 
borne by the young person and his family. The provision of 
University Employment, Information, and Guidance Bureaux can 
only qualify as a gesture in this direction. 

There are programmes that can make a difference in the overall 
picture of unemployment among educated persons, but none can 
eliminate it or even reduce it to small proportions. Two schemes are, 
I think, especially commendable. One of them would try to induce 
graduates in arts, science and commerce to seek self-employ- 
ment. Nowhere, do large percentages of university graduates seek 
self-employment; there seems to be a universal socialization at the 
university for graduates to join the ranks of the salaried. A small 
attempt to reverse this for India has been started at'the University 
of Bangalore. There the University Employment, Information, 
and Guidance Bureau offers to several hundred students an oppor- 
tunity to find employment while they are studying. In commercial 
shops during peak customer hours, at a cooperative book-bindery 
for university and college libraries, in individually produced consu- 
mer goods establishments, at a state-owned soap factory, students 
earn as much as fifty rupees a month. The merits of the scheme, 
which is largely self-financing, should be obvious: it inculcates 
in the participants a sense of personal effectiveness; it provides 
a work experience in the world of small and ‘ad hoc’ business; 
and it fosters in students an appreciation of the small economic 
opportunities existing around them. While the aversion of Indian 
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fields- is important for planning, then flexible tools must be deve- 
loped to affect the will and ability of young people and their 
parents to choose university attendance and fields within the 
university. Such tools might include: 

Pre-university levels: 

(1) Raise or lower minimum graduation requirements for 
specific fields or for students generally. 

(2) Lengthen or shorten the time required for specific fields or 
for students generally. 

(3) Raise or lower secondary-school fees for specific fields 
or for students generally. 

. University level: 

(1) Raise or lower entrance requirements for specific fields 
for students generally. 

(2) Raise or lower fees for specific fields or for students 
generally. 

(3) Lengthen or shorten residence and time requirements for 
specific fields or for students generally. 

(4) Raise or lower graduation requirements for specific fields 
• or for students generally. 

(5) Limit the numbers for specific fields or of students gener- 
ally. 

■ Post-imiversity level: 

(1) Curtail or expand (prohibit or allow) public employment 
for graduates in specific fields or for students generally. 

(2) Require or exempt from national service graduates of 
specific fields or graduates generally. 

(3) Increase or lower salary mim’mums and maximums 
for graduates in specific fields or for graduates generally. 

The Government of India and the governments of various states 
have not developed these tools. Those they have stumbled 
on by chance remain unanalyzed in terms of their potentiality 
for affecting numbers or courses pursued. 

Fourth, when .schemes are devised they must be adequately 
financed and their personnel given sufficient authority to succeed. 
Too often schemes that are well formulated and intentioncd have 
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tially more productive investment is not always made and may not 
be realizable within the existing time horizon of the comparison. 

On a less tangible level, some estimates of costs and benefits of 
such a scheme should be made. The benefits of the programme 
should be obvious: 


(a) the energies of youth would be employed fruitfully and the 
extreme cynicism of unemployment avoided; (b) it would accustom 
young people to community service and to living in otherwise 
undesirable locales; (c) it would increase youths’ knowledge of 
available local opportunities for employment; (d) the government 


would have another chance to improve students’ skills; and 
(e) employers would be provided with employees with more matur- 
ity, experience, and personal skills. The costs, too, should be 
obvious. In an economy which already rewards education dis- 
proportionately with high salaries, the possible scarcity created 
by a corps might tend to keep wages from falling or for certain 
kinds of labour from driving wages upward. Politically, one can 
easily imagine such a corps being misused to serve certain political 
ends (though, conversely, one can also imagine the corps being 
used to advance valuable political ends). In addition, the problem 
of choosing a smaller corps froma large number of equally eligible 
unemployed might be politically explosive. So might be the 
demand of former corps participants to be given preferential 
treatment for government employment. But the long-term costs 
of unemployment among the educated are higher and, to ray 
knowledge, there are no benefits. 

P™'’'""' of unemployment among the 
countries, rich and poor 
f f™"* ‘ho Indian expe- 

t planers should not confine their atten- 

of scarce skills only, but should also be 
concerned with planning for ‘surplus- skills as well. An analogy 

tf .“PP^opnatc here: in the past, manpower 

tT'’ M "’oslly in •preventive’ medicine; 

now they should be interested also in the 'curative’ side. Second, 
point in government decision-making where 
““power concerns can be brought together and 

mliir^^ ^ "a r.” n” ** point, though several com- 

mittees and bodies exist to serve that function. Third, if the 
pumbers attending universities and their distribution across 
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•withered for lack of resources and authority over them. The 
University Employment, Information and Guidance Bureaux are 
a case in point. Fifth, if a nation wishes to control the expansion 
of higher education, the unit of expansion must be big enough 
and costly enough to ensure sober consideration. The consti- 
tuent and affiliating colleges in India are too small and inexpensive 
to induce such reflection. Finally, and perhaps most important, 
there must be policies for what you have in abundance as much as 
for what you lack and want. Responsibility for ignoring the 
problem of unemployment among the educated can be laid at the 
door of a dozen ‘development-minded’ departments and minis- 
tries in India too busy with ‘tomorrow’ and with too little time for 
‘today’. 

The Education Commission worked in the context of the situa- 
tion I have just described. As is clear from other pieces in this 
commentary, the manpower aspect was too little in evidence in 
the Report, both in the analysis and in the recommendations. 
The supplementary minute by Gopalaswami was too abstract 
and too late to be of consequence.** The results of the London 
School of Economics-Indian Statistical Institute projections, given 
the assumptions made about economic growth, were positively 
misleading. Even so, the contradictory objectives of any endeavour 
like an educational assessment are bound to result in inconsistent 
recommendations. Excellence and social justice are difficult to 
reconcile as goals; economic productivity and national integra- 
tion often lead in opposite directions as criteria for reform. On 
these dilemmas, the Education Commission impaled itself: ensur- 
ing jobs for all graduates, controlling the numbers in universities 
to ensure excellence, expanding the opportunities for higher 
education for backward communities, etc. It is not surprising, 
then, that v/hat began as a commentary to celebrate this Report 
may well serve as its obituary. 


R. Gopalaswami, "Minute ofSuppiemcntation," in Government of 
India, Repart of the Education Commhslon, 1964-66 (ticw Delhi: Ministry 
of Education, J967), pp. 517-58. 



Student Politics: 
Historical Perspective and 
the Changing Scene* 

Philip ^G. Altbach 


For over a century, student unrest has been one of India's most 
serious educational and political problems.^ Student agitation 
has caused state governments to fall and has forced the central 
government to revise its language policies. Academic institutions 
on all levels have been disrupted and occasionally closed because 
of student actiVism. It is the purpose of this chapter to place the 
Indian student movement in its historical context, and to focus 
some attention on current issues reiating to student activism. It is 
only through careful analysis that the roots of student unrest can 
be discerned and their causes constructively dealt with. 

I 

In any consideration of Indian student politics, the social and 
educational context of the student movement must be considered. 

*This article is a revised version of a paper which appeared in S. M. 
Lipset and p. G, Altbach, eds.. Students in Revolt, (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1970). The article is basically historical in nature, although some effort 
has been made to analyze current trends at the end. Some of the 
material is now somewhat out of date, although the basic elements of 
student unrest and activism in India remain unchanged. 

^ The issue of student activism in India is dealt with in more detail in 
Philip G. Altbach, ed., Turmoil and Transition, (Bombay: Lalvani 
Publishing House, 1968). See also Aiteen Ross, Student Unrest in India 
(Montreal: McGill-Queens University Press, 1969). 
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many, also crcalcs Icnsions.* 

The Indian university has become an important political institu- 
tion, and (he politicizAlion of higher education has had an impact 
on (he student community.* Academic politics in many institu- 
tions involve students, thus contributing directly to an increase in 
activism.® In otlicr parts of the country, local, state, or national 
political issues impinge on the campus. The language agitations 
in Tamilnadu in 1965 and student involvement in the various 
election campaigns in 1968 and 1971 testify to the impact of politi- 
cal events on the campus. 

The fact that the Indian student movement like similar move- 
ments in other developing countries, is very much cflcctcd by its 
broader political context makes the future of the movement espe- 
cially difilcult to predict.’ For example, should political instabi- 
lity grip the country or even a part of one region a student 
movment with tactical sophistication could emerge and play a 
major role despite the absence of such movements at the 
present time. At present only West Bengal can claim an ideolo- 
gically sophisticated and active student movement. However, 
other movements have arisen in India, such as during (he 
government crisis in Orissa in 1965 and in Tamilnadu on 
several occasions in recent years, thus indicating that there 
is a very strong potential for student movements to arise when 
conditions for them arc favourable. Much of India’s “student 
indiscipline” is of a sporadic and unorganized nature, reflecting 


®The fnct that students regularly hold demonstrations in ex- 
amination hall and examinations arc often disrupted is ample 
testimony to the seriousness of this question. The papers prepared for a 
recent conference on examination reform, sponsored by the Inter 
University Board and held in Delhi in January, 1971, provided data on 
this problem. 

® See Amar Kumar Singh, “Academic Politics and Student Unrest; 
The Case of Ranchi University,** in P. G. Altbach, ed., op. cit., 
pp. 204-240, See also P. G. Altbach, The University of Bombay: An 
Academic Institution in a Transitional Society^ (Bombay: Sindhu Publica- 
tions, 1972). 

® The official government reports on Banaras Hindu University, 
Aligarh Muslim University, and Allahabad University provide detailed 
and dramatic testimony to the importance of faculty politics. 

" See Philip G. Altbach, “Student Politics in Developing Coumries,” 
Education Quarterly, 21 (July, 1969), pp. 37-39. ) 
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Perhaps especially in modern India, "where there have been few 
continuing politically-oriented student movements since Indepen- 
dence, the context of student activism is important. Most of the 
chapters in this volume bear on various aspects of the “student 
problem,” and it is beyond the scope of this essay to deal in detail 
with all aspects relating to student activism. However, it is im- 
portant at least to mention some of the more important elements 
of Indian social and educational life which bear on student 
activism. 

The Indian student does not function in a vacuum, and he is 
very much a part of his society and subject to the pressures which 
are evident in Indian society. India, despite recent impressive 
gains, is still very much a “society of scarcity.”^ University 
students must worry about suitable employment after graduation 
and about the conditions of study while in college. It is hardly 
necessary to reiterate the fact that many Indian university 
graduates must wait for long periods before finding employ- 
ment, and many never obtain jobs which are satisfying to them. 
Furthermore, the conditions of many students are substandard, 
and more than a few college and university students do not even 
have the minimum standard of living necessary for study.® 

The educational system itself effects the lives students very 
directly and has a major impact on the nature and form of student 
activism. In the pre-Independence period, the elitism, prestige 
and limited size of the academic community effected the nature of 
the student movement. Similarly, modem Indian higher educa- 
tion also effects the student movement. The tremendous growth 
of the academic system since 1947 and the resulting loss of status 
for the individual student has had an impact. Serious overcrowd- 
ing and pervasive bureaucracy in higher education also makes a 
difference. The language issue, discussed in detail elsewhere in 
this volume, seriously effects the individual student. The very 
high ‘wastage’ rate in Indian higher education means that a large 
proportion of the student community never obtains a degree, and 
this naturally places strains on the individual student. The 
examination system, described as outmoded and irrelevant by 

• This notion is discussed in detail in Myron Weiner, The Politics of 
Scarcity, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962). 

® Ministry of Education, Suney of Living Conditions of University 
Students, New Delhi: Govemroent of India Press, 1962). 
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fess appealed to the students because it provided the opportunity 
for dramatic political action and promised speedy independence 
for India. The Congress leadership was based in the college- 
trained intelligentsia, but the influence of radical thought on the 
growing working class gave it added strength. 

: Gandhi’s non-cooperation movement of 1920 was the first 
major mass agitation initiated by the Congress. It was also the first 
political struggle that involved large numbers of students. Youth 
leagues were formed in major educational centres to coordinate 
student efforts, and the discussion and debating societies 
of earlier periods became the nuclei of political organizations.® 
Students helped with Congress campaigns and provided much of 
the manpower for the almost daily street demonstrations in the 
cities. In some areas, students assumed the movement’s leader- 
ship when Congress leaders were arrested. National (anti-British) 
colleges were established in major cities, but they were only tem- 
porarily successful, for many students returned to their regular 
classes when the heat of the movement abated. Although the non- 
cooperation movement failed to expel the British from India, it 
did establish the Congress as a militant mass organization and 
gave the students and the growing trade union movement their 
first experience of mass political struggle. 

The non-cooperation movement stimulated the foundation of a 
national student federation in India. The first annual All-India 
College Student Conference was held in Nagpur in 1920 to provide 
coordination for the growing student political movement. Similar 
student movements took place throughout the 1920 s, and these 
annual gatherings helped to keep the political spark of the student 
movement alive in a period of general political quiet. 

■ Regional student federations were founded in the Punjab, in 
Bengal, and in other areas. The All-Bengal Students’ Association 
claimed a membership of twenty thousand in 1929. The Bombay 
Presidency (provincial) Students’ Federation, formed in 1936, 
helped to bring ideological politics to the local and provmcial 
levels. The All-India Student Conferences, which nonnally 
attracted more than three thousand students from all parts of the 
subcontinent, provided left-wing Congressmen with a platform and 
with support for their views. These conferences were charac- 
. » Prabodh Chandra. The Student Movement in India, (Lahore: All- 
India Students Federation, 1938). 
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the reactions of students to their conditions and to the society at 
large. 


II 

In order to obtain a complete understanding of the student 
movement in India, it is necessary to discuss the history of Indian 
student movement. Several student organizations had been foun- 
ded by 1900, although educational and social matters and not 
politics were their main preoccupations. Only a relatively small 
minority, perhaps numbering a few thousand throughout the coun- 
try, took any interest in politics and most of them were engaged 
in moderate discussion groups. This situation reflects the small 
enrolments of the Indian universities at the time (23,000 students 
in 1900), and the generally elitist orientation of the student com- 
munity. As one observer noted: “It was not till after 
the political and racial excitement (of the nationalist movement) 
that the youth attending the schools and colleges showed signs of 
turbulence and insubordination.”* 

The period prior to 1920 was a time of establishing higher educa- 
tion in India and a slow development of political consciousness 
among students. While the militant activism of later decades was 
missing, students were exposed to ideological currents from 
Europe, and the growing political tensions within India added to 
this ferment. 

The I920’s brought both educational and political changes to 
India. Continued growth in the educational system created 
increasing problems for the students. The establishment of new 
colleges, many without stable financial arrangements or adequate 
staff, lowered the standards of higher education and intensified 
the competition for jobs. Politically, the twenties saw the growth 
of the Indian National Congress as a mass movement under 
Gandhi’s leadership. During its early years, the Congress was a 
moderate organization recruited primarily from the Western- 
educated middle class and not given to political agitation. As 
the Congress grew more militant in the early years of the twentieth 
century, the student community also took a more active interest 
in politics. The articulate and mititant nationalism of the Cong- 
8 Dinkar Sakrikar, “A History of the Student Movement in India,” 
(Unpublished manuscript, 1946), p. 33. 
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In addition to the “mainstream” nationalist student movement, 
a number of other important trends existed within the student 
community. Many Muslim students, previously apathetic or 
pro-Congress, were influenced by Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s call 
for a separate Muslim state on the Indian subcontinent and joined 
the Muslim League’s AH India Muslim Students’ Federation, 
founded in 1937. This organization, which had substantial 
support among Muslin students, did not participate in the indep- 
endence movement, but pressed instead for Muslim rights. While 
the importance of the Muslim student groups diminished after 
the formation of Pakistan, the Muslim student movement helped 
to shape the political ideologies of a whole generation of Muslim 
leaders. 

The Hindu right wing also gained strength, in part as a reaction 
to Muslim separatist sentiment. The Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS), founded in the late 1920’s, appealed to militant Hindu 
nationalism, and to anti-Muslim and anti-Christian feelings among 
Hindus.*® By upholding traditional Hindu values, then under 
attack from Westernized elements in India, the RSS was able to 
attract many students, particularly in smaller colleges. The 
Hindu Student Federation, founded in the 1930’s and similar in 
ideology to the RSS, had a more sophisticated approach and 
greater appeal for college students. Its influence was limited to 
north India, however, and it never constituted a threat to the 
nationalist student movement. 

The civil disobedience movement of 1930 ushered in the most 
active period of political agitation undertaken by Indian students. 
By 1938, Indian colleges were highly politicized, and students 
were involved in a variety of protest activities. Strikes against 
college authorities occurred almost weekly in many parts of India, 
instigated as often to further nationalist purposes as to correct a 
particular educational grievance. Students not normally con- 
cerned with political issues were attracted to the dramatic nationa- 
list struggle. Thousands served short jail sentences for their part 
in the struggle, and many left college to work in the nationalist 
nnd labour- movements or the Gandhian educational and social- 
service projects. 

** For a study of the Hindu nationalist movement, see Joseph 
Curran, Militant Hinduism in Indian Politics: The Case of the RSS, (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Affairs, 1951). 
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terized by militant nationalism, and the ideas of socialism and 
Marxism found support among the students.^® The student move- 
ment was probably the most radical element in Indian political 
life during this period. The study groups organized by left-wing 
students brought to the Indian campus the ideologies of European < 
Marxism and the Russian Revolution— both of which had a 
marked influence on the thinking of politically minded students. 
While only a minority of the student community was politically 
active in the 1920’s, the movement established itself during this 
period and gained both organizational experience and ideological 
sophistication. 

The 1930’s brought an intensification of the political struggle in 
India. The influence of radical nationalist and socialist ideas 
spread by left-wing leaders, both in the Congress and in the student 
movement, prepared the students for more active phase of the 
nationalist struggle. Gandhi’s civil disobedience movement of 
1930 involved students on an unprecedented scale, and many of 
the more militant activities, such as the boycotting of shops and 
the cutting of telephone lines, were carried out by students. 
The Gandhian concept of nonviolence was never fully 
taken up by the students, some of whom participated in 
terrorist activities. 

One of the results of the agitation of the early 1930’s was the 
creation of the AU-India Students’ Federation in 1936. From the 
beginning, the AISF was strongly nationalist and radical in its 
approach. Within two years, the new organization was able to 
claim one thousand affiliated organizations and fifty thousand 
members.” The AISF journal. Students' Federation, was 
circulated throughout India and provided a radical viewpoint 
on both education and national issues. The AISF effectively 
united the student movement for several years while Gandhians, 
socialists, and Communists worked harmoniously within the 
organization. Provincial student federations carried on the regio- 
nal work of the AISF, and the annual meetings of the organiza- 
tion usually attracted more than three thousand delegates, as well 
as many of the top Congress leaders. 

10 M. Muni Reddy. The Students Movement in India, (Lucknow: 
K. S. R. Acharya, 1947), p. 30. . 

” Myron Weiner, op. cit., p. 163. 
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being the highly politicized character of Indian cities and towns 
during the 1930’s and 1940*s. Many members of the student 
generation were attracted to the movement in these urban centres. 
The pre-independence student community, being small and com- 
pact, was relatively easy to organize. Because young people from 
rural areas and from the lower castes and classes were virtually 
excluded from the secondary and higher educational systems, the 
large majority of the students came from upper-middle — or upper- 
class and caste backgrounds. 

The emphasis in the universities at this time was on the liberal 
arts, and students in this area have traditionally been more con- 
cerned with intellectual and political issues.^* As in the post- 
independence period, students in the liberal arts were most active 
in political affairs during the nationalist struggle. Law students, 
who were destined for an independent professional career and 
had little chance for a government post, were particularly active. 

in 

By 1947, the student movement had lost much of its momentum. 
The Students’ Congress and other major student organizations 
were unsuccessful in shifting their efforts from an emphasis on 
political struggle to a programme of Gandhian constructive service. 
Many radical student leaders were disillusioned by the compro- 
mises that the Congress leadership made in order to achieve 
independence without further bloodshed. The 1946 mutiny of 
the Indian Navy was an additiona} shock to the student move- 
ment, for the Congress leadership ordered the militant sailors to 
surrender to the British in the interest of a political compromise. 
Radical student leaders felt that they had been betrayed by the 
nationalist movement, and many left the student movement. ^5 

For a discussion of academic discipline and student political 
involvement see G. A. D. Soares, "The Active Few: Student Ideology 
and Participation in Developing Countries," in P. G. Altbach, ed.. The 
Student Revolution, (Bombay: Lalvfeni, 1970), pp. 72-98. See also Metta 
Spencer, “Professional, Scientific, and Intellectual Students in India,*’ 
in S. M. Lipset, ed.. Student Polities, (New York; Basic Books, 1967), 
pp. 357-371. 

*5 Philip G. Altbach, "The Bombay Naval Mutiny,’* Opinion, 6 
(August 31, 1965), p. 35. See also B. C. Dutt, Reveit of the Innocents 
(Bombay: Sindhu Publications, 1971). 
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The split within the AH-India Students’ Federation in 1940 
indicated some of the problems of the growing ideological sophisti- 
cation of the student movement. After a period of harmony, 
differences between the Communists, on one side, and the socia- 
lists and the Gandhians, on the other, came into the open in 1940, 
making the breakup of the organization inevitable. The Commu- 
nist-dominated All-India Students’ Federation lost a large part of 
its support when the Communist Party supported the British war 
effort after the Soviet Union entered World War II in 1940. The 
nationalists organized the AH-India Students’ Congress in 1945. 
This ^oup continued the struggle against the British, but at the 
same time it opposed the Communists. The Students’ Congress, 
which stressed both social revolution and patriotism, was by far 
the most important national student organization in India at this 
time. 

The most militant and highly organized period of the Indian 
student movement came during the 1942 “Quit India’’ struggle. 
When the Congress leadership called for an all-out, although non- 
violent, effort to drive the British from India, the student movement 
succeeded in closing most of India’s colleges for extended periods 
and brought masses of students into the struggle. About 10 per 
cent ofthe student population of India (or fifteen thousand stu- 
dents) was involved in the day-to-day organizational work of the 
nationalist movement. Students not previously involved in politics 
participated in almost daily demonstrations. Student cadres 
took part in sabotage campaigns and tried, with some success, 
to disrupt the British administration.’^ When the adult Cong- 
ress leadership was arrested, students often assumed leadership 
responsibilities and provided a key liaison between the under- 
ground leaders ar\d the movmenl. Student groups published 
illegal newspapers and even operated a clandestine radio station. 
Although the 1942 effort failed to expel the British from India, 
it was the first time that the Indian nationalists became a kind of 
“national liberation movement.” The militancy ofthe students’ 
involvement in the 1942 movement was retained, although on a 
reduced scale, until the end of the independence struggle. 

The growth of a militant student movement in the pre-1947 
period" can be attributcd to a number of factors — the main one 

'D:irhaTa. Singh, nis Struggle, W2, (Lahore: Hero publica- 

tions, 1946), p. 278. 
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enrolled in about 2,750 colleges.*® The traditional base of Indian 
higher education, the liberal-arts college, was also waning in pres- 
tige and importance because the standards of instruction at these 
colleges declined seriously, as the student population expanded at 
an unprecedented rate. The value of science education, on the 
other hand, increased substantially, as India’s industrial produc- 
tion rose, and the standards of admission into the scientific fields 
tightened in order to protect standards of instruction. Technolo- 
gical institutions were created and given sufficient financial resour- 
ces, while the liberal-arts colleges were allowed to expand almost 
without limit and were not adequately financed. As the number 
of graduates of the liberal arts exceeded the number of jobs avail- 
able, educated unemployment became an increasing problem, and 
holders of B.A. degrees could consider themselves fortunate in 
finding clerical employment. Many employers began to demand 
a college degree for positions previously filled by literate, but 
academically unqualified, individuals. 

As the educational system grew, higher education became avail- 
able to broader segments of the population, thereby destroying 
the homogeneity of the student population. Members of the 
student community had little in common since students were drawn 
from diverse class and caste backgrounds. Students from the 
lower-middle — and working-class families were often unwilling 
to risk their college careers to participate in political activity, 
and, in any case, they lacked a tradition of political activism. 

A kind of “dual culture” has evolved on the campus as a result 
of the changes in higher education. Students from lower castes 
and classes often constitute a rather isolated, although growing, 
segment of the college population and seldom take part in extra- 
curricular activities. Such students suffer most from the disad- 
vantages of Indian higher education — poor conditions and 
falling standards of instruction, crowded institutions and fear of 
unemployment — and enjoy few of its advantages. Thus, they are 
frustrated and willing to participate in sporadic and disorganized 
student unrest and demonstrations. Working-class students or 
those from rural areas have generally gone into liberal arts subjects, 
while upper and middle-class students, who have received 
adequate secondary training and who have facility in English, 
Barbara Barn, et at.. Higher Education in Nine Countries, (New 
York: Mc-Graw Hill, 1971), p. 319. 
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With a few isolated exceptions, the student movement 
in India has been unable to regain its sense of militant unity 
and ideological purpose. Students have not ceased to 
participate in politics, but there has been a dramatic transforma- 
tion of their movement. The nationalist fervour of the 
pre-independence period has been replaced by generally 
unorganized and sporadic agitation usually aimed at specific 
grievances. 

The most important cause for the transformation of the student 
movement was the end of the independence struggle. Prior to 
1947, political issues were clear and dramatic — the British had to 
be driven from the subcontinent, and radical social change had to. 
be instituted in Indian society. The caste system, communal 
animosities, food shortages, and other social ills would be elimi- 
nated when India achieved independence and could guide her 
own affairs. Respected nationalist leaders encouraged students to 
take an active role in the political struggle. Following indepen- 
dence, the issues were no longer so clear. The Congress leadership 
was divided on how best to deal with India’s many social and eco- 
nomic problems, and the departure of the British solved very little. 
Conservative elements in the nationalist movement achieved subs- 
tantial power after 1947, and many radicals were forced into the 
opposition. Moreover, following independence, the. Congress 
leaders reversed their former position and urged students to 
stay out of politics. 

The spirit of individual self-sacrifice that had marked the indep- 
endence struggle almost disappeared, and many political leaders 
became more concerned with their own careers than with ideology 
or national development. Regional, linguistic, and caste loyalties, 
temporarily put aside for the nationalist cause, resumed their old 
hold. For the post-independence student leader, a political career 
still depended on dedication to the Congress cause, as had been the 
case before 1947, but it also involved such undramatic details 
as winning elections and placating various economic and ideolo- 
gical tendencies. 

Indian higher education was also undergoing changes. The 
expansion in enrolments, begun in earnest during the mid-1930's, 
continued after independence at an accelerated rate. Between 
1950 and 1960, the number of college students increased from 
263,000 to 645,000. In 1967, more than 2,000,000 students were 
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tions against an opposition political group within or outside the 
university.’® Communists, socialists, and factions within the 
. Congress Party have not hesitated to use student unions for 
their own purposes, all the while formally decrying political 
interference on the campus. As general rule, however, student 
unions-have not been involved in politics and have been limited 
to their social and educational functions. 

It is useful to distinguish between the kinds of student leader- 
ship found in Indian universities. The “respectable” nonpolitical 
'' cultural and social student organizations are led by students from 
upper-class families for the most part, and these students 
can be called the “academic” leadership of the Indian student 
community. Students active in direct-action campaigns have 
come more frequently from the lower social classes. This leader- 
ship constitutes a relatively new and dynamic force on the Indian 
campus. Students from social groups without a long tradition 
of education, often from illiterate families, have frequently led 
strikes and demonstrations. The continuing leadership of leftist 
student groups, however, is generally drawn from middle-class 
students, who have a political tradition and sufficient free time to 
devote to political matters. This dichotomy in student leader- 
ship is a peculiar characteristic in Indian student life. 

Despite the changes in student political activity, a number of 
national student organizations have retained some influence. 
After the largest of the pre-independence student movements, 
the Students’ Congress, was disbanded in 1948, Congress leaders 
expressed interest in the formatioa of a aonpolitical studeat 
organization, and the socialists agreed to unite with them in the 
formation of the National Union of Students (NUS) in 1950. 
The NUS proved unable to rid itself of the heritage of outside 
political manipulation and soon foundered, never becoming the 
representative nonpolitical student organization that its founders 
had envisaged. Inadequate financing, student apathy, and the 
difficulty of communication in a rapidly expanding educational 
system proved to be insurmountable obstacles. Factional dis- 

'8 pQy a description of the role of student unions in university politics, 
see Joseph DiBona, anif Conflict in the Indian Universiiy, Bombay.' 

LaJvani, 197J). See also Ministry of Education. Report of the Inquiry 
Commission on Banaras Binda University, (New Delhi: Ministry of 
Education, 1969). 
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have tended to go into the sciences, when they have been able to 
meet the rigourous admissions requirements. 

The fact that the most able and qualified students have gone into 
the natural sciences and technical fields has had important implica- 
tions for Indian higher education and for student political involve- 
ment. Students in the natural sciences have traditionally been 
less concerned with politics and more professionally oriented 
than liberal arts students, and recent shifts have meant that 
many of the best students are no longer interested in political 
affairs.^’ Students in the sciences often do not have time for 
political activity, since their academic programmes are both 
time-consuming and demanding. These changing conditions 
have reduced the numbers of students available for continuing 
political activity and have lowered the quality of student 
leadership. 


IV 

f s'udeni movement in India 

Student Indian campus probably has as many 

Se nTtn today as at any time in its history, 

Meo decline of 

gical politics. Studentunionsare.perhaps.themostubi- 

often7ncTu?e"r?J'°"^-vr-^^^ universities, and their functions 
While the union cultural and social programmes. 

So and sZ„r- between adminis- 

to^ocratfc due ’ fnnctioning ts less than 

colTeges uln regulations. In most 
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Metta Spencer, op, cit., p, 367. 
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tions has also aflecfed the AISF. The changing tactics of the 
Communist movement have also hurt its student allies. Although 
Communist support for World War II permitted the AISF to 
function legally while the nationalist student movement was forced 
underground, many students felt that the Communists were trai- 
tors to Indian nationalism. Immediately after Indian indepen- 
dence, the Communists violently opposed the Nehru government, 
thus alienating a large proportion of the student population. 
More recently, the split in the Communist movement caused by the 
Sino-Soviet dispute has disillusioned many leftist Indian students 
and complicated the functioning of Communist organizations. 
In many areas, the AISF’s indentity as a Communist student 
organization has been pursposely obscured or de-emphasized. 
•Despite' this nonideological policy, AISF students in Calcutta, 
many of whom support the left-wing (pro-Maoist) Indian Commu- 
nist Party, recently took a leading part in student demonstrations. 
Nevertheless, even these Calcutta demonstrations, led by ideologi- 
cally committed students, erupted over purely local campus issues 
and spread only when the original student demands were not met 
by the university authorities. 

In the recent' past, right-wing student political organizational 
efforts have been quite successful in some-regions. One of the 
most important student oranizations in India today is the Akhil 
Bharatiya Vidyarthi Parishad (All-India Students’ Organization). 
This group, commonly called the Vidyarthi Parishad^ has claimed 
to be nonpolitical despite strong evidence suggesting that it is 
the youth wing of the rightist Hindu communalist parties, and 
particularly of the/an Sangh. The Vidyarthi Parishad hsis concen- 
trated on a culturally oriented programme, avoiding broader politi- 
cal issues as much as possible. It has appealed for patriotism and 
was active in the nationalist upsurge following the Indo-Chinese 
conflict of 1962. 

It is difficult to generalize about post-Independence student 
political participation in India. It is true that there is no longer 
a unified student movement in the country and that only a tiny 
fraction of the student population is involved in the day to day 
operations of student political groups. On the other hand, it is 
clear that students have taken part in active politics and have had 
a major impact in some areas. Deteriorating conditions in univer- 
sities and a general low morale in academia has led to sporadic 
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putes caused several splits in the organization, and by 1958 the 
NUS was, for all purposes, dead. 

The National Council of University Students of India (NCUSI) 
was subsequently formed to fill the vacuum created by the disap- 
perance of the National Union of Students. This organization has 
faced many of the same problems that plagued its predecessor- 
opposition from educators and political leaders, student apathy, 
and personal ambition among its own leaders. The Cold war has 
created the problem of foreign financial support. The Soviet 
Union has financially supported the Communist sponsored All- 
India Students’ Federation, while the NCUSI has received funds 
from Western sources. It is unlikely that the NCUSI will become 
the representative student association in India, although it has tried 
to keep aloof from partisan Indian politics and has occasionally 
been a moderating influence on the Indian student community by 
encouraging students to work with administrators rather than 
resort to immediate agitation. 

The political parties in India have adopted an ambivalent 
attitude toward students in recent years. The Youth Congress 
was formed in 1949 by the All-India Congress Committee. Des- 
pite its claim that it was India’s largest youth organization, it did 
not attract much attention and served mainly as a “front group” 
for aspiring Congress politicians. Because the leadership did not 
encourage open political discussion, the organization failed to 
draw able, politically-oriented youth, and the Youth Congress 
had few active chapters before its dissolution in 1965 because of 
internal political conflicts. 

The oldest national student organization in India is the All-India 
Students’ Federation (AISF), which has existed without interrup- 
tion since 1956. The AISF, under Communist control since 
1940, has lost much of its support and a large proportion of its 
membership. In 1955, the AISF claimed a membership of one 
hundred thousand, with major concentration in West Bengal, 
Andhra, and Kerala, all centres of Communist political support.^’ 
The AISF is, however, weak in areas without Communist 
strength. 

Despite the considerable efibrts the Communist Party has made 
to cultivate the students, the general decline in student organiza- 
Myron Weiner, cp. cli., p. 168. Although Weiner’s book is more 
than ten years old, this generalization is still true in 1971. 
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munists associated themselves with strikes on thirty occasions, 
ihtJanSangh twice, ^nd other parties seventeen times. In 1964, 
three per cent of the agitations were due to nonacademic issues; 
in 1965, the figure rose to 5 per cent, and in 1966 to 17.4 per cent. 
In 1966, there were 2,206 demonstrations, of which 480 were 
violent. Only two years before, there had been 700 demonstra- 
tions and 113 violent outbursts.*^ 

There are important regional variations to student politics in 
India. While “indiscipline** of various kinds, related mostly to 
campus issues, occurs in every state, a number of areas have not 
been affected by major student disturbances concerning broader 
■political issues. States such as Maharashtra, Assam, Rajasthan, 
Punjab, and several others have not been directly affected by 
student activism, and no strong politically-oriented student move- 
ments exist in them. In these areas, students have not even been 
particularly active in election campaigns, a popular and generally 
acceptable means of student political participation. 

Other Indian states, notably West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, and Tamilnadu have seen very substantial 
student participation in politics on various levels, and several, 
most particularly West Bengal, have active and continuing student 
political movements. There are few generalizations possible 
about regional variations in student activism. Local political 
questions, the situation of the universities in particular states, and 
traditions of activism and of radical politics all effect the nature 
of student movements. The political stability of the state itself 
also plays a role. Bihar, for example, has been especially unstable 
politically in recent years, and its students have become involved 
in state political issues, as well as in campus politics. 

It is worthwhile to examine briefly students politics in several 
states, since regional differences will show up geographically in 
these instances. The most volatile state in India at the present 
time, and the one with the most active and radical student move- 
ment is West Bengal. College students, particularly from the 
Calcutta area, have been one of the main forces behind the Naxa- 
lite movement in the state, and many young people from the uni- 
versities have become full-time revolutionaries. The continuing 
turmoil on the campuses, much of which is related to the struggles 

A Correspondent, “Student lodisrfpUne Under Study,” nwught, 

17 {October 20, 1966), p. II. See also Statesman, (December 19, 1966). 
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outbursts of frustration, usually related to local campus issues. 
In general, the concern of the student movement has shifted from 
societal concerns to campus ones, although there are dramatic' 
exceptions to this comment. Student political involvement conti- 
nues in India, stimulated in large part by the severe stresses evident 
in Indian social and economic life. 

V 

No other issue in Indian educational life has received more 
publicity than the problem of “student indiscipline.” Violence is 
a distinctive characteristic of student indiscipline in India. In 
the Hindi-speaking areas of northern India, student agitation has 
often involved destruction of private and university property. 
Even local agitations, such as protests against an increase in tram 
fares in Calcutta, are often accompanied by violent student out- 
bursts. This tendency toward violence is perhaps related to the 
lack of channels through which the deeply frustrated Indian 
students^ can voice dissent. The widespread publicity given to 
student indiscipline may, however, obscure the statistical fact that 
most Indian colleges have not been plagued by student unrest,*® 
The causes of the student unrest that swept northern India in 
1966 are typical of the factors which have stimulated such agitation 
since 1947. It is difficult to discern one key cause for the 1966 
agitation, for in most instances local grievances stimulated a 
dem^onstration or protest. An analysis of some 280 student 

strikes and demonstrations which took place in 1964 gives some 

indication of the causes for student unrest. . About one hundred 
smkes were stimulated by demands relating to examinations and 
the administration of educational institutions. Another sixty had 
their origins in protests against the police or other government 
functionaries; miscellaneous causes accounted for the rest. In 
most of the cases, there was no overt political motive. The Com- 


« The Jilerature on student unrest in India is quite extensive, particu- 
larly with regard to the very recent period. While much of the available 


sources are m newspaper accounts, a number of books and articles have 
also appeared. For a listing of published materials up to 1970, see P. G. 
AltbachM defect BibUogrophy on Students. Politics and Higher Education 
(revised edition), (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Center for International 
Affairs, 1970), pp. 24-26. 
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the student movement turned toward the Naxalites and abandoned 
parliamentary politics altogether. It was at this time that ter- 
rorist tactics in Calcutta were instituted by some segments of the 
student movement. It is very difficult to predict the direction of 
the Bengali student movement, although it is clear that the 
movement will continue to be both radical and prone to militant 
activism. 

West Bengal stands in sharp contrast to the rest of India with 
regard to student activism. In Tamilnadu, for example, students 
have been involved in political action for more than five years, 
generally in support of the DMK, now the ruling party in the state. 
But this activism has been of a fairly disciplined nature, and has 
with some exceptions been nonviolent. The 1965 student cam- 
paign against the use of Hindi as India’s national language 
brought violence to Tamilnadu, and sparked a responsive chord 
in the general population. A Student’s Action Committee from 
colleges throughout the Tamil-speatangareas coordinated demons- 
trations and strikes, which sometimes became violent.®^ The 
DMK strongly supported the students, and the 1965 agitation 
helped to pave the way for the party’s assumption of power. 
Students were instrumental in the two elections in which the DMK 
has been successful, and provided many of the volunteer workers 
for the party. However, no continuing student organizations have 
developed in Tamilnadu, although many students have a high 
degree of political consciousness and are willing to demonstrate 
when the DMK or student leaders call for direct action. By and 
large, the campuses have remained quiet, and there is little of the 
sporadic indiscipline which is evident in north Indian universities. 

Bihar shows significant regional variation trend in student acti- 
- vism, which is also reflected in some parts of U.P."® Bihar politics 
has been unstable in the recent period. No party, nor even some 
factions of the various parties could maintain control over the 
state government and succession of faction-ridden ministries ruled 
the state. In addition, the universities became enmeshed in state 
politics, and academic institutions \vere used for political purposes. 
The students reacted to this situation by supporting one or another 

** See “The English-Hindi Controversy,” Minerva, 3 (Summer, 1965) 
pp. 560-85. 

” Amar Kumar Singh, op. ctt., presents a detailed picture of the Bihar 
situation. This account is based largely on his description and analysis. 
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of the Naxalites against their political enemies as well as against 
the government and university authorities, is an example of the 
importance of the student movement. Indeed, without the parti- 
cipation of the students, it is unlil^Iy that the “urban guerilla 
movement” in West Bengal would have much support. 

It is important to note that student political involvement, even 
of a revolutionary nature, is not new to West Bengal. Calcutta 
was the home of the terrorist wing of the nationalist movement in 
the early years of the twentieth century, and students were active 
in this kind of movement from the early days, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, whose brand of nationalism was more radical and more 
violent than Gandhi’s had strong support among Bengali students. 
The strength of left wing political parties in the state has also had 
an impact on the student movement, and has provided active non- 


campus support for student radical groups. Indeed, in general, 
the West Bengal student movement has been involved with adult 
political parties. Student activism has not been directed, in gen- 
eral, at educational issues but rather toward broader political 
questions. Of course, demonstrations at examinations or other 
spontaneous protests related to student conditions or problems 
have also taken place with substantial frequency, but these have 
not been in the mainstream of Bengali student activism. The 
political impact of the student movement in West Bengal cannot 
be underestimated. The movement, and its adult counterparts, has 
^ heep West Bengal in a state of turmoil over an exten- 
ded period. It is dear that some section of the Calcutta middle 
class support, or-at least tolerate the student movement. Thus, 
thestudentmovement hasalongterm role in West Bengal politics, 

^ ^ ^ position to achieve substantial 

political power in its own right. 

It IS significant that the student movement in Calcutta especially 
has moved m an increasingly radical direction in recent years, 
perhaps ™<i'«hng a sense of frustration with other forms of 
politics. In 1966, Calcutta was convulsed by demonstrations 
m avour o a United Left Front anti-government campaign. 
These demonstrations were spearheaded by students. Students, 
were later active m the electoral campaigns which brought a 
leftist government to power in West Bengal. Later, however, 
when the Communist Party (Marxist) and its alUcs in the govern- 
ment were unable to implement a radical programme, much of 
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has been relatively little unrest in either of those states. 

Thus, the shape of student activism in the post-1965 period 
is difficult to clearly explain. There are three general trends — 
student involvement in broader political movements which have a 
firm ideological base, as is most graphically reflected in West 
Bengal and in groups like the All-India Students’ Federation; 
student involvement in political campaigns based on outside 
demands and issues, such as the language agitation in Tamilnadu 
or the anti-corruption efforts of the Orissa students; and finally 
student involvement in sporadic demonstrations, unrest, and 
indiscipline related to local collegiate and academic matters. 
This latter aspect is the most important aspect of student activism 
in India, and accounts for the vast majority of the cases of unrest 
which cause university officials so much difficulty. 

This latter type of unrest deserves some attention, if only because 
it is so widespread and receives a good deal of attention in the press. 
The causes of local student “indiscipline” are varied and often 
difficult to explain. On the most trivial level, students claim that 
one of their fellows has been mistreated by a hostel warden or some 
other official and go on a small rampage on campus. Increases 
in tram fees or cinema prices can cause destructive agitations. 
Examinations are a frequent cause of indiscipline and agitations. 
Difficult questions can cause massive complaints from stiments 
and occasional demonstrations. Indeed, university officials 
in many institutions must take elaborate precautions in order to 
see that it is possible to hold examinations. Students also agitate 
over educational questions of a more significant nature, ^nguage 
policies in universities, curriculum decisions, the iring or 
firing of professors or administrators, and other matters can pre- 
cipitate demonstrations. The intensity of these ad hoc an 
die agitations varies greatly. Some are mild an respec u 
petitions to appropriate officials, while offiers can be massive and 
highly destructive demonstrations involving the loss o i c. 

Another type ad hoc demonstration which has become impor- 
tant especially in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar is student involvement 
in academic crises on campus. The recurring crises at Ali^rh 
Muslim University, Banaras Hindu University, and Allahabad 
University arc ample testimony to the power of students m inter- 

« Margaret Cormack. She Who Rides “ 

Chmse, (Bombny: Asia Publishing House. 1961). p. -IH. 
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faction within the universities, in helping various groups, mostly 
non-Congress, in state elections, and in keeping' the academic 
system in a general state of turmoil. This was possible in part 
because academic leadership was decimated by political maneu- 
vering and few administrators or faculty members had the morale 
necessary to keep order on the campuses. Students sensed this 
situation, and not surprisingly took advantage of it. 

Unlike West Bengal, the development of a major student invol- 
vement in politics in Bihar did not bring with it any major student 
organization. Activism remained sporadic, and oriented around 
a single university for the most part. The various political parties 
had their supporters at each university, and these individuals 
were able to organize militant demonstrations whenever the situa- 
tion seemed favourable. Political traditions, once developed, are 
difficult to get rid of, and it is likely that Bihar will continue to be 
involved with student activism for some time in the future. 

Orissa shows a different type of student involvement in politics 
which is typical of several parts of India. Students in Orissa have 
in general remained quiet and uninvolved politically. However, a 
coordinated series of student demonstrations throughout the state 
forced the resignation of the chief minister in 1964. Student leaders 
charged that the state chief minister, a Congress politician, was 
guilty of corruption and demanded his resignation. He was forced 
to resign, and the students won a major victory in the state. The 
Orissa agitations were carried out by a well-organized student 
committee with representatives from many of the colleges in the 
state, thus proving that it is possible for ad hoc student agitation 
m an area relatively free of student unrest to be successfully orga- 
nized. After their victory, Orissa students returned to their 
classrooms, and have not been notably involved in activism since 
that rime. This situation is reflected in several other Indian states. 

In Andhra Pradesh, the agitations over the creation of a sepa- 
rate Telengana state have involved students, although there is no 
active political student movement in the area. In Maharashtra, 
students were involved ih the Samyukta Maharashtra Samili 
in the late 1950 s in favour of a separate Marathi speaking state 
with Bombay as its capital. This movement was ultimately 
successful. In both Andhra Pradesh and in Maharashtra, student 
involvement in particular campaigns did not mean that the move- 
ment continued after the specific effort was completed, and there - 
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education remains a joint responsibility of the central and state 
governments. 

It is clear that student activism is an established and continuing 
part of the Indian academic and political scene. India fulfills all 
of the preconditions for an active and potentially volatile student 
movement. It has a long history of student involvement in poli- 
tics, the potential, although not at this time the reality, for political 
instability, an academic' system which is clearly subjected to 
many stresses and which does not serve the student population 
very well, and a large and in some areas politically sophisticated 
student population. Indeed, because 6f India’s large student 
population — the third largest in the world — and the diffusion of 
higher educational institutions to all parts , of the country, it is 
possible to imagine that Indian students could at some point play 
an absolutely critical role in national or regional politics.®® 

With the exception of the period of the nationalist movement, 
Indian students have not been able to link up with viable political 
organizations or movements outside the campus in all but a very 
few instances. This has meant that the potential for effective 
student involvement in politics has been relatively limited. In 
addition, with the exception of West Bengal, there are few politi- 
cally sophisticated student leaders capable of organizing effective 
and continuing political organizations based in colleges and 
universities. This situation seems to be changing somewhat, 
as radical student discussion groups are founded at such centres 
of higher education as Delhi and Bombay. 

The pattern of post-Independence student activism in India has 
been One of sporadic regional or local student movements usually 
concerned with limited non-ideological issues. Such movements 
have been successful in a number of instances, and have certainly 
played a key role in politics in such areas as Bihar, Tamilnadu, 
U.P. and other states. ' It is very likely that this pattern of student 
involvement in regional politics will continue, and given changing 
local situations, change with differing political events. It seems 
clear that without major shifts in the political or economic situa- 
tion at the centre, student activism will continue to be based in 
regional and local politics and not take on an all-India nature. 

See Philip G. Atlbach, ed.. The Student Revolution, op. c//.,.for case 
studies of student movements in other developing countries, as well as 
for theoretical studies of student activism. 
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cedented freedom, particularly in view of India’s strict family 
system. The generational problem, present in almost every 
society, lies somewhat below the surface in India, although it 
probably influences the students by causing resentment against 
constituted adult authorities. 

The economic uncertainty of many Indian students is clearly a 
cause for ambivalence and indiscipline. Many students hold 
parttime jobs in order to pay for their educational expenses and 
must therefore divide their attention between job and university 
career. It has become increasingly more difficult for graduates, 
especially in the liberal arts, to obtain suitable employment. 
Students who cannot obtain jobs frequently return to universities 
to do graduate work even though they are often not interested in 
the academic preparation involved. The number of students who 
do not finish their college education is also quite high, and many 
of these former students remain on the campus, since employment 
IS not always obtainable. Well over half of those who enter 
college m India do not obtain a degree. 

Related directly to the economic problem are the difficult 
conditions under which many Indian students must study. In 
nmhv? inadequate university faciiities, many students are 
A necessities oflife for themseives. 

num^ of students in Caicutta pointed out that a substantial 

institutions particularly. 

Ttec firm ^ unsanitary conditions.^ 

These factors cannot but increase the frustration and aliena- 
p v, “ P"*" "f "■= sindont population. 
issues*aj?inte°t™'’ *’.®^'*'°’ogical, economic, and educational 

Zest PmseT H ‘ oontributed to student 

unrest. Present educational trends arc likelv to continue ne<! 

0 relt kt el Zrr Eovernment is unwilling 

Ze ZeknT "'“'■S'' i' is unable to allo- 

SLr'tdZh/rhtois^TvZhirrr' 1 

of the popniation, the value of ZLhe.or"® d^Zef 
Qntralized standards have become even more difflcult to enforce, 
since several new universities are established each year, and higher 


Ministry of Education, op. cit. 
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within colleges and universities themselves. But it is not enough 
to state that the academic authorities are not completely res- 
ponsible for the failure to end student “indiscipline” in India. 
The fact remains that steps which could be taken by univer- 
. sides and by those official agencies concerned with education 
have not been taken, and little initiative has been shown. 

The governance of most Indian universities is severely out of 
date and in need of revision. Yet, practically nothing has been 
done to modernize the ways in which universities are administered. 
Simple matters of bureaucratic inefficiency and a rather rigid 
hierarchical structure add to student frustrations as well as hinder 
improvement in higher education. More far reaching changes, 
such as the inclusion of students or even junior staff in the govern- 
ing bodies of educational institutions have not been proposed or 
implemented. The establishment of ombudsmen, individuals who 
will have the responsibility for looking after the interests of 
students and who will be responsible to them, has become a popu- 
lar innovation in the United States and in some European coun- 
tries. It has been not attempted on any substantial scale in India, 
and could substantially improve relations between students and 
colleges and universities. In short, there are reforms which acade- 
mic institutions could make which would cost little but which 
would ameliorate the present situation. 

Similarly, central and regional agencies concerned with higher 
education have been slow to propose and implement programme 
and reforms which might deal with student discontent. The 
University Grants Commission, which has taken a substantial 
interest in student affairs, has not been able to propose any mean- 
ingful changes. Conferences of student leaders and reports on 
aspects of student problems have not been translated into action, 
and very little money has been spent on efforts to improve the 
situation of students. Where funds have been expanded, such as 
on the construction of student hostels and centres, little in the way 
of new programmes or facilities have been established. Thus, 
there has been no positive leadership, either from the students 
themselves or from academic or government authorities in efforts 
to ameliorate the short terra and immediate problems of students. 

It seems clear that the objective conditions of most Indian stu- 
dents will remain virtually unchanged. Higher education will 
continue to expand, students will continue to study in substandard 
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The relative political stability of the cbuntry, perhaps particulariy 
since the 1971 elections, should make the emergence of a major 
national student movement rather difficult. In addition, the 
importance of the university system as a key to social mobility and 
to employment will make relatively few students willing to take the 
risks necessary for major student political involvement. 

Should the situation in India change, either politically or econo- 
mically, however, it is entirely possible that a student movement of 
massive proportions could emerge. The example of Ceylon is 
perhaps especially relevant here. The history of Ceylon’s student 
movement is short, and Ceylonese students have been involved 
on a much smaller scale in politics than have students in India, 
Yet, when it became clear to many students and unemployed or 
underemployed graduates that the government of Prime Minister 
Bandaranaike, despite its radical rhetoric, was unable to deal with 
the social problems of the country and was unable to find jobs for 
university paduates, an effective and militant student movement 
was organized. There is no reason to doubt the revolutionary 

potential ofindianstudentsin this kind of situation. ' It is unlikely 

that a national student movement could effectively be organized in 
India due to the distances and the large and diffuse student popula- 
tion But major and potentially effective regional student move- 
ments ate a distmct possibility in India if the overall political 
and economic situation should deteriorate. 

'=“"5tructively with the problems of student 

till. i!T*'»”i r ™ proved unsuccessful. Given 

the potential for effective political activism and the reality of conti- 
nuing disruption of the educational system due to local demonstra- 
tions, disruptions of examinations, and similar agitation, the failure 
of the academic authorities to deal with student unrest is a 

a"™ °"ly “ 

tion f i*a ^‘“"'“"lies can do given the overall direc- 

bv fhe Iif V® n “ direction which is not controlled 

‘ S!''" government and 

a orces. Thus, the problem of continuing expansion 
and concomitant decline m available funds and perhaps in stan- 
dards of odncation are part of the academic equation in India, 
and mevitably lead to increasing student discontent because of the 
fact that graduates are unable to obtain suitable jobs due to an 
oversupply of educated individuals and deteriorating conditions 



A Note on Student Perception 

DURGANAKD SINHA 


The academic crisis in India has many causes. This paper consi- 
ders only one element: the differences in perceptions of reality 
which exist among the members of the university community. 
The focus is on the ways in which students view both the university 

and society. . j- -j 

It is generally admitted that the manner in which an individual 
perceives an event or a thing has a bearing on his attitudes and 
actions. The images that individuals form of facts and people 
quite frequently differ from group to group. The findings of 
this research paper show that differences in perception between 
students and teachers are particularly sharp and dramatic. 
And these differences naturally refiect on the two groups inter- 
action and behaviour in the context of the university. This study 
also has implications for society in pncral sinre the ways in which 
students view the world affect their actions in it. ... 

Perceptual disharmonies are frequent in Indim UmveKiUes 
where the same incident is construed differently by students, 
teachers, and administrators. To cite an example, the viewpoints 
of students and teachers differ significantly wjen a “""'crs'ty « 
closed following an agitation and strike by students. e 
administration and most faculty members consider ■"""““e 
and the demonstrating and rioting students respons.b e for the 
disruption in the normal functioning of the institution. On 
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conditions and will continue to have difficulty in finding suitable 
employment on graduation. In this situation, the localized but 
sometimes violent and disruptive activism which has characterized 
the Indian scene for almost two decades will continue. Without 
stimulation from economic or political factors in Indian society, 
it is unlikely that a major student movement dedicated to revolu- 
tionary activism will develop on the all-India scale. Such a possi- 
bility, given the appropriate circumstances in India, should not 
be ruled out. But for the present, it would seem that there will 
be more of the same. 
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49 years and of college teachers from rural areas 45i years, 
giving an overall average age of 48.18 years for the teachere. 

The study consisted of two parts. The first dealt with the per- 
ceptions about people (stereotypes) and determination of hero- 
images and role-models. It analysed mental images which the 
students and teachers had regarding six categories of people — 
pohtical leader, businessman, government official, teacher, modem 
young man, and modern young woman. For the pxupose, a 
check-list of adjectives was utilized consisting of equal number 
of positive and negative trails and descriptions of behaviour 
whose valence had been empirically ascertained. 

The subject was required to check the traits he considered des- 
criptive of a typical politician, businessman, and so on as the case 
may be. Analysis was made on the basis of frequency with which 
the traits were ascribed to each category and their favourableness 
or otherwise. Differentials between the groups of students and 
teachers were analysed. 

The perception of the same six categories of stereotypes was 
studied with the help of the semantic-differential technique. 
It consisted of twenty bipolar adjectives, and students and teachers 
were compared with regard to the mean scores on each of the 
twenty scales. This technique aims at analysing differences 
between concepts in terms of their meanings for the individual. 
The presupposition underlying the technique is that the meaning 
of an object for an individual includes not only the more obvious 
denotative meaning which can be readily stated, but also the more 
subtle connotativc meaning which he can less easily described. 
The technique typically contains a set of scales listed down a page, 
at the top of which the stimulus (object, person, or event) is 
identified. * Each individual scale comprises a number ofgrada- 
tions between an adjective and its opposite. The individual is 
asked to consider the stimulus in terms of each scale and to check 
his answer in the appropriate division indicating how much he 
believes the particular scale to be expressive of the meaning of the 
concept being rated. The “meaning” of the object for the person 
is the pattern or profile of Ids ratings on the different adjective 
scales, each bipolar adjective representing one scale. 

It has offen been suggested that with changes in values, the 
concept of eminence also undergoes a modification. Persons 
considered great by one generation arc frequently repudiated by 
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the other hand, many students regard such a sheet-down as un- 
reasonable, and blame the vice-chancellor and the administration 
for the disruption of academic life. Again, when in one of the 
violent disturbances in a university in Uttar Pradesh, the car of a 
senior professor was accidently damaged by stones thrown by 
students, the act was perceived with disapproval by the teachers, 
they considered it uncalled for because the teacher whose car had 
been damaged was not involved in the matter against which the 
students were agitating. The students on the other hand, felt 
that the damage to the car as well as to university property was 
inevitable because the teachers had done nothing to condemn and 
punish the driver of a head of a department who was alleged to 
have misbehaved with a girl student. They felt the damage to the 
professor’s car to be justified since he had ignored and done noth- 
ing against the driver’s moral corruption. 

Likewise, gherao of a vice-chancellor or registrar for hours is 
regarded by students as a legitimate and rightful way of protesting 
and getting their demands fulfilled. On the other hand, teachers 
look upon gherao as cruet intimidation and a morally unjustified 
pressure brought upon by a group on a helpless individual. 

The convocation pledge of one of the universities says that the 
teacher should be perceived as “equivalent in status to the father.” 
However, a large number of students start jeering when this pledge 
is read out at the annual convocation. The older generation of 
teachers naturally consider it disrespectful and feel that the state- 
ment had never aroused such disrespectful reaction in the past. 
Such marked differences in viewpoints about the same event 
are likely to cause misunderstanding and lead to disharmony 
and tension. 

Therefore, as part of a larger research project (Sinha, 1971) 
it was decided to make a systematic investigation of students’ 
perceptions about people and events, and to compare them with 
those of older generation of teachers. The study was conducted 
on a sample of 300 students at Allahabad University and a few 
colleges in the district. They were randomly selected from the 
lists of students maintained by the institutions. The average age 
of the university sample was a little over 19 years and of the college 
student 16 years. Likewise 150 teachers were selected from the 
same institutions. All of them were above 40 years of age. The 
average age of the sample from the university was slightly over 
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both groups. The comparison of the mean scores on the different 
Semantic-Differential Scales revealed only one to be statistically 
significant: the students viewing the businessman as significantly 
less short-tempered than the teachers. The qualities which stood 
out were dishonest, cruel, ugly, selfish, and uncultured. Of the 
nineteen qualities ascribed to a businessman by students, eight were 
positive and eleven negative. Among teachers, only six qualities 
were ascribed with high frequency of which four were unfavour- 
able. Thus, on the whole, students tended to have a more complex 
and less unfavourable images of politicians and businessmen. 

The students’ perception of the government official on the 
Semantic-Differential Scale differed significantly from that of the 
teachers in twelve cases out of twenty. The students perceived 
the administrator as more cultured, kind, less timid, wiser, efficient. 


capable, farsighted, less short-tempered, purposeful, industnous 
active, and quick. They ascribed thirteen qualities to an official 
out of which seven were favourable and six unfavourable. On the 
other hand, all the seven qualities ascribed by the teachers were 
negative. Thus, the image of the government official in the minds 
of the students was relatively more favourable. 

Both the students and teachers ascribed only favourable quali- 
ties to the stereotype of a teacher. The students, however, were 
significantly more positive on the dimensions of cultured-^- 
cultured, courageous-timid, wise-foolish, capable-incapable, 
farsighted-shortsighted, purposeful-purposeless, industnous-Ia^, 
and enthusiastic-imenthusiastic. On one scale the students 
response, as compared to the teachers, found the stereot^e 
significantly weaker. *\VhiIe the students ascribed to im i y 
one favourable qualities with a high degree of f 

teachers themselves listed only twenty. Thus t e s u en s 
perception of the stereotype of the teacher was more avoura 

and richer in content. , ^ j , 

The image of a modern young man “"““S the students uM 
revealed as generally favourable. They viewed him as hones , 
courageous, responsible, quiet, strong, farsight , ’ 

hard working, enthusiasUe and quick. On the other hand tte 
teachers found the stereotype of the modern young m 
ficantly lacking on all these counts. Of the f Val.t.« 
attributed to a modem young man by the , ,(,o 

unfavourable. The overall image in the minds of students 
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the subsequent. Similarly, traits and qualities believed to underly 
greatness get devalued and newer ones take their place. The 
choice of ‘ideal person’ and role-models gives an idea of the pro- 
eess of identity formation. Difference in the choice of persons 
considered worth emulating indicates the development of 
divergent subcultures and is likely to provide clues to intergenera- 
tional disharmonies. Thus, a hero-image test was used in which 
the subject was asked to name live great men whose lives had 
given him inspiration and influenced his behaviour. He was then 
asked to name two of them, in order of priority, whom he 
regarded as the greatest persons of all and to list the qualities 
which, in Ms opinion, made them great. The analysis of res- 
ponses indicated the hero-image and the role models as well as 
the qualities considered as significant by the subject. 

The second part of the study was concerned with the perception 
of events and situations by the student, and comparing it with 
that of the teacher. The technique consisted of presenting some 
recent incidents .considered to be representative of common 
patterns of law-breaking behaviour and transgression of accepted 
codes of conduct, The study was done in' two phases; first, six 
incidents were collected from newspapars and the subject was 
asked to indicate whether he considered the behaviour exemplified 
meachc^eas proper” or “improper”. The second phase was 
very similar to the first except that in the evaluative response, a 
third category of neutral alternative, i.e., “neither proper nor 
improper was added. The twelve incidents employed for the 
purpose were ^ain typical involving certain socio-moral issues. 

rtie revealed that in perceiving 

the pohtical leader the students as compared with tte olde? 

S^nor-hl 1 politicians as significantly more 

.rresponsible less strong, less capable and less purposive. Most 
of the quahties ascribed to politicians by both groups were un- 
favourable; the students termed them partial, argumentative, 
peedy, flatterers cunning, selfish, quarrelsome, hypocritical, 
jealous proud, and so on with a high degree of frequency. Ou! 
of the twenty-one traits ascribed with a frequency of 30 per cent 
or higher, seventeen were unfavonrable. The teachers’ responses 
were even more unfavourable. Out of the fifteen qualities ascribed 
to a politician, all but one were negative. 
sThe image of the businessman was equally unfavourable in 
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TABLE I 

F/U RATIO OF STEREOTYPES 


Stereotypes 

Groups 

FjU Ratio 


Student 

4/17== .24 

Political Leader 


Teacher 

1/14= .071 

, 

Student 

8/n = .73 

Businessman 


Teacher 

2/4 = .50 

. 

Student 

7,6 « 1.2 

Government Official 


Teacher 

0/7 ^ 0 


Student 

31/0 



Teacher 

2 o;o 


Student 

5,21 » .24 

A Modern Younc Man 


Teacher 

2/9 »= .22 


Student 

12/8 = 1.5 

A Modem Young Woman 

Teacher 

4/4 I.OO 


There was a general agreement among the students and teachers 
about the preferred heroes and models whose conduct and beha- 
viour they would like to emulate. Names like Gandhi, Nehru, 
U1 Bahadur Shastri were mentioned with a high degree of 
frequency and there was general agreement about them. The 
students' choice, however, had greater variety. Besides the three 
personalities mentioned above, they referred to a large number of 
figures from the political world like Bhagat Singh, Ram Manohar 
Tohia and Mao Tsc-lung. Quite frequently they even named 
film stars and sports champions. /MI their models belonged to 
the contemporarv' world. The teachers, on the other hand, dis- 
played greater agreement among themselves about their choice 
of heroes. They had received inspiration from pereonalilics from 
the past as well as present time, not only political figures but 
religious and social reformers such as Tulsidas and Vivclanand, 
Mylhofogic;d and legendary' persomalilies like Rama and Knshna 
quite frequently figured in the list of models given by the o.dcr 
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was unfavourable, their check-list ascribing twenty-one nega- 
tive and only five positive qualities. The qualities which were 
perceived with high frequency were: quarrelsome, obstinate, 
indisciplined, careless, proud, greedy, angry, rebellious, imperti- 
nent, and so on. The favourable aspects were: courageous, 
agile, capable, hardworking, and sociable. 

The students’ perception of the modern young woman on the 
Semantic-Differential Scale was of a mixed nature. Most of the 
scores were around the midpoint of the scale or slightly lower. In 
this case, the students and teachers differed on only two out of the 
twenty scales; the students considered her more beautiful and 
capable. The check-list, however, revealed that out of the twenty 
qualities ascribed to a modem young woman, the students found 
twelve in her favour. The teachers gave her favourable ratings 
in four out of the eight traits in the check-list. Thus the students 
had a much more favourable impression of the modern young 
woman than the teachers. 

The valence of the stereotypes was analysed by working out the 
favourable/unfavourable ratio (F/U ratio) of the traits. It may 
be noted that if the stereotype happened to be generally positive 
and the person concerned was perceived in a commendable light, 
the size of the F/U ratio was larger than one. In case the percep- 
tion was hostile, the ratio was less than one; the smaller the value 
of the ratio, the more unfavourable the image in the mind of the 
subject. Table I gives the values of F/U ratios of the six stereotype 
groups. It shows that the images of a political leader and business- 
man were comparatively less unfavourable among students. 
The stereotype of a teacher was favourable. The image of a 
government official was comparatively more favourable in the 
mmds of students, and uidavoniable among teachers. The image 
of a modern young man ^as similar in valence among students 
and teachers, and both perceptions were slightly on the unfavour- 
able side. The modern young woman had a favourable image 
among both groups of subjects though the students’ impression 
was somewhat more positive. 

It may also be observed that the number of traits rated by 
the students in all cases were greater than those by teachers. 
It shows that the stereotypes in the students’ imagination were 
richer in content, more complex and varied than in the minds of 
the older teachers. 
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. The students’ response in these respects was similar to that of 
the teachers. But in regard to the remaining three incidents their 
perceptual response was distinctly different than the teachers. 
The incidents were: (1) Facing food scarcity, some persons 
went to the big grainshops in the city and looted them; (2) Sadhus 
in large numbers had started participating actively in politics; and 
(3) In many places, teachers had resorted to strikes to get their 
demands fulfilled. A comparison of the frequency of responses 
made by the students with teachers revealed that there was a signi- 
ficant tendency among students to approve of these incidents 
(Table II). In each case the XMest revealed the differences to be 
statistically significant. Thus, the responses of the students were 
similar to those of the teachers in half of the incidents. They 
overwhelmingly disapproved of those incidents. As to the rest, 
the students were relatively more permissive. 

TABLE n 

PERCEPTION OF S05IE CONTE^fPORARY INCIDENTS WITH 
SOaO*POLlTlCAl. UfPUCATlONS 
(in percentage) 

, Response 


Incident 

Group 

Proper 

Improper 

L- 


Student 

61 

39 

Looting of grainshop 

Teacher 

32 

68 

Active participation of 

Student 

42 

58 

sadhus in politics 

Teacher 

17 

83 

Resorting to strike by 

Student 

61 

39 

teachers 

Teacher 

40 

60 


It raiglit be mentioned that many of the subjects resented dicho- 
tomizing their responses and felt uncertain about evaluating the 
incidents. Therefore, a second test of perceptual evaluation with 
twelve typical situations involving socio-moral issues w;« conducb 
ed. On this test, besides "proper” and “improper , a third 
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generation of teachers. By and large, the hero images and models 
among students seemed more varied and unstable, reflecting 
perhaps their relative lack of maturity and uncertain values. 

However, despite the variegated choice of models, the students 
and teachers generally agreed on the qualities which make a person 
great', patriotism, statesmanship, social reform, humanitarianism, 
and so on were frequently cited. The students placed greater 
emphasis on “patriotism” and “social reform”, while the teachers 
stressed “religions” relatively more frequently. In terms of the 
frequency with which qualities were mentioned, the rank-order 
correlation between the students teachers was .78, indicating a 
high degree of communality in the perceptions of the two groups. 

Differences in outlook and attitude are reflected in the con- 
ceptual perception of events. It has been observed that an 
individual’s perception pattern mirrors his innate needs - and 
attitudes. It is also true, however, that the manner in which an 
event is perceived helps in shaping or modifying an individual’s 
attitude and behaviour. In fact, this constitutes a two-way 
process. As attitudes and outlooks get modified, what is viewed 
as proper or improper, good or bad, undergoes transformation. 
Perception of events itself brings about a modification of attitudes. 
As such it was felt that analysis of perceptual and evaluative res-' 
ponses of students towards events and incidents would provide a 
key to the attitudes. For this purpose the “reaction to con- 
temporary incidents test” was devised. It consisted of sik 
incidents, collected from newspapers, involving infringement of 
commonly accepted codes which had actually taken place in recent 
years. Each incident had a socio-political implication behind it, 
and the subject was required to evaluate whether the behaviour 
depicted in each incident v#as proper or improper. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of students (eighty per cent or more) disapproved of 
three of the six incidents: (I) While opposing a bill in Parliament 
a member got so excited (hat he burnt a copy of it inside 
the House; (2) A crowd of people demonstrating against the 
government entered the Legislative Assembly, turned out the 
members and held their own meeting till 4 o’clock in the afternoon; 
and (3) During a general strike and a bundli declared by a political 
party, some shops had been kept open in spite of the leaders’ 
warmng. At this, the crowd got enraged, damaged the shops and 
looted the goods. , 
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TABLE HI 

PERCEPTION OF SOME SITUATIONS WITH SOCIO-MORAL 
CONNOTATtONS 
{in percentage) 


Situation 

Groups 


Responses 



Proper 

Neutral 

Improper 


Student 

13 

34 

53 

Transgressing the 
queue 

Teacher 

8 

22 

70 


Student 

39 

35 

26 

Telling a lie, if 
necessary 

Teacher 

13 

23 

64 


Student 

28 

29 

43 

Misappropriation 
of articles 

Teacher 

9 

21 

70 

_ 

Student 

14 

29 

51 

Taking revenge 

Teacher 

5 

17 

78 


Student 

19 

37 

44 

Disobedience to* 
wards father 

Teacher 

8 

24 

68 


to make up their minds when with soe.o-moral iss^s 

Vacillation and indecision characterized their reart.on ag^^ 
the quick and decisive judgment of the older generally ™ 
therefore, be inferred that on socio-moral issues, 
were not only more permissive but also unsure about their 

'' The Semantic-Differential Technique 
ing eight typical incidents socio^po 

cations. Ten bipolar adjectives constit „rifirmed The 

obtained on the two earlier tests were genially eonto Jh^ 
student generally perceived these mci en s jj^^tly less 

light. They considered ticketless less^democratic, 

irresponsible, less violent, nat^I, less ’ 

less unreasonable and less indiscip ■ . ^ On man- 

counts, the differences -- ."1 foX 'ate eun^g of a 
handling and abusing the station master for the run 
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category of undecided responses, “neither proper nor improper”, 
was permitted. These incidents lacked political dimensions. All 
the same, each represented a violation of some accepted socio- 
moral code. On five of these, there was no difference between 
perceptions of the students and the teachers. An overwhelming 
majority of them disapproved of the following: (1) A person 
travelled without ticket because a lot of people did so these days; 
(2) An office assistant did not work hard in his office because 
other people generally avoided working properly; (3) A bank 
clerk viewed with greed the money deposited by others in the 
bank; (4) A person was unable to keep a secret revealed to him in 
confidence by his friend; and (5) A woman was having an extra- 
marital affair during her husband’s absence. 

Both groups of subjects were in favour of the remarriage of a 
young widow. On the remmning six incidents, there were interest- 
ing differences. Acceptance of money for past favours was 
approved by 15 per cent of the students while 57 per cent consi- 
dered it improper and 28 per cent were undecided. As against this 
8 per cent of the teachers thought it proper, 71 per cent improper 
and 21 pet cent were neutral. Though the difference between the 
two groups was slightly below the level of statistical significance, 
there was a distinct tendency on the part of the students to take 
a less condemnatory stance towards ffie incident. On the other 
five incidents, there was significant difference between the two 
groups, the students generally being more permissive in their 
evaluation (Table HI). These incidents were: (1) Since he had 
to reach his destination immediately, he pushed ahead of others 
in the queue and boarded the bus; (2) He believed that, if necessary, 
there was no harm in telling a lie; (3) An employee misappropriated 
articles received for th?, purpose of public health because they 
had been received in large quantities; (4) His friend had not 
repaid the loan taken from him. When he got an opportunity 
he saw to it that his friend was also put to heavy financial loss; 
arid (5) He disobeyed his father because he felt him to be imable 
to appreciate problems of the youth. 

The perceptual responses of students and teachers as depicted 
in Table Hr revealed that the students frequently approved of 
these incidents while the teachers looked upon them disapproving- 
ly. The students also showed a higher proportion of uncertain 
dr neutral responses indicating that they were frequently unable 
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The study indicates that the perceptual world of students is not 
the same as that of teachers. While the present data would not 
permit positing a radical and unbridgeable hiatus between the two, 
it certainly shows vital differences in outlooks. Students fre- 
quently approve of a behaviour which may be utterly improper 
in the eyes of teachers. Besides, the students are very often 
undecided and shirk from making judgments on socio-moral 
issues. Teachers, on the other hand, seem surer about their moral 
code and have little difficulty in pronouncing their judgments. 
This vacillating attitude is further strengthened by the fact that 
students display greater diversity and less agreement among 
themselves regarding their choice of role-models. 

It would be futile to argue about the right or wrong of these 
perceptions. It is not the event but the image of it that shapes 
human attitudes and behaviour. An individual’s own view of 
the world is vital. Thus the same object or event is likely to mean 
different things to different individuals, thereby connoting differing 
perceptions about the same experience. It is on these experiences 
that actions are based. Tlic way an object is perceived or a 
person or event is judged and evaluated influences the actions. 
If there is divergence between individuals in their evaluations, it 
is probable that their actions with regard to the objects and 
events concerned would also be different. Therefore, if students* 
perceptions have begun to diverge from their teachers, it means 
that the very basis of their experience has begun to undergo 
transformation. Therefore, it is legitimate to expect that this 
divergence on the perceptual plane would inevitably have re- 
percussions on -their attitudes, actions and behaviour. An act 
perceived as “right”, “proper”, and “justified” by students would 
appear quite the reverse to teachers and vice versa, and their 
reactions towards it would also be divergent. Likewise, differences 
in hero-image and model pattern points to a divergence in value 
orientation, outlook and concept of greatness. Such differentials 
in perceptions and value orientation are likely to act as phychologi- 
cal barriers. 

The trend may not, as yet, amount to alienation and estrange- 
ment between the students and faculty but it certainly points to 
the possibility of misunderstanding and tensionai disharmonies 
between them if these perceptual differentials continue to exist 
or get enlarged. 
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train, the students’ responses differed from their teachers’ in only 
three out of ten comparisons. They were more positive on res- 
ponsible-irresponsible, natural-unnatural, and democratic-un- 
democratic dimensions. On walk-out from examination and 
demand for a fresh set of questions, the students and teachers 
differed significantly on five counts. The students considered it 
•more responsible, natural, less unsocial, democratic, and reason- 
able. Both groups, however, had a similarity of views on the 
forcible harvesting of crops during an agrarian unrest. Only 
on three counts — responsible-irresponsible, natural-unnatural, 
democratic-undemocratic — ^thc students’ opinions were signi- 
ficantly more favourable. 

An instance of bribery under the compulsion of poverty was 
believed to be significantly less improper by the students on eight 
out of ten dimensions. They considered it natural, less irresponsi- 
ble, less unsocial, more reasonable and practical. Dharna by. 
some state ministers at the Prime Minister’s residence was viewed 
more favourably by the students in seven out of ten comparisons: 
proper-improper, responsible-irresponsible, civilized-uncivilized, 
violent-nonviolent, natural-unnatural, democratic-undemocratic 
and reasonable-unreasonable. Similarly, the gherao of managerial 
staff by workers to get their demands fulfilled was more strongfy 
condemned by the teachers. The students generally regarded it 
as more justified on eight out of ten scales. 

The analysis of student perceptions and their comparison with 
those of teachers have revealed some interesting differences. It 
is true that the groups do not yet diverge radically regarding their 
stereotypes and images. But they differ regarding their role- 
models and hero-images. The students confine their models 
largely to contemporary personalities from a variety of- fields 
and- display less -agreement .among themselves. Both groups 
seemed generally of the same opinion with regard to behaviours 
of transgressive natine approximately half of which they condemn- 
ed. The.students were, distinctly more permissive and liberal in 
the way they perceived infringements of accepted codes of conduct. 
In comparison with teachers, they were also more uncertain and 
vacillating with regard to situations where socio-moral judgments 
had'to be made.' .This attitude 'reflects a weaker super-ego and 
changing moral codes .which seemS to make them relatively unsure 
of their opinions. ‘ ' 
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and universities for expanding their admissions capacity. 

This phenomenal rise in the proportion of women students 
and the anticipation, which follows therefrom, that an ever larger 
number of women will enter our educational institutions in the 
future, raises a number of interesting and relevant questions. 
First, one would like to know if the enlargement of educational 
opportunities for women and the facilities now being offered to 
them have benefited the cross-section of society. Our Consti- 
tution enshrined democratization as one of the main goals of 
education and anticipated that the democratic expansion of educa- 
tion would serve as an avenue of social and economic mobility. 
One would like to know if the expansion of opportunity for 
women’s education has had the ameliorative and equalizing 
effect anticipated by our Constitution makers, or whether newly 
created educational opportunities have remained restricted in 
terms of social and economic status. Secondly, since the expansion 
of educational facilities and structures entails a heavy investment 
in terms of economic costs as well as time and energy on the 
part of a student, the question is what motivates women to go in 
for higher education. Lastly, one would like to know whether 
the education being imparted to them is directly or indirectly 
related to the potential roles of these women in society and the 
functions it fulfils both for the women themselves and for 
society as a whole. If the education currently being imparted 
does not bear a direct relationship to their potential roles, the 
related question would be as to how- the content of education 
could be made more relevant to their potential roles and personal 
or social goals. 

This paper is an attempt to answer these questions. The 
discussion is based on data drawn largely from a study of women 
undergraduates in two women’s colleges affiliated to the University 
of Delhi.' These colleges were selected on the basis of certain 

' The data used in this paper are drawn from a study of the Social 
Background of Women Undergraduates of Delhi University. It was 
supported by a Junior Research Fellowship of the University Grants 
Commission. I am grateful to the Commission for the same. I am also 
erateful to Professors M.S.A. Rao and Andre Beteille for help and 
advice during the course of the study. I thank Dr. Ararik Smgh for 
comments and criticism on an carlierdraft of this paper. I am, however, 
alone responsible for the views expressed herein. 



Women’s Higher Education: 
Recruitment and Relevance 

KARUNA AHMAD 


Education in traditional India was a protected preserve of the 
males of the socially and economically superior castes. Women, 
members of the lower castes, and untouchables were denied 
access to institutions of education and learning. Some of the 
prejudices to which women were particularly subject in traditional 
society underwent gradual decline during the early part of this 
century under the campaigns carried out by social reformers for 
the social amelioration of women, but the proportion of women 
enrolled in educational institutions remained relatively small. 

Since independence, the proportion of women in educational 
institutions has rapidly increased as a result of the encouragement 
offered to traditionally under-privileged sections, changing socio- 
cultural attitudes, and greater investment in education. Thus, the 
enrolment of women students in universities and colleges increased 
from 43,126 in 1950-51 to about 689,086 in 1970-71— an overall in- 
crease in proportion to total enrolment in universities and colleges 
which rose from 10.1 per cent during 1951-52 to 22.1 percent 
during 1971-72 (In^a, 1972: 116). The Kothari Commission 
on Education (India, 1966) suggested that the proportion of 
women’s enrolment should be raised further to 33 per cent of the 
total student enrolment in universities and colleges. Indeed, 
there is already a greater demand for facilities for women’s 
education, as seen by the great pressures brought upon colleges 
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students' styles of living and home environment of the students, 
the homes of nearly sixty students were visited and their parents 
interviewed. These interviews were always personal, mformal 
and unstructured. 


Patterns of Recruitment , , j .n.ir 

Education of women in Indian society is closely related to th 
social position,, and their chances of receivmg education are deter- 
mined by the sanctions imposed by that status. Most paren 
sec the education of boys as an investment for it prepares them 
for their potential roles as breadwinners. On the other hand, 
the education of women is viewed as an expenditure which 

wherevernecessary, should be avoided. Besides. " 

perceive any direct relationship between education and the poten- 
tial social role of their daughters as housewives. 

■■ Thesi^social constraints directly affect the 
nities and chances of women m 

cannot afford the cost of educating their daughters are too 
often willing to allocate their meagre economic ^ 

.education of boys and are reluctant to invest <he ^ 

girls In effect, education of boys is given priority and the family s 
M resources are usually directed 
sons to an almost total exclusion of the education of daugh^^^^ 
Under the circumstances, women are invariably 
goingin for education even if they psychological and 

intellectual potential for it (Ross, 19 . )• ‘ - j 

Since family status is 

opportunities for women, it is differentially p 

occupying different positions in the social struct • 

struZJ features of society that may have a “^upon 
their educational chances are caste, P j jts 

income level of their parents. The lor e long 

close link with Indian education has 

time. Several social scientists country have shown 

studies carried out in different part liicher castes that arc 

how it is usually the children (Sec 

able to take advantage .'^“^’“and Deshmukh, 1963: 

Shils, 1961:20; Misra, 1963. 54, Ka™! 

5-6;Desai, 1953: 17; Shah, 19M. 19 ’ - as a determinant 

1965:22,108). However, the significance of c . 
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objective criteria, such as type of management, location and 
distance from the university campus, social background of students, 
degree of discipline (the criteria used being the number and type 
of cases of indiscipline, such as partial or general strike, peaceful 
or violent demonstrations, etc.), the pattern of faculty-student 
relationship as well as the images held of the colleges. ‘ 

The selected colleges* presented interesting contrasts especially 
in respect of their images. For instance, College A was considered 
elite and fashionable and was believed to attract students from the 
upper classes. Located on the university campus, it enjoyed a 
reputation for offering better educational facilities as well as scope 
for extracurricular development. College B, on the other hand, 
was identified with conservatism and tradition and was believed 
to attract students from the lower middle classes. It was located 
away from the campus and since it had been in existence only for 
a few years, its academic standards were considered relatively 
poor. 

The data were collected through personal interviews with 186 
students enrolled in the selected colleges. They were selected on 
the basis of a random sampling technique using caste, father’s 
education, occupation and income as the determining variable.® 
It may be mentioned that the study tried to combine together the 
advantages of anthropological field techniques with sociological 
survey. The investigator spent considerable time getting acquaint- 
ed with the students, attended classes with them, and occasionally 
joined them in their extra-curricular activities. Even while a 
schedule was used for data collection, maximum flexibility was 
allowed in its administration, and questions were often explained 
and even rephrased to suit individual cases. Partly to cross- 
check some data, and partly to get a better understanding of the 

® I refer throughout this paper to the selected colleges as College A 
and College B in order not to disclose their identities, 

® The total number of students in two colleges at the time of investi- 
gation was about 1590 of which 817 were in College A and 773 in College 
B. These were studying in the various Bachelor of Arts classes. In 
July 1963, a field census of all the students was undertaken and informa- 
tion regarding the caste, sub-caste, religious affiliation, and regional 
background of the students as well as the occupation and official rank of 
their fathers, parents or guardians was collected. On the basis of this 
preliminary information, the sample comprising 186 students was 
^elected for intensive detailed investigation. _ 
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where both parents were highly educated. In 39.2 per cent cases the 
father had received education up to the graduate level, while the 
mother possessed only medium or poor education or was comple- 
tely uneducated.* Parents of 29.6 per cent had studied up to 
middie school while 21.5 per cent were daughters of parents with 
poor educational qualifications. Even though the girls from 
families where both parents or at least the father is highly 
educated predominated, it is significant that a sizable percentage 
of girls are the first generation of educated women in their families. 
It shows that the education of girls has come to be valued even 
by some of those parents who had been themselves deprived of 
the opportunity of receiving it (Also see Shah, 1964; 24). 

The pattern in respect of occupational and income levels o* I™ 
girls’ parents was similar to the one about education. About 33.7 
per cent girls came from families of senior administrative and man- 
agerial personnel in public and private sector organizations and 
senior professionals; an equal proportion belonged to families of 
self-employed persons in business such as mdustrjahsts. whole- 
salers, financiers and big contractors.* Another 29.0 per cent girls 

‘For purposes of this study, educational lualifications and attaj 
ments of girls’ parents were ranked into three categories, namely, high 
medium, and poor. Those who had studied up f 
were assumed to possess ’high’ educational “"“‘Tjevel 

intermediate were considered as 'f. 

and education up to middle ievel or below w Hivided into four 

parents of the respondents were subsequen ly divided into four 

categories according to their placed in the flr^ 

. parents were graduates or thfla tter o! the respondent was 

category, while cases in which o^y th f m 

graduate and the mother was less constituting the 

category. Both these categories were consiuer analysis. The 

category of ‘highly’ educated had ‘medium’ educa- 

third category included cases wherein „„.,igaations Parents with 
tion and the mother had equal or lower ^ 

‘poor’ or little education were placed in e a require- 

s The basis of classification of '’““P**' also regrouped into 

ment and income. Further, oecupati Senior adminis- 

three broad categories, namely, high, m' ^ad big businessmen who 
trative personnel, senior liberal brackets constituted the class of 

tend to predominate in higher mcom . .u- junior adminis- 

‘high’ occupations. The rentiem P'?.. j^al professions as well as 
trative personnel and persons m juni catecory. The manual 

small traders form the ‘medium’ occupational category. 
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of educational opportunity has been overemphasized. Caste 
is significant not in itself but because of the congruence 
between caste, rank and economic position. (See, for instance, 
Srinivas, 1962: 7-8; 1966: 96; Bctcillc, 1965: 103, 201; Rao, 1951: 
201). By and large, the lower castes arc poor, and it is their poverty, 
rather than caste status, per ic, that tends to bar them from 
enjoying the fruits of new educational opportunities. Caste is, 
thus, important as an expression of the inequalities in the economic 
structure. 

Tlic close association between caste and economic status is amply 
demonstrated by our study. Superficially our data showed that 
college education was a monopoly of students from traditionally 
superior castes as they formed the majority of the students 
enrolled for .higher education. The women from lower castes 
constituted barely 2.7 per cent or five out of a total of 180 
students sampled for this study from the two colleges. How- 
ever, the few students belonging to lower castes came from 
economically well-off families. For instance, in three of the fiTO 
cases, the parents of these girls held high salaried jobs and were 
themselves highly educated. Tlie fathers of three and mothers 
of the rcm.aining two were fairly highly educated. Thus life dis- 
advantage of caste was in all cases offset by their high economic 
status. 

The economic status of a family is related to a number of social 
and economic variables, all of which may be used.' But the most 
important ones arc educational level, occupational status and in- 
come level of the family. These variables are closely interlocked 
in the social structure and influence one another. For instance, the 
chances are that the higher the level of formal education attained 
by a person, the more prestigious and lucrative would be his occup.a- 
tion. Because of widespread unemployment, this congruence has 
begun to brc.ak down recently, and there may be situations in which 
circumstances of a highly educated person may force him to settle 
for a lower occupational position. Again, there are some pro- 
fessions, such ns teaching, where the occupational prestige may be 
higher than the income. Even so, the close link between the 
different variables is widely recognized in society and is also 
revealed by the data. 

The data on parents’ education revealed that out of the total 
students interviewed, as many as 9.7 per cent came from families 
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zation of educational opportunities would increasingly draw the 
erstwhile underprivileged sections of the population into educa- 
tional institutions has remained largely unfulfilled. Of course, 
there has been democratization in one sense, namely, that accessi- 
bility of educational opportunities for women has expande^d and an 
increasing number of women now go in for higher educatmn 
However, this democratization has had little equalizing effec 
since accessibility to education has remained restricted in terms ot 
class and economic position, Naik focussed on this problem 
when he said. “Educational development, particularly at the secon- 
dary and higher stages, is benefitting the ‘haves more than the 
‘have-nots’. This is a negation of social justice and 
proper” (1965 : 22). There has been no observable shift towards 
equalization of educational opportunities among women and 
those from lower social and economic strata continue 
either unrepresented or under-represented in the sphere of highe 

'“r dimension of this 

access to particular types of edueational ms i u i . ^ j 

pie, certain institutions enjoying a reputation f” 

Lellence, quality of teachers, facilities 

activities and so on may draw students 

while others may draw its students P™"’ ® 

though there may be no difference in the fees '=harg=d^ ^ 

students themselves may show preference for certain institutions 
on the basis of their family status. Tt -wa*; found 

These observations were confirmed by this stu 
that in spite of sharing a more or 

and regional background the students o income level 

ed with respeet to the One 

of their parents and ‘’"“ ' ““ g^nts from families with a 

college has a greater concentration o example, fathers of 

‘‘high” occupational and income lev . College 

63.6 per cent girl in College A and o o y^ P 

5 were pursuing “high” , ^ent in College A were 

of 64.3 per cent in College £ and 3 . P 

engaged in medium occupations. g . dividing 

divided into two broad from families earning 

line, then College £ got 67.9 per g „„ cent from 

less than Rs 800 as against College A which got 63.6 pe 
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belonged to families of junior administrative and technical peison- 
nel in public and private sector organizations and junior profes- 
sionals. The percentages from other occupational levels were 2.7, 
from families of pensioners and rentiers, 18.8 from families 
of shopkeepers and retailers, 2.1 per cent from those of artisans and 
menial workers. Again, 30.1 per cent girls belonged to families 
whose monthly income ranged from Rs. 1201 to above Rs. 2000, 
and another 33.9 per cent were from families whose income 
ranged between Rs. 801 and Rs. 1200. Only 34.4 per cent girls 
belonged to families having a monthly income between Rs. 201 
and Rs. 500. 

Occupational position and income arc closely interrelated. 
Of the forty four girls whose fathers are engaged in senior ad- 
ministrative jobs, 21 had a monthly income between Rs.1201 and 
Rs. 2000. Three belonged to the over Rs. 2000 bracket while the 
fathers of another seventeen earned between Rs. 801 and Rs. 1200 
per month. Thus, most of the fathers in this occupational 
category were said to be earning fairly high incomes. The same 
is true of those who are running big businesses. Out of 44 
students in this category, fathers of twenty two were stated to 
have an income of more than Rs.2000 per month, while 19 earn 
between Rs. 1201 and Rs, 2000 per month. 

On the other hand, of the 54 girls whose fathers are holding 
junior administrative posts, none earned more than Rs. 800 
per month, thirtyfive of them arc drawing between Rs. 201 and 
Rs. 500 per month. The fathers of five girls earn less than Rs. 200. 
Similarly small traders also tend to be concentrated in the lower 
level of the income heirarchy. Of the 35 small traders, 12 earn 
between Rs. 201 and Rs. 500, and nine less than Rs. 200 per month. 

It is clear from these statistics that the accessibility of college 
education is restricted to girls from families of high economic 
status (See Myrdal, 1968: 1805). The constitutional goal of 
promoting democratization through expansion of education has 
not achieved any significant measure of success, and the expecta- 
tion of our educational planners-that expansion and democrati- 

workers and artisans belong to the ‘low’ occupational category. 
Similarly, the income categories were regrouped into high, medium and 
low. A monthly income of Rs. 1201 or above was ‘high’, of Rs. 501 to 
Rs. 1200 was ‘medium’ and that below Rs. 500 was ‘low’ for purposes of 
analysis. 
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The second type of schools are Hindi medium aided schools, 
although some of them also offer English as an optional medium of 
instruction. They are run by private organizations or trusts, and 
receive partial aid from the government. The tuition fee in ftese 
institutions is less than in the English medium schools. Con- 
sequently the majority of the students in these schools are drawn 
from the middle class, mainly from its middle ranges. Facility- 
wise, such as library, sports and extracurricular activities, they 
stand in between the first and the third type of schools. 

Finally, in the third category are the government schoo s. 
The total cost of maintenance of these schools is met by the 

government and consequently the tuition fees are comparatively 

low. But the various faciUties are either missing or poor and 
there is little emphasis on the provision of an all-round education. 
The classes are generally overerowded and the teacher-stude 

ratio is very high. . , 

Table I presents the distribution of the students of the t 
colleges for type of school attended by them. It sho"s ‘hat 
the proportion of girls from English 

higher in College A than in College B. A °. colleae 
girls formed two-fifths of the student population, while in Col g 
B they were about one-eleventh of the studen bod^ 0“ ^ 
other hand, while girls from government “fj. 

one-sixth ill College A, at College B they formed ° 

the student body. It is also significant that only 20.4 per ant 
girls from government scUools joined col eges in 
was so inspfte of the fact that out of the total ^^oolgoing popuk 
tion in Delhi, an overwhelming majority studies in B 
schools which are far more numerous than t e o e 

TABLE I 

TYPE OF SCHOOL BY COLLEGE 


Type of School 


College A College B Total 


1. Government schools • 

2. Hindi medium aided schools 3 . 

3. English medium schools 4 . 

4. Others ' - 


Total 
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families earning above Rs. 800. This attitude persisted even when 
smaller income categories were takert into account. 

While this relationship between economic status of the family 
and the type of educational institution runs throughout the educa- 
tional career and is much more pronounced at the school level, 
admission at the university stage is based on merit. Moreover, 
the tuition fees are uniform and fixed by the university and 
expenses involved are the same in all colleges. On the other 
hand, school admissions need not always be based^on merit 
and tuition fees may differ from school to school. The Education 
Commission (India, 1966) noted, “The best schools, which ensure 
upper class children a head start, arc expensive at all levels. The 
cost of textbooks and other supplies is also inhibitive, the cost 
increasing at every level of education. The cost to the family 
economy in terms of lost opportunities to participate in work 
also rises with the age of the student and the level of education” 
(1966: 112 ff). 

Schools fall into three broad categories. First, there axe the 
English medium schools which are patterned on the English public 
schools of the pre-independence days and continue to closely 
imitate their model even today (Myrdal, 1968: 1706). These 
schools are known for inculcating a high degree of sophistication 
and what Zweig said of British schoolboys is equally true of 
students from these schools. “What was, in my view, important 
and interesting was to ascertain which of the students came 
from famous public schools. ...One could immediately notice 
the polish of these boys, their greater self-confidence, their charac- 
teristic manner of speech and dress.. .and their wider interest in 
the arts and public affairs. Generally speaking, they displayed a 
greater degree of sophistication... (1964: 10). There is a 
premium attached to English in India and educating a child in an 
English medium school is considered a matter of prestige. More- 
over, the English medium school, with its personal supervision 
and consequently higher ^^ademic standards, often makes it 
possible for these children to get into better colleges and uni- 
versities and, later on, perhaps ensure better jobs as well. Most 
of these schools charge high tuition fees. Attendance in these 
schools is naturally restricted and only families with a sufficiently 
high economic position can afford to send their children to them 
(Myrdal, 1968: 1707), 
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differences in the quality of education imparted in them, the educa- 
tional institutions have come to fulfil the sociological function ot 
differentiating the upper strata of society from the rest ot t e 
population. 


Question of Relevance . j • * 

Even if educational opportunity remains restricted in terms 
social and economic position, the question of mlevance would 
be important in a discussion of higher education of 
Education is not an end in itself, but relates to the social and 
political goals of the society. It must, therefore, enjoy »cia 
relevance. If, on the other hand, it were found that education 
currently being imparted does not have any direc re evan 
lives of the women, the value of education would 
tionable. Moreover, the restriction of education would remain 
insignificant, because if education is really irre evan i is 
that it should be restricted only to those who can afford that 

Them are two ways of looking at the question of relevance 
of higher education among women. One can 
tion of relevance on how far it is related to cer am 
and contributes to their fulfilment. One can, for 
in terms of its role in manpower and human resourc 
the economic or occupational sense in which econom 
looked at education and considered its re evance 
20-22). Or, one can examine how far education is " 
to the social or other roles that are ^ ^^pffpctivelv and 

women, contributes to their ability to ful The 

efficiently, and makes them aware of the uses o e . , 
criterion of relevance in the first case centres ™ 

of the utilization of education toward national goa . 

criterion consists in making women more P"‘ 
performance of their potential social roles a s ajopt for 

■ them to play or the educated women may themselves adopt 

.-The crheriou of relevance usually employed 

education of women, as of all „ a means of 

tion experts and planners look “P”” ® - manoower for the 

mobilization of an increasingly large bo y cduca- 

devclopment of the country. According to this view. 
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The differences in the school backgrounds of these students 
are closely interlocked with their social backgrounds or with the 
educational, occupational and income level of their families. For 
example, of the 48 English medium schoolgirls, parents of as 
many as fortytwo (87.5 per cent) have received high education 
and fortyone (84.3 per cent) pursue ‘high* occupations. On 
the other hand, of the 38 girls from government schools, parents 
of seven (18.4 per cent) are highly educated, and twentyfive (65.8 
per cent) are daughters of persons engaged in medium occupations. 

To summarize it is clear that the constitutional goal of 
democratization of education has remained largely unfulfilled. 
Higher education among women has remained, and continues to 
remain, the monopoly of girls coming from higher social and 
economic classes. Those from the lowest stratum who have been 
able to take advantage of the expansion of educational opportuni- 
ties in independent India are handicapped by other constraints 
that are directly a reflection of their social and economic status. 
Thus, as the Education Commission (1964-66) rightly recog- 
nized, “The lower class home environment is not conducive to 
educational progress — As a factor in school success, the differ- 
ence in the home environment of the very few well-to-do and 
‘educated’ families and that of the enormous number of lower- 
class families is tremendous; it is far greater than in the advanced 
countries. Even if all the schools were excellent, there would 
still be serious problems of inducing the children to enter school, 
to remain in school, and to succeed” (1966: 1 12 ff). 

• Educational opportunities are not merely restricted in terms 
of accessibility. It also manifests itself in access to the type and 
quality of education. Educational institutions are distinguishable 
in, terms of their quality and content, and the type of educational 
institution differentiates the girls according to the type of institu- 
tion. These distinctions are not only manifested at the college 
level, but are continued at all levels of education. Students from 
lower class background start off in the poorest institutions. When 
they finish schooling, they either do not enter college at all, or are 
able to go to colleges whose standards and academic reputation 
are not always enviable. In short, inequalities in education run 
through all the stages, and differentiate the students from one class 
to another. Earlier, education was the sole differentiating factor 
of status. Given the separation of schools and colleges and the 
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husband’s death or desertion. Most parents feel that the girls 
extended affinal kin are unlikely to extend support and pro- 
tection to her now in the event of a misfortune. Consequently, 
they want that their daughters should be able to acquire at least 
a eertain amount of education that may enable a girl to support 
herself and her children, if any, in times of necessity. 

A second consideration in the parents’ decision to educate their 
daughters is the link between education and marital prospects. 
Over the years, the requirements of boys about the quahfirations 
of their potential marital partners have been undergoing change. 
Most boys now wish to marry girls who at least possess a 
sity degree. Careful scanning of the matrimonial columns in the 
newspapers suggest that university education is increasing f “ 
iug to constitute a basic requirement for potential bndes. 
the circumstances, many parents are willing to sen t eir ^ 

,to college, though they are not convinced ofthe va “f ° ® 
in career terms. They merely view it as a means of improving 

.H. ■■ — • j 

filling in the gap between schooling and marriage. 

the marriageable age for girls, particularly m ce^es. has 

been rising. There is a certain interval betwee . . 

finishes her schooling and the time when s ® manv uarents 
Happily, college education fills in this gap, an . . 

send their daughters for higher education during e ^ 

This rising age is a natural corollary of the esi 
independent economically at the time of marriage. .ymbol 

Lastly, education at college has come to be 
of social status. There is a great deal of value a«ac“ ^ 
mere possession of a degree. What is the con o 
is of less consequence and relevance than e jocial 

is assumed that a person who has a degree . words, the 

graces as well as enhanced social status. 

primary function of college education “ucor i ^ college 

certification rather than education, a g receive 

because they seek the label of 
education (Jencks and Riesman, 1968. )• 

‘ cf. Jencks and Riesman (1968 : 61). ally every college 

American education, Jencks and Riesman A college that 

course culminates in an examination and a . . . 
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tion of women would be regarded as relevant if the women are 
eventually available for mobilization for economic development, 
employment, and to the extent that women are entering the employ- 
ment market the investment and expansion of educational faci- 
lities would be regarded as relevant. The criterion of relevance 
technically looks upon education as a material investment and 
takes the view that this is the primary consideration in determining 
the question of relevance. Some educational analysts have taken 
the position that the emphasis upon education for occupation 
and education for education varies with the stages of development 
of society (Philips, 1970: 22). According to them, the task 
of human resource formation is the most important for a 
developing society, whereas education for the sake of educa- 
tion, though an asset in development, can be no substitute for the 
former. It may be all right to delimit the aim of relevance of 
education to human resource formation in the case of men because 
they play a different kind of role in society than women. It 
would be unrealistic to apply it to the case of women. As we 
shall subsequently see, the majority of the women do not enter the 
employment market on account either of their personal volition 
or certain social and cultural constraints. Yet, this does not mean 
that education cannot have any direct relevance for them. Even 
as housewives and mothers they play a useful role in society. 
Education may, thus, be made directly relevant to their roles as 
housewives and mothers. If education is able to make women 
better equipped for these roles, the large investments in education 
may be amply justified and rewarded. It is our contention that 
education is directly relevant even from this point of view, and 
we shall suggest some steps toward the creation of more 
relevant curricula for women’s higher education. Let us, first, 
examine what attracts the girls to higher education and whether 
they or their parents see any relevance. 

Several factors seem to be operating in favour of women 
receiving higher education at present. First, education is viewed 
by parents as a means of social security in contemporary society. 
They feel that in the context of social changes and the growing 
nuclearization of family ties, the significance of family and kin 
groups as sources of social security is becoming greatly minimized. 
Earlier a girl was entitled to support and protection from her close 
affinal kin in the event of misfortune befalling her in the form of 
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upon such subjects in front of others. So even when waiting to 
be married, they are reluctant to admit it. 

Nearly 31.1 per cent students say that they have joined college 
because they are interested in higher studies, and 19.8 percent 
relate their response to career objectives. With regard to the first 
response, it is difficult to accept the data at face value. It is 
deniable that some students are clearly interested in higher studies, 
but the figure of 31.1 per cent is misleading. Subsequent probing 
of these students reveals that many of them are using interest 
in higher studies as a rationalization for their being in college. 
As indicated already, a certain prestige is attached in cbntemporary 
Indian society to the education of women. Although ‘learning 
to move in society’ and ‘having a good time may be the imp icd 
purpose of quite a few students, they are certainly not prep^e 
to admit it. Most of them are reluctant to admit that their 
motives for joining college are not academic. They accept co ege 
education as something which has to be undertaken an w ic 
serves to absolve them of responsibilities at home. To mos o 
them it is an extension of their adolescence and helps pos pone 


the responsibilities of housekeeping. 

There is, nevertheless, a small minority of women wo 
joined college with the specific aim of following a career, i 
Indian society the pursuit of a career by women is still not consi- 
dered particularly respectable. On the one hand, mos pare 
are unwilling to encourage their daughters to pursue a career 
although they would not object to their doing so a er ^ 
married.’ Therefore, it cannot be stated with much certai y 
that all those who showed an inclination to 
do so. It is more likely that many of them wiH settle do^ 
full-time housewives in conformity with socia . . 

However, these girls reflect an awareness of aca 

and the advantages offered by higher educationa ac 
The relative diffuseness of career objectives is c^m 
students perception of future plans. The i:w 

tots, or 44.1 per cent to be exact, stated 
pursue further studies, while 10.2 per cent s^d that they t ^ 'j. 
to settle down, and another 7.5 per cent hadno clear-cut plans 

’ Most parents argue that the question of work “^tor 
•heir daughters would depend largely upon the f “ 

Md parents-in-Iaw, and would no longer be their direct 
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Thus, the number of parents who send their daughters to college 
on account of the rising level of educational preparation in society 
(See Karve, 1966: 105-10) is still extremely small. In a majority 
of cases more pragmatic considerations influence the parental 
attitude to education. Not only the parents, the girls' too do 
not relate their education to career objectives or, as Drucker 
(1959) called it, to productive investment. In response to the 
query about the reasons for enrolling for the B.A. degree course, 
as many as 33 per cent students indicated that they had no special 
reason for joining the course. In fact the need for finding some 
satisfactory explanation forjoining college had never occurred to 
most of them. They had taken it as a matter of fact, and were 
ostensibly surprised that such a question should be raised at all. 
A student’s reaction was typical. She remarked “Why I joined 
college? That’s a funny question. I joined college because 
everyone else does the same.” Another said, “It was taken for 
granted that I would join college after completing my school 
education.’’ 

While 33.3 per cent women students have no clear objective 
for joining college, there are others whose reasons for pursuing 
college education have nothing to do with academic pursuits. 
5.3 per cent have joined college because the parents asked them 
to do so, while 1.7 per cent admitted that they were waiting to be 
married. If students in these three categories are grouped toge- 
ther, it is seen that in the case of as many as 40.3 per cent women 
students there is no clear objective or academic reason for joining 
college; they have joined it either because they are interested in 
keeping themselves engaged in something or because it was consi- 
dered natural for them to do so. It is quite likely that these. stu- 
dents would have pursued any other suitable options if such 
options were available to them. Moreover, very few girls admit 
that they are actually waiting to be married. Marriage is a sub- 
ject which is not discussed openly. First, because in most cases 
in the Indian social context it is not a matter of their choice or 
convenience. Secondly, because they are brought up in such an 
atmosphere where they are not encouraged to express themselves 

does not sort and label its students in this way evidently cannot find a 
clientele.... A ‘college’ that docs not offer any instruction, on the.- 
other hand, can still find a market for its degrees, and a substantial' 
number of these diploma mills do in fact exist.” 
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women in their .families. While the number of women wkh 
graduate or higher degrees wiU continue to remain sma for quite 
sometime to come, there is every indication that it will continue 
to increase as economic development enables an increasing num- 
ber of women to pursue college education. Educated women today, 
therefore, are the vanguard of a growing rank of high y e u 
women which will characterize Indian society in the future 
Secondly, our discussion has shown that education i 
viewed either by the women themselves or by their 
productive investment. Very few women have clear objectives 
regarding employment and fewer still are planning o 
employment market after completion of their e uca ‘U • 

■ those who are presently inclined to pursue careers may 
options greatly limited by the social constraints “ude 
girl’s decision to pursue an independent “tuer 
gainful employment must be made. It follows, > ^ 

education of women in Indian society is value no 
productive investment but for social considera ions 

other social changes in society. priuca- 

Drucker (1959, 114-25) has drawn a distinction 
tion as a productive investment and as a “usu p ^ 

As a luxury it centres around a conception of e “ 
symbol capable of either promoting the i from 

vidual in a social sense, or of conferring a soci -ons toward 

the possession of that education rather than as ponception 
avenues of upward mobility. On the other huud, tte ^ 
of education as a productive investment cen res symbol, 

that education is not so much an end in i se , individual for 
but a basic form of training required to ^?'>'P ^.^o. 

the role that he may find 1 ticaUy relevant, it 

nomy. If we accept this distinction as ‘ “"^onsumption 
follows that the education of Indian women i . m, 

luxury and has yet to emerge as a produc ive i Educa- 

Some further remarks may serve to I'' * E'”" by the 

tion as it is understood today was intro ““ jl,i, British 

British to serve their colonial aims an o J 
needed a large body of educated P'fso"“ ^n educational 

of the administrative machinery, and they Macaiikay 

system that would meet this requireroen . svstero in India 
has so boldly admitted, the aim of the educational system 
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the future. But a detailed discussion revealed that further studies 
was not a considered response, and it was not necessary that they 
wanted to study further toward a definite goal. A great many 
of them implied that they would study further so long as they were 
not married. Thus, marriage was the immediate objective of 
many of these girls, and they viewed studies as the only feasible 
alternative until they settled down in marriage. Of course, they 
were not able to foresee when they would be married, or hoSvlong 
their educative process will continue, since the arrangement of 
their marriage was dependent upon factors beyond their control 
and it was tlfeir parents who were eventually to decide their future 
course of life. Because of these factors, their future plans were 
based on a contingency, and they would study so long as marriage 
was not settled. 

Employment statistics show that an increasing number of 
women are now entering the employment market. However, this 
should not suggest that work has become a socially accepted 
alternative for women in all strata of Indian society, or that the 
women necessarily see vocationallsm as an objective of their edu- 
cation. While going in for higher education,- the majority of 
women are not necessarily aware of the broadened options open 
to them in terms of vocationalism. Some of them may enter the 
employment market if they are still unmarried and their 
educative process has terminated. Quite frequently, these women 
will show a considerable drop-out rate in their employment career. 
On the other hand, others take to employment as their husbands - 
may themselves wish them to work either because of economic 
necessity or as a means of employing themselves fruitfully. 
(In all latter cases, particular occupations tend to be favoured). 
Only a small number of girls see employment as a means of 
self-fulfilment. 

Need for Reform 

The foregoing discussion of women’s higher education leads 
us to two principal conclusions. First, it has shown that the 
expansion of higher education has failed to benefit all strata of 
Indian society. It has benefitted only a small segment of the popu- 
lation belonging to the socially and economically better-off 
classes. But even those who have been able to take advantage 
of this expansion constitute the first generation of highly educated 
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them. It is, however, doubtful if the kind of education to which 
most of the girls are exposed today fulfils even this limited social 

purpose. , 

There has been some awareness among educational planners ana 
policy-makers of the wastage® involved in women’s higher edu- 
cation in India, but no concrete steps have so far been 1“““ ™ 
reorient it to the requirements of the girls or to make it directly 
relevant to their potential social roles. However, two lines of think- 
ing are clearly discernible. On the one hand, it has been argued 
that courses in home science should be introduced for 
so that education becomes relevant to their social roles. n e 
other hand the other point of view is that separate professional insti- 
tutions should be opened so that girls are attracted to them and the 

rash to colleges and universities is thereby reduced. oug 
do not yet possess any assessment of both these steps, t e aval a 
evidence seems to indicate that they are unlikely to bKome ^ 
popular as alternatives to the present structures of e uca i 
cula." If students are exposed exclusively or largely to om 
it would limit their options. Yet in terms of career and employ- 
ment, as we have seen, there is a small minority of 
pursue education with career objectives in mm . > 

several women may like later to enter employmen j^, 

fulfilling their domestic responsibilities or m response 
constraLs. At the same time, creation of 
tutions would pre-empt their chances of acqmrmg a 
degree. Such a degree, however, has a symbolic va “ and^is 
valued for its own sake. Consequently, emphasizi g 

'In the conlext of education, ‘'™ ^’“®s,ancc,'Bainier and 
used in terms of drop-out and repetition (sec, ^ ^ j^orc 

Pauli, 1971 :24-27). I use the term m isjng from 

ecneral sense to refer to wastase of resources me 

failure of education to become relevcnt for the in Insti- 

Mn addition to the already eiiisUng a 

tute of Home Economics, the University of particular 

professional college. These institutions attrac g arts and 

backgrounds. Rarely are students who ® unlikely that the 

science colleges attracted to them. It I, „cs s:c theprofcs- 

otajority of students studying at present in t college education, 

tional college and the polytechnic as an alterna i . do not 

Por most of them, ‘where they study’ is also sigmfica . 

accord the same status to studying at a professional con s 
to studying at a liberal arts college. 
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was “to create a class who could act as interpreters between us and 
the millions whom we govern; a class of persons Indian in blood 
and colour, but English in taste, in opinion, in morals, and in 
intellect.” (See Spear, 1940: IIQ. 

When India achieved independence, the educational system that 
they had created was retained and expanded to meet the enlarged 
manpower requirements of the country. Moreover, when edu- 
cational opportunities were extended to women in increasing 
numbers, they were required to tal^ to the same curricula and no 
attempts were made to design curricula that would relate 
education to their requirements. 

There is no doubt that some girls make curricular choices in 


terms of a deepening awareness of increased potentialities and 
possibilities for employment. We have ourselves shown that some 
of the women in colleges and universities are not only aware of 
current vocational options, but even see their education as a pre- 
paration for them. Education of the type that is imparted in our 
colleges and universities today may be directly relevant to them, 
though some educational experts are inclined to question even the 
assertion that the present system of education equips a person for 
a vocation. But our analysis has shown, and other data suggest, 
that a very large majority of girls do not view their undergraduate 
education as a step towards preparation for a career. For most 
of them, education at college serves as a means of acquiring 
a social symbol of prestige, a suitable pastime until they 
are married, or an avenue for raising their marital prospects. Of 
course, t e earlier and a more intense preoccupation of this 
^<nip of girls with marriage clearly implies that their immediate 
future planning is geared to their roles as housewives. 

The present system of education and the curricula offered do 
not distinguish between “careerists” and those whose long-term 
goal IS geared to f^ily and home-making. One of the obvious 
con^quences o this failure is that teaching of curricula that are 
unlikely to become relevant in their lives results in a tremendous 
wastage of resources. It neither equips them for the future roles 
hat they are most likely to take after marriage nor even makes 
them aware of the general uses of education. Even if the curri- 
cula made them generally aware of their social and cultural 
environment and made them aware of the intrinsic value of edu- 
cation, it could be claimed that education has some relevance for 
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science subjects and creating professional institutions are unlikely 
to prove feasible alternatives to the wastage in current education 
of women. 

Perhaps, a more feasible approach to this problem would be 
to increase the range of curricular choices within the existing 
institutions. This approach offers many advantages. First, it 
will take care of the reluctance on the part of girls to go, and of 
their parents to send their daughters, to professional schools. It 
will also continue to allow them to get a regular university degree 
with a substantial modification of its content. Secondly, it would 
keep options open for those girls who might be oriented towards 
a career as they would be able to pursue all types of courses.'” 
Thirdly, this would allow an integrated general education to be 
imparted so that if a girl wishes to enter a career subsequently she 
would not be put to a distinct disadvantage on account of a 
highly specialized training. Lastly, the cost of expanding and 
reorienting the curricula would be considerably lower as the 
existing liberal arts and science institutions already possess the 
infrastructure for it. 


The problem of wastage in education is not limited to liberal 
arts education. Perhaps it is, equally, or possibly even more, 
science and other fields. However, we have restricted 
this discussion to liberal artseducation as the datafor this analysis 
was confined to arts graduates. We have also confined ourselves 
to indicatmg the broad lines along which the modification and 
reorientation of the curricula may be undertaken. The precise 
details of such modification will require a more detailed and com- 
prehensive discussion than was contemplated here. It can, how- 
ever, be easily worked out once the philosophy and logic that are 
to govern reorientation are clearly identified. 


sciencerwould Vr" 'h °f restricting ,he choice of courses to home 
sciences would have the effect of limiting their career choice ^uch 

‘"^^Soalsof democratization and 
equal ly of opportumly. Equality of educational opportunity does not 
merely mean lhat the same type of education should be open to everyone, 
but also that the same options should be open to those who receive 
education. 
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secular knowledge and information. It was expected that higher 
•positions in the modem sector of Indian society would be fil ed 
by persons who became qualified for them to a large 
certified and systematic study of more or less codified bodies ot 
knowledge. 


Academic Traditions and Indian Traditions . u j- 

Except for certain fields of legal and linguistic studies, the bodies 

of knowledge taught in the universities through t eir a la 
colleges have all been of exogenous origin; they belonged to tra - 
tions which had grown up not in India but outside. 
sides have been criticised for the exogenous origin o w 
have tau^it and even more for the conduct of their ins ™ ' 
and research in the English language. The academic profes on 
is itself new in India and its members are criticise or n 
the same as their traditional analogue, the giirii. 

In the land of tlie gum, the profession which has 
his obligations is held in low esteem both by those w P ‘ 
it and by others. In the numerous efforts to diagnos P j 
cribe for the ailing Indian universities, the giiro a . 
guide and as a source of solicitude is often rnniemoorary 

in comparison with which the character of I e . 

Indian academic is regretted; The theme 0PP^“J? nre-British 
I cite only a few from innumerable examples. . , , „ 
days, the relations between the teacher and the aug . 

intimate as they lived together and no time limi was . 
day particular course of study. Mass ™ hod™ 

and when they had any doubt or difficulty, ay P .>j„ 
senior student or the professor himself for i s a® 
our ancient system of education, there „l,er and, 

teacher as a result of personal contacts betwee position is 
the student. . . . Today, due to many factors, the position 
ditrerent.”* 

r c.v Jttifosh Mookerjefs 
Scn.Surcndranath.Z'if/icfl/J^^w'^^ Kr/ornu of . Press, 1949), 

Mandir Lecture Scries No. XI (Baroda. o 

* Doraiswami, M. S. (Vicc-ChanccHor of ^^^?^^y-^g.ckariceUors' 
tndian University Administration: Froeccdings ^ 

Werence on University Administration convened t>y i p^jhl: 

"'ton a,d Sclcnafic Learch from J«lf SO to Ausnsti. 

Mtnistry of Education), p. 85. 



The Academic Profession in India' 

Edward Shils 


All societies with a complex industrial technology, with transport- 
ation and communications networks based on it, and with a dense 
and comprehensive system of administration have an elaborate 
higher educational system. Some systems developed slowly 
over hundreds of years before the emergence of modem technology 
and administration; others have been created in connection with 
the aspiration towards such a society from an already formed 
model located in a foreign society or culture. 

In India a system of higher education was created from a 
European model.* It was intended to be a complement of its 
emerging modem sector which comprised rational or bureaucratic 
administration, modem forms of litigation and adjudication, 
technological construction, transportation and communication, 
the care of health, improvement of agriculture and diffusion of 

Reprinted from Af/fffrvfl, 7 (Spring, 1969, pp. 345-372), with the per- 
mission of the author. 

^ In. what follows I shall use the terms "academic” or “academic 
profession to refer to university and college teachers. “University 
teachers will refer to those employed in universities, “college teachers” 
to those employed in colleges. 

* The most comprehensive scholarly account of the transplantation of 
the model is to be found in Ashby, Eric, and Anderson, Mary. Vniver- 
siiies: British, Indian and African (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1966), pp. 47-143. 
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it cannot flourish if it does not emanate from an essential quality 
of the culture which is contained in language expressed in tradi- 
tional beliefs and institutions. Indian universities and colkges 
and those who teach and have taught in them have n ten een 
criticised for this departure from the paths indicate y t e n lan 
past. There is great dissatisfaction in India with the structures 
of higher education formed in accordance with the exogenous 
model and there is great pressure to change the me um o ac 
demic instruction. Both of these are expressions of beliefs which 
are presented mainly in a negative form. 

Of course, if the contemporary Indian educational 

system were more successful simply as a higher educa iona s , 

it would probably not be so injurious to Indian se'f-este 

would not call forth to such an extent the nationalistic beliefs in 

the integrity of culture, etc. The failure '.™ 

and colleges to please their constituents is at leas in p 

of their failure to conform with the standards w ic 

in modem higher educational systems. The ^^8““ culture 

do not conform with or continue from Indian tra i 

would still persist but it would probably ^8 ^fandards of the 

intense if they conformed more closely with e ^ 

effective teaching of advanced modem know e ? . 

themselves contributed more frequently to the a 

Th^Indian university and college system 
incapacity to generate a compelling tradition o i 
of its own. In a certain sense, every university 
extent alien to the culture in which it environing 

differentiated, more critical, rnore innovative ® jhe 

culture. It succeeds as an institution of hig ® ^ cultural 

extent that it differentiates itself from the pro- 
traditions and generates its own traditions ' ^ teaching 

Sessional and disciplinary — ^which sustain i s present 

research. It is to this failure that some of the pr 
Weakness of Indian higher education can e a 

of Inheritance from a Society with an -jj colleges 

is also another reason why Indian univers central 

. not been successful. institutions. I 

institutional system of their society; they are e i 
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It is certainly true that there are very great differences between 
gurus and academics. The gurus of the past never did what a 
modem university teacher is required to do and, those who are 
still functioning are not making any attempt to do this either. 
The modem academic profession seeks to transmit specialized 
bodies of knowledge established by systematic research, to add 
to knowledge by its own research, to prepare yoimg persons to 
do such research and to qualify them to practice a wide variety of 
professions which require certified knowledge. Gurus supervised 
the memorization of sacred texts and they sought to exemplify 
and inculcate wisdom. The teachings of the gurus were not 
subject to continuous renewal and revision by freshly acquired 
knowledge. One might indeed say that the expectation that 
academics should be gurus helps to make the Indian academic 
what he is. Articulate Indian public opinion which expresses a 
somewhat hypocritical admiration for gurus shows by the choice 
of its standard of assessment that it does not care enough for 
modem science and scholarship to enable the academic to be what 
he can be. It charges him with failure to take a parental interest 
in the student and with accepting a salary. It cares for incidentals 
and byproducts — for a quiet student body, for degrees, for the 
enhancement of India’s reputation internationally and for the 
production of “qualified manpower” — but it does not care for 
modem scholarly and scientific knowledge. It respects saintliness 
— intermittently — and it defers to power, but it does not respect 
hard and persistent intellectual work and it shows little concern 
for the conditions under which an academic can be effective. 
Hie tasks of academics entail neither the exercise of power nor the 
practice of saintliness. An atmosphere of opinion which admires 
these is not likely to contribute to the well-being and fruitfulness 
of a profession which involves neither of these. This state of 
opinion which derogates the academic profession helps to confirm 
itself and it produces no positive r^ults. 

All these criticisms which have gained in strength in the present 
century have been supported by sentiments resistant to the implicit 
judgment that the indigenous culture and languages and cultural 
institutions were inadequate to meet the needs born of new 
developments in Indian society, and by an inarticulated doctrine 
of the intepity of national culture. According to the latter, 
whatever is hot continuoxis with the past of a society lacks vitality; 
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which prevented the Indian academic profession from performing 
with distinction in its work of research and teaching and which 
had led it into becoming a “pariah class” rather than a self- 
confident and equal sector of the centre of Indian society. Then 
I shall attempt to explore some of the ways in which the segmented 
structure of the centre of India of the Raj blocked the perfor- 
mance of other elite functions by the Indian academic. 

Handicaps in the Flow of Talent 

Recruitment to the Indian academic profession lay from quite 
early on under the burden of the reservation of many of the best 
positions in the best colleges — ^the “premier” government colleges 
— ^for foreigners. The Graded Educational Service and the Indian 
Educational Service were founded on the conviction that they 
would require well-educated Europeans to provide the stiffening 
within those colleges which government had destined for the role 
of setting an example to the rest of the more nondescript higher 
educational institutions. As late as 1922, the number of posts 
held by Indians in the Indian Educational Service only amounted 
to 162; there were 171 Europeans.® 

The growing numbers® of non-government colleges were always 
afflicted with poverty, they paid small salaries’ and their ill-paid 
teachers commanded little respect. It was this way at the end of 


® Government of India, Proceedings in the Department of Education 
and Health Education', Education Branch ( A-October, 1922), Kos. 1-3. 

® In 1857, (here were nine non-govcrnmcnt colleges out of 27; in 1882, 
34 out of 72 ; in 1901-02, 91 out of 115; in 1962-63, 1,333 out of 1,805; in 
1963-64, 1,485 out of 1,983. Cf. Nurullah, Syed, and Naik, J. P., A History 
of Education in India (British Period A) (Bombay: Macmillan & Co., 
1951). pp 279, 281, 286; University Grants Commission, University Deve- 
lopment in India: Basic Facts and Figures 1962-63 (New Delhi: University 
Grants Commission, 1963), p. 17 and University Development in India: 
Basic Facts and F/g«r«795i-/P<W (New Delhi: University Grants Com- 


mission, 1965), p. 20. 

7 In six non-government colleges in Calcutta in 1917, the average 
salary of teachers was Rs. 140 per month; in the mofussil in Bengal it was 
Rs 131 per month; in second grade colleges, it was Rs. 99 per month. 
The highest salary of any individual teacher in a private mofussil college 
was Rs. 300 per month, while salaries of 50 to Rs. 70 were ^on’men. 
Report of the Calcutta University Comnutswn: 1917-19 (Calcutta: f919- 
1920), Vol.^, p. 374 if. 
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do not refer to the class composition of the student body but to 
their functions as sources of personnel for various sectors of the 
elite, as sources of knowledge necessary for the making and 
implementation of policy in state economy and society, as sources 
of high culture and of critical and evaluative opinion. But a 
university is part of the centre of society in a sense additional to 
that of performing functions vital to the centre of society such as 
training, evaluating, informing and so on. The tasks traditionally 
undertaken by universities have always postulated this partici- 
pation in the centre of society. Such a relationship to the centre 
is not contained within written university constitutions but is 
part of the unwritten culture of university systems. The image 
of the university which was imported into India carried with it 
the conception of the university as part of the centre of society. 

This is where the Indian universities and colleges have encount- 
ered a fundamental obstacle. When these institutions were 
founded in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, India was a 
province of a bureaucratic empire. Indian society was not a 
society in the sense of being an autonomous, autocephalous social 
system.^ It had little or no civic life and much of what it had was 
oppositional to the alien political and bureaucratic elites. The 
religious life of Indian society was lived apart from the academic 
system the religious elite had no affinity or even relationship to 
the academic elite. Only towards the end of the period of British 
rule did the academic system begin to produce a substantial pro- 
portion of the bureaucratic elite (i.e., the Indian Civil Service). 
The political (counter-) elite of India stood in a hostile or at best 
attenuated relationship to the academic profession. 

The Indian academic profession could not perform the various 
functions which are performed by the academic profession in 
autonomous and autocephalous societies, that is. in societies which 
have their ovvn fully developed centres. This was a severe burden 
on Its morale. Still, it might have felt itself to be in some measure 
part of the centre had it been able to perform in its own insti- 
tutional sphere at a level sufficiently high to evoke its own self- 

esteem and that of those abroad whom it esteemed. Had it been 
an intellectual success, it might have been able to act as part of 
the centre of Indian society when India became independent. It 
could not however do so. 

In the following section, I shall try to explain the impediments 
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possibly for Presidency College, Calcutta, I know of no higher 
educational institution in India where teachers encourage their 
best pupils to enter the academic profession. In fact many senior 
members of the academic profession take a very poor view of 
those who do enter the profession. Repeatedly in interviews, 
in writing and in oral testimony before government commissions, 
it is said that “we only get the left-overs or dregs”.® This is no 
new development. Even before the post-independence expansion 
of the student 'body in higher education, such judgments were 
common.^® 

Before independence there were few rewarding professional 
careers for intellectually well-endowed young Indians the higher 
levels of government service, medicine and the law were then the 
main attractions. Now, in addition to these, there are many 
more opportunities in science and technology and some in large 
business firms. The great expansion of opportunities for employ- 
ment in scientific research in India since independence has ta en 
place outside the universities;” the system of national I^jbora ojics, 
under the sponsorship of the Council of Scientific an 
Research, and the Atomic Energy Commission have provided the 
more remunerative posts and the best facilhies for ’ 

According to qualified judges, the new academic a 
have succeeded in attracting the most talented young an mi 
aged scientists in the country. Thus at a time w "1 
Indians have been highly trained in science t . 

and when university staffs have grown to , 

capacity of the universities to attract the best men as p 
diminished. 


» “ . . , Fatuity vacancies arc being filled, ^^]ct[crio The 

outs from other vocations.” Professor B. 

Timesof India, IKovcmber 1967. ^ hrfnre the 

■•Th= senior nendemics »h„ „";t'?:',csfcnucn.ly 

Radhakrishnan Commission in the second h 

expressed such opinion. . j 4 S scientists. 

“ In 1901, according to the census of Ind • |;,gjs,s botanists. 

(In 1901, the 548, svho included in govcrnrocnl 

naturalists, metallurgists, etc., must have . been British.) 

itirvey organizations and a substantial proper ‘ , technologists 

In the first hair of the 1960s the number of sc^ 

doing research has been estimated vario y Indians.) 

(In the 1960s practically all of that uncertain number 
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the last century and it has remained so up to the present.® 

Under these circumstances, the profession has had little attrac- 
tive power. India is a society in which many young men are still 
guided or directed to particular occupations by the decisions of 
their elders; I have not encountered one Indian academic who 
entered on his career under the pressure of the preferences of his 
elders. Parents encourage their offspring to enter government 
service, medicine, engineering and law, but not university and 
college teaching. Those parents who are already highly educated 
are aware of the lowly estate of the Indian college and university 
teacher. (Very few academics, for example, are the offspring 
of members of the Indian Civil Service.) Those who are not 
educated are only dimly aware of its existence. But they do 
know about government service and, insofar as their opinion is 
influential with their offspring, a barrier to the entry of the best 
into the academic profession is erected or maintained. 

Even the academic profession does not encourage its best young 
men and women pupils to pursue academic careers. There are 
universities which are famous for encouraging and preparing their 
best pupils to enter the competitive examinations for the higher 
civil service — Madras and Allahabad are still the most outstanding 
in this regard. Occasionally a teacher encourages one of his best 
pupils to enter on a career of scientific research. But except 

® During the second Five Year Plan (1956-61), the University Grants 
Commission sought to raise the level of remuneration of college teachers. 
Among the reasons given was that “It was felt that on account of the 
easting disparity between the salary scales in universities and those in 
affiliated colleges, it often became difficult to recruit and retain qualified 
staff.” (University Grants Commission, Report for the Year 1961-62, 
p. 25.) The new scales were to be: principal Rs. 600-40—800 per month: 
heads of departments Rs. 400-25-700 per month; senior lecturers Rs. 300- 
25-600 permonth; lecturers Rs. 200-15-320-25-500 per month; demonstra- 
tors/tutors Rs. 150-10-200 per month. The commission undertook to 

provide 50 per cent of the additional expenditure entailed in raising the 
scales in men’s colleges and 75 per cent of the additional expenditure in 
women’s colleges and would do so fora five-year period, provided that 

the state government or the governing body of the institutions concerned 
undertook to provide the remainder and would bear the entire cost after 
five years. By the year 1963-64, 14,000 teachers in 461 colleges were 
covered by the scheme. At this time there were 2,111 colleges in India 
(University Grants Commission, Report for the Year 1963-64, p. 17 and 
p. 24); there were 57,112 teachers in affiliated colleges. {University Deve- 
lopment in India: Basic Facts and Figures 1963-64, p. 44.) 
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are unknown except in their immediate environment. There is 
some mobility of teachers between universities, but there is very 
little between colleges. Syllabi and examinations being university 
functions, such changes as are made are usually by college 
principals and by persons with university appointments rather 
than by those who are confined to their colleges. The intellectual 
autonomy and initiative of the great mass of teachers is thus so 
restricted as to be paralysed in its effects. 

I have already indicated that in India the academic sector has a 
smaller proportion of the total research and development funds 
than it has in most countries with large university populations. 
•Very little of these funds go to college teachers. Appointment in 
practically all Indian colleges is a predestination to exclusion from 
research; it is also, given the prestige of research in the present- 
day academic profession — in India as well as elsewhere ^predesti- 
nation to the status of an academic “pariah”. 

. An additional and important element in the stratification system 
in universities is the preponderance of the professor within each 
department. The great majority of departments in Indian uni- 
versities have only one professor who is also its permanent he^. 
(The department head has a similar hegemony in colleges.) He 
• assigns tasks to his subordinates, he is the link which co^ec s 
the department with the university (or college) and the world out- 
side. Initiatives must pass through him; such as they are, they are 
usually blocked there. Applications for research grants, etc., 
must have his approval.^ Heads of departments who vary this 


A young Indian statistician, now teaching in ^ lj’ 

had the following observation to make regarding his re when I 

professor in instruction and research. ‘‘I was 21 
was appointed as a lecturer in ABC Universi y. curriculum 

preparing for my classes and in working with stu en . ___posal for 
was outdated and I spent many ^ ^ the 

improving the content and teaching of statis IK. . jjc showed 

drari proposal lo Iho head of Iho '■'P"/°hc"Sm or In Ihc 
no interest in introducing any deeWons pertaining to the 

leaching methods He made all ‘h do'^and to improve 

department The enthusiasm for *0"“”® . „,arch proposal 

things began to corrode * The research 

on a subiee. of interest to the proposarsaying that 

section of the Planning Commission *^ , ^6 less than a reader, 

they do not entertain research proposal name if the proposal 

The head or the department was wilUng to lend hi. name it tn 
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Internal Hierarchy as a Handicap to Achievement 
For those of high talent who do enter the university system, the 
situation which confronts them is not conducive to performance 
of high order or to the morale which is necessary for it. Not 
only are academic institutions not highly regarded in India, but 
within the institutional system the pronounced internal stratifica- 
tion of academic life condemns a large part of the profession to 
inferior academic status. Ever since the University of Calcutta 
became a teaching as well as an examining and ^degree-granting 
institution, there has been a stratification which discriminates 
between the universities and their affiliated colleges.” More 
than 80 per cent of Indian academics teach in colleges.^® The 
universities have better salary scales than colleges; their conditions 
of service are better.” Their members teach less and they have 
more opportunity to teach, more advanced specialized subjects.” 
They have more security of tenure and there are more grades or 
ranks to which they can reasonably hope to advance. Except 
for the principalship, or the headship of a department in a large 
college, the college teacher has no ladder of advancement once he 
has reached the upper limit of his scale. Universities, even if 
not greatly esteemed, are at least nationally known; most colleges 


in India in 1967-68, 

^,998 t^aught m affiliated colleges. (University Grants Commission, 
eportfor the Year 2967-68,pp, 2 ’J.) The majority of the colleges are 
private colleges and most of these arc regarded internally and externally 
X?' C/- D«ai. I.P., ‘“The Fortunate Few’ and 

rx? ® T/ie Journal of University Education, I, 3 

(March, 1963), pp, 211-220. 

leach about 85 percent of all the students in Indian 
institutions of higher education. 

“ In the universities and gorernmcnl colleges teachers'enjoy legally 

IZZ • ‘"'y =■" ‘'sally trwted as 

employees in commercial establishments, dismissablc at the will of 

'a"? fi>".l><>w'ver. convention and usage 

give them mdelin, to tenure. Nonetheless many of them feel insecure 
and at the mercy of the managers who almost always support the 
principal tfthere IS a disagreement with the teaching staff. The rarity 
of disagreements ,s attributed by many teachers to their fear of their 
superiors. 

”Inl963-64,theytaughtmorclhanhalfof the M.Sc. students and 
87 percent of the Ph.D. students. University Grants Commission, 
Report on Standards of University Education (New Delhi: University 
Grants Commission, 1965), p. 48. 
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Grants Commission for bettering their lot, and UGC directives 
are often accepted with reluctance. 

In the same university, the average expenditure on an adminis- 
trator in the registrar’s office force rose by 98 per cent in less than 
10 years while that of a faculty member declined by 24 per cent.^ 
This is due to promotions much more than new recruitments in 
the upper administrative cadres. Faculty members were denied 
comfortable residences. Even when the UGC provided the 
finance, substandard hutments alone were constructed; and, to 
add to the injury, even senior academicians were bracketed with 
clerks and stenographers of administrators in respect to allot- 
ment of the hutments. 

Laboratories and buildings constructed from public funds 
may ill suit the needs of faculties. The ubiquitous presence of 
administrators is felt even when ordering slides, chemicals and 
other laboratory needs; considerations of “economy” may 
prevail in taking decisions, not the possible margins of error in 
experiments. Administrators may be generally relied on to 
stretch a point against academicians.” 


Thus, within the universities and between the universities and 
colleges, and within colleges as well as beUveen government an 
most private colleges, there are profound differences in pow.r 
dignity. There is also a steep and discontinuous stratification 
colleges. At the top are the “premier” govemmen colleges a 
a few missionary colleges, then a long drooping tai o 
and poor colleges, mainly private but also me u mg 
colleges and the lesser government colleges, n a mi 
colleges, there is a constant menace of di^affilia ion because of 
inability to conform with the minimal requircmen s o . . 

sity wiih respect to libraries, teaching space and facil,t e . labom^ 

tories, even seating accommodation for stu en s 

so on. The standards arc very undcmandingand m ^J. 

most outrageously defective colleges are very sc 

their affiliation to the university. No"'''', ‘^IVInd they 

employed to teach -in ‘'?'‘^^2on\hcm personally. 

believe that some of that low standing rubs offo P 


""University Administration: Forgotten F.ictors , The T 
India, 11 October 1967. 
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pattern and practice informal consultation and the delegation of 
authority are rare. 

Above even the professor stands the administrator. Professor 
B. R. Shenoy has recently written about this relationship in' 
universities: 

The relationship now obtaining between the teacher and the 
administrator is not one in which the administrator caters to 
the needs of academicians; it is very much a case of administra- 
tors issuing directives to the faculty in academic as well as other 
matters. They enjoy this topsy-turvy arrangement as much 
as the faculty resents receiving orders from less qualified people. 
Resentment leading to conflict between administrators and the 
faculty is common. 

This has produced odd results. Faculty members have to 
put up with petty humiliations as if they were subordinates. 
Administrators may reprimand academicians with impunity. 
They have to accept discriminatory disposal of physical facilities 
as between themselves and administrators. Postgraduate 
departments may grow much more slowly than the administra- 
tive paraphernalia. Starting on the initial salary of the 
reader s grade, which his background permitted, the salary 
of a registrar in a certain university nearly doubled in five years 
and, including allowances, rose to three times as much in another 
six years; having just reached his salary ceiling, he is now placed 
on a higher grade, which, together with fringe benefits, will 
make him the highest paid official on the campus indeed, not 
excluding the vice-chancellor. By contrast, even distinguished 
academicians have had to await the arrival of the University 


and the subsequent publication had his name first as the author. The 
departmental head had made it quite clcarthat he was neither interested 
jn the r«carch subject nor did he plan to contribute to the research 
work. Thepriccofgcttingmyresearchproposalaccepted was to accept 
the departmental head as the senior author.” After two years the 
young man obtained an assistantship in an American university where 
in due course he obtained a Ph.D, and was appointed to its teaching 
staff where he still remains. 

I owe this information to an unpublished paper “Brain Drain: 
Uprootedness in Our Time” by Dr. Kamla Chowdhry of the Indian 
Institute of Management in Ahmedabad. Numerous other cases have 
been reported by my interviewees over a decade and a half. 
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State governments have power over the imiversities through 
influence over the selection of the vice-chancellor and therewith 
over the tone and style of the whole university. They also, 
through the system of state grants, have the vice-chancellor under 
control. “At every step. . . a university has either to ‘go’ with 
the Government or grind down to a halt. Since the second thing 
cannot happen, sooner or later every university goes with the 
Government.”'® It is also known that some leading politicians 
regard senior administrative posts of the university, such as the 
vice-chancellorship and those in the registrary, as suitable objecte 
of patronage. Thus even though the actual substance of what is 
taught or investigated is left fairly inviolate by politicians, the 
administrative framework is much exposed to them, and teachers 
are very aware of this and often feel vulnerable. 


The Teacher’s Calling and Rewards 

The teaching of undergraduates has always been the ma 
business of the Indian academic. This tradition derive 
from a tradition of undergraduate instruction in “ 

Kingdom. Even though London University provided he 
model for the constitution of the Indian ““iversi y, 
powerful Germanic style of scientific and scholarly ‘ 

developed there in the latter part of the nineteen cen » 
cularly in University College, London, was no 

the constitution. The Oxford model, ^ miouTf L 

of young men”, took root in India. It was the intention of the 

founders and rulers of the Indian Educationa 

pattern should prevail and thus the ° jjablished 

undergraduates and of a disregard for rescarc 

in Indk Given the paucity ofopportunit.es for 

ready availability of the pedagogical tradition, ■ t ( jj-jiing. 

the Indian academic should find his best "not conto 

Yet teaching in colleges and universities m India does not 


• ■ « /This orotccls them 
'ts from the University Grants Commission, t ^ 
n the intrusiveness of state governments cm . r-stitutions.) 

u most of the other ills of Indian higher c jj, shah, A. B* 

‘*Singh,Amrik, “Universities and the Cover p j^jj^hing House, 

lion in India (Bombay: Lalvam 


P.7I. 
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Academic Freedom and Autonomy 

Although even the best Indian academic institutions are not 
fellowships of equals, the relationship between master and servant 
becomes more visible, more pronounced and more humiliating 
with descent in the hierarchy. Terms of employment are harsh; 
there is no protection in most private colleges from arbitrary 
dismissal, tasks are autocratically assigned and, as already 
indicated, scales of remuneration are very low as compared with 
universities or with the best government and missionary colleges. 
There are moreover no compensations in relations with students 
or colleagues. 

It is appropriate at this point to say something about academic 
freedom and autonomy as they bear on the Indian academic. 
Indian universities are legally autonomous corporations and their 
staffs enjoy the same guarantees of tenure as do their counterparts 
in Great Britain or in most institutions of the United States. 
There are very few instances of the removal of academic staff 
members from their posts on political grounds. Teachers in 
colleges do not enjoy the same legal guarantees but on the whole 
they too enjoy a fairly high degree of freedom in the expression of 
their political attitudes. I myself have encountered since indepen- 
dence only one instance of a dismissal of a qualified teacher which 
constituted an infringement of academic freedom. This occurred 
in a Bombay college in the early 1950s; the victim was a well- 
trained historian who had raised a question as to whether 
Sankaracharya might not have been a crypto-Buddhist. The 
dismissal occurred because it was thought that the patrons of the 
college would take offence and discontinue their largesse to the 
college. 

Nonetheless, Indian college and university teachers do feel 
themselves to be at the unpredictable and inclement mercy of their 
private managements and state governments. Some of their 
anxiety might be a function of the diffuse animosity which 
most academics in India have towards professional politicians, 
particularly those of the leading parties. But some of it is based 
on actual experience of interference by state governments in 
•university affairs.^® 

« Education in India is, according to the constitution, a “state 
subject”. Only four universities in India are “central universities”, i.e., 
independent of state governments and dependent practically entirely on 
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compensated by conditions in which a teacher lectures for 15 to 20 
hours per week. This is not the universal teaching requirement 
or practice but it is the load of a considerable majority of the 
teaching profession in Indian higher education.^^ It should be 
emphasised that teaching at the xmdergraduate level is lecturing, 
often at dictation speed, to groups of students, which are very 
small when they contain only 25 or 30. Tutorial sessions have been 
recommended repeatedly but few institutions make provision for 
them. Informal consultation by students and teachers is very 
rare by British or American standards — much criticised though 
these are today. The social tone which fosters and is fostered by 
so much lecturing and being lectured to, the distractions of the 
teacher, the shyness, bewilderment and aggressiveness of students, 
work against informal intellectual guidance. And where can it 
take place? In many of the better colleges teachers have only one 
common room and there are still many where only corridors are 
available for conversations between colleagues and between 


teachers and pupils.*^ 

There are admirable teachers in India — as there were 
independence— who study their subjects thoroughly, even though 
they publish very little, and who take a great personal interest m 
their pupils. They are, however, rare and they are not exhilarate 
by their rarity. Even those who believe that they are engage in 
a noble calling and who try to live up to their obligations are 
depressed when they observe the long tail of their profession, e 
lifelessness of teaching and the dubious practices of Indian collets 
and universities and they are oppressed by the indignity to w ic 
it condemns their profession. _ , . . 

- It cannot be said that most Indian academics are a ow 
idle. The majority who teach in colleges not only are 
to teach many hours but they often have to seek supp e „ * 

sources of income. Despite the efforts of the 
Commission to persuade state governments to share wi 


The teaching burden is much lighter in ^ University 

University Grants Commission. Report Week) (New 

Appendix 18, Workload of Teachers {Hours pe 

Delhi : University Grants Commission, 1965), pp. 21 - ' . still 

As recently as 1964, the provision of cubicles for tcacnc 
r^earded as an ideal to be attained. 
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much satisfaction on those who practise it.^® 

Student-teacher ratios are high; they are higher in colleges 
(nearly 18:1 in 1962-63) than in universities but even in the latter 
about twice as high as they are in British universities. The 
students are ill prepared for higher studies, their understanding 
of English, where it is still the medium of undergraduate instruc- 
tion and even where it is only a “library language”, is insufficient. 
Where there has been a “changeover” to the regional language, 
the amount of material presented is small and there is little litera- 
ture available to the students — since they cannot usually read 
English well enough to cover much ground. In many colleges 
and universities, an improvised compromise between English and 
the regional language is employed — the same thing being said in 
both languages. The students are restless and uninterested. 

The restless uninterestedness of students and the half-hearted- 
ness of teachers are both dominated by a belief in the inevitable 
prospectlessness of the graduates* career. From the 1880s on- 
wards, there has been discussion about the poor employment 
prospects of graduates. As numbers increased — modestly by pre- 
sent standards — pessimism grew. A teacher who thinks that what 
he teaches has no value to the student to whom it is addressed— 
because the student either cannot understand it or has no interest 
in it and because even if he understands and is interested in it he 
IS doomed to a life to which his learning contributes little — such 
a teacher is not to be expected to have high esteem for his catling. 
The belief in their own “irrelevance” which one so often encounters 
and the frequency with which they refer to the inevitable period 
of unemployment of their graduates are closely connected. 

The unforthcomingness of the students can scarcely be 


In the latter part of the second decade of the present century, to 
which some critics ofthc present state of the academic profession look 
back with admiration, as to a time of demigods, the Report of the 
Calcutta University Commission bad this to say: “They are deprived of 
*. ° indling the interest of their students, and so winning 

their allegiance, because every inch of the ground they are to cover is 

marked out for them, and the students, bent simply on the examinations, 
are apt to resent any departure from examination coaching.” {Report of 
the Calcutta University Commission: 1917-19, Vol. II, p. 370). The 
teachers referred to were the British members of the Indian Educational 
Service, teaching at the best cotleses and being paid more amply than 
pny other college teachers in India 1 
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vindictiveness of the partisans of the losing side. 

Sometimes conflicts about the spoils of academic administra- 
tion are complicated by the turmoil of national party politics. 
The penetration of state and national— more often state- 
politics into the university usually has little to do with issues of 
substantive public policy. Politicians occasionally seek university 
office to obtain the power of patronage which enables them to 
reward and bind to themselves persons whose support they value; 
sometimes they seek membership on the governing bodies of uni- 
versities because of the influence such positions permit them to 
exercise and also because of the increment to their prestige which 
they think will result. The conflicts among politicians for these 
offices are not always simply the struggles of individuals for 
advantage; they are often exacerbated by caste loyalties and 
rivalries. Whatever the motives of the politicians in the governing 
bodies they bring into action in the university conflicts which 
might otherwise be only latent. . . u * 

The main significance of such intra-university conflicts is^ that 
they distract university and college teachers from their professiona 
tasks and responsibilities. It is not only energy and time which 
are lost but also self-respect, because many of those who becorne 
involved do realise despite their aggressive self-righteousness whi e 
the battle is at its height, that they are sinning against the holy 
ghost of academic life and that their actions are unworthy ol 
academic existence: Those who do not become immediately 
involved, either out of higher principle or timidity, are demoral^ 
zod too. They cannot, even from a position of detachment, resin 
the belief that their institution and profession are being degra e 
and that they themselves ace also being degraded by the imp 
prieties of their colleagues. 


Research , ... f 

When the first Indian universities were founded in 'be ° 
the nineteenth century, it was not thought in ^"815 ' P 
countries that universities should be institutions for e 
“f research. Although marked changes began to 
next quarter century in both Britain and the Uni e ’ 
practice in India continued relatively unchanged, 
t® the Indian Educational Service were '"Wnded , j „ 

'"''licctual standard of Indian higher education through teacliing 
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costs of raising and standardizing the salary scale of college 
teachers, there has thus far been little success. Real incomes 
of college teachers have actually declined; from 1950-51 
to 1965-66 the real incomes of college teachers (at constant prices) 
fell by 10 per cent.** Supplements must be found; private tuition 
— coaching of uncertain students — has for many years been a 
much discountenanced but sought after source of income for the 
more impecunious and less worldly teachers in universities and 
colleges (especially the latter).** 

The writing of “notes” is another of the less agreeable by- 
products of the ineffectiveness of formal instruction. They 
contain elucidations of passages of set texts, glossaries of difficult 
terms and model answers to past examination questions. “Notes” 
are only a printed form of “tuitions”, made available more 
cheaply and to a wider student public. Both are directed towards 
examinations and attest to the examination-centredness of 
students and their uncertainty about the efficacy of the instruction 
they receive. The teachers’ poverty probably contributes to 
another unseemly feature of Indian academic life, namely, intrigue, 
particularly over appointments to examinerships, deanships and 
elections to boards and syndicates. 

Conflict 

India is not unique in the fact that eagerness to perform these 
necessary and boring tasks of academic administration gives rise 
to conflict among competitors; India’s uniqueness seems to be 
rather in the frequency and intensity with which such conflicts 
occur and the embittering ramification of their effects. Con- 
flicts for ascendancy are taken so seriously that they' affect deeply 
even the peripheral mass of teachers who believe that their future 
prosperity depends on being on the winner’s side. The winners 
might after all be able to influence appointments to higher grades, 
administrative posts and examinerships and also to curb the 


2* The real incomes of university teachers rose by 5 per cent in this 
period. Report of the Education Commitshn (New Delhi : Government 
of India, 1966), Table 3.1, p. 47, 

**The practice is strenuously disapproved of by educational adminis- 
trators and reformers but it seems inevitable as long as teachers’ incomes 
ate small and students arc lacking in self-confidence. 
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vindictiveness of the partisans of the losing side. 

Sometimes conflicts about the spoils of academic administra- 
tion are complicated by the turmoil of national party politics. 
The penetration of state and national — more often state — ■ 
politics into the university usually has little to do with issues of 
substantive public policy. Politicians occasionally seek university 
office to obtain the power of patronage which enables them to 
reward and bind to themselves persons whose support they value; 
sometimes they seek membership on the governing bodies of uni- 
versities because of the influence such positions permit them to 
exercise and also because of the increment to their prestige which 
they think will result. The conflicts among politicians for these 
offices are not always simply the struggles of individuals for 
■advantage; they are often exacerbated by caste loyalties and 
rivalries. Whatever the motives of the politicians in the governing 
bodies they bring into action in the university conflicts which 
might otherwise be only latent. 

The main significance of such intra-university conflicts is that 
they distract university and college teachers from their professional 
tasks and responsibilities. It is not only energy and time which 
are lost but also self-respect, because many of those who become 
involved do realise despite their aggressive self-righteousness while 
the battle is at its height, that they are sinning against the holy 
ghost of academic life and that their actions are unworthy of 
academic existence. Those who do not become immediately 
involved, either out of higher principle or timidity, are demorali- 
zed too. They cannot, even from a position of detachment, resist 
the belief that their institution and profession are being degraded 
and that they themselves are also being degraded by the impro- 
prieties of their colleagues. 

-Research 

When the first Indian universities were founded in the middle of 

the nineteenth ccnluiy, it was not thought in English-speaking 
countries tlmt universities should be institutions for the conduct 
of research. Although marked changes began to occur in the 
next quarter century in both Britain and the United Stales, the 
practice in India continued relatively unchanged. TJie recruits 
to the Indian Educational Service were intended to raise the 
intellectual standard of Indian higher education through teaching 
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and administration.25 They came from an Oxford tradition 
which did not look upon research as an obligation of the academic 
man— the German orientalists among them were exceptions to this. 
Poverty, governmental niggardliness and snobbery permitted this 
tradition to continue, even at a time when the University of 
Calcutta was the scene of significant changes, I® with professor- 
ships created through endowments for the promotion Of research, _ 
research scholarships, and so on. Other Indian universities 
were slow to follow the path of Calcutta University but they too 
began to move in this same direction. Academic opinion 
about the necessity of research began to change. The Ph.D has 
become more common — an indication of a somewhat more favour- 
able attitude towards research. Indian students have gone abroad 
increasingly for postgraduate studies and not primarily for under- 
graduate work as they once did. 

The early decision of the Government of India — probably 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s— to promote scientific and technological 
research through the national laboratories of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and the Department of Atomic 
Energy rather than through the universities continued this tradi- 
tion.*’ It was indicative of the low esteem in which the academic 

*5 My knowledge of the Indian Educational Service is drawn largely 
from the unpublished research of Miss Irene Gilbert. 

*6 Calcutta University was the first to' teach a scientific subject; its 
university department of chemistry was established in 1915. These 
developments were largely the result of the initiative of Sir Asutosh 
Mukerjee, then vice-chancellor of Calcutta University, In the praise 
given to Sir Asutosh for this accomplishment, it is usually forgotten that 
one of the byproducts of the development of postgraduate studies in the 
university was the frustration of the plans, initiated by Henry Roscher 
James, then principal of Presidency College, to develop the latter from 
a college restricted by the university into a self-governing, non-affiliating 
university. {Report of the Calcutta University Commission. 1917-19, 
Vol. I, p. 416.) It is a serious question whether India did not lose more 
by this refusal to allow this important innovation than it gained by the 
establishment of postgraduate studies in the university. Had James’s 
aspirations been fulfilled, the soul-crushing “academic lockstep” imposed 
by the affiliating university might luive been alleviated. 

” This attitude was not confined to the Government of India. Indian 
opinion inclined in the same direction. The Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, which occupies a significant place in the history 
of Indian science, was established by its Indian sponsors and patrons in 
Jadavpur entirely outside the academic system. See Education and 
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profession was held by the men who ruled India during the early 
years of its independence. Even the quite recent decision to 
Ltablish the Indian Institute of Advanced Studies m Simla-far 
romthe universities and cut off from them by the policy of long- 
Z appointments-is a sign of this indifference to or denim 
of the aLemic profession. What it means, however, is that much 
of tL talent which would be available for training research 

Identsandforinspiriting college and university 

*he:":situiVo7onto'^^^^ 

university and college teacners m me 

citizens” of the republic of science. ..niversitv teachers 

Most ‘“'„eh. college teachers do even less.” 

1 bL trained to do research-the M.A. and the 

NaliomI f EduMUonT l^rchap'ter XVI. This Vapui 

(New Delhi; abridged form under the lille “Indian 

was reproduced in sl^n Education and Research", in MInma, 
University IV. especially pp. 66-68 and pp. 74-75. 
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M.Sc. are examination and not research degrees.®® Their colleges 
have not the equipment to do it. Yet they believe that it is expect- 
ed of them, and their failure to conform with expectations furthers 
their distress. Many of those who are interested in research and 
who have aptitude for it leave their universities or colleges for 
institutions like the Atomic Energy Commission, the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, the national laboratories of 
the Coimcil of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Indian 
Statistical Institute, the Botanical, Geological or Archaeological 
surveys of the Government of India. The' academic profession 
thus loses some of its “highly qualified and talented teachers”.®^ 
Many others go abroad to make their careers. 

Nonetheless, despite this diversion of research talent from the 
Indian universities, a good deal of research is done there. In 
1962-63 research was done by perhaps as many as 2,000 out of a 
very approximate total of 28,160 teachers of scientific and tech- 
nological subjects.*® The upshot of these figures is that only 

30 In 1963-64, there were 2,429 research students in science and 
technology in India. (t/flivefi//^Z)cvc/opmenr in India: Basie Facts and 
Figures 1963‘64, p. 51.) If there were 28,CKX) teachers of scientific subjects 
and if their average term of service is 30 years there would have to be 
930 new teachers at least each year, disregarding a highly probable 
expansion of teaching staff, associated with expansion of size of student 
bodies, and losses through death, migration and change of mode of 
employment. Assuming that a research degree takes' three years to 
complete it can be seen that the output of formally qualified scientists 
to meet the demand for academic scientific staff will be quantitatively 
inadequate. When we recall that conditions of service and work in 
the national and other government laboratories are much more attrac- 
tive and that the Tata Institute in Bombay has especially great power 
of intellectual attraction it seems inevitable that the teaching of science 
in Indian colleges and universities will have to be reinforced fay those 
who have no training in research and whose undergraduate training 
has for the most part been elementary, if not archaic. Such recruits to 
the academic staff, beginning below the present level of their subject by 

world and by Indian standards, naturally feel themselves outside the 
centres of intellectual activity. 

3t Report on Standards of University Education, p. 44. 

32 1 have arrived at a figure of 825 authors of scientific papers. The 
figure of 825 was reached by taking the annual average of authors bf 
papers in 12 natural science fields in ^ universities over the years 
1952-62 as presented in Sen, U., Rahman, A., and others. Scientific 
■Research in Indian Universities (New Delhi: Survey and Planning of 
Scientific Research Unit, CSIR, 1965), Tabic 2, p. 15. The figure 825 
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Hi 


a very small proportion of Indian college and university teachers 
of scientific and technological subjects conduct research at a time 
when it is constantly stressed that teachers should do so even it 
only for the quality of their teaching. Most of those who do 
research, moreover, do it under difficulties. The derogation from 
which the academic profession suffers in opinion is given more 
substantial form in the meagreness of financial support 

''^Expraditure on research by academic scientists is estimated to 
come to Rs 6.000 per annum per scientist. 

workers employed by the Indian Council for Medical Research 
are supported to the extent of Rs 16,000 per annum, those 
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supported by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
are provided with Rs 45,000 per annum and those in the Atomic 
Energy Commission each have Rs 72,000.®^ 

The hindrances to effective academic research in India are not 
only financial. We have already referred to the intra-departmental 
hierarchies which discourage initiative in research. Poverty 
as well as discriminatory attitudes towards academic institutions 
limit financial support to research in academic institutions. 
But apart from these, the inflexibility and slowness of a huge 
bureaucratic machine play their parts as well. Applications for 
foreign exchange to purchase equipment and material move slowly 
through the labyrinthine ways of the middle bureaucracy and 
this is especially sorely felt when India still has to import much 
of its scientific equipment. Even where foreign exchange is not 
required, bureaucracy interposes itself with dampening influence.®* 

Much of the research which is carried out is epiphenomenal 
to world science; most of it appears in Indian scientific journals 
which are not much noticed outside India, and even in India it is 
less regarded than foreign science.*® 

In the United States it is calculated that a scientist requires 
$30,000 or between Rs. 180,000 and Rs. 240,000 per annum; in CERN 
$85,000 or Rs. 510,000 to Rs. 680,000. 

®*Ayoungcry5tallographer working at one of the universities in 
Gujarat a few years ago aroused through his work the interest of a 
colleague working on related problems in a South African university. 
The Indian scientist needed diamonds to cary his research further and 
since he could not obtain them from the resources available to him in 
India, his South^African colleague generously sent him some diamonds 
gratis to enable him to get on with his research. The customs in 
Bombay, as soon as the diamonds arrived there, began to harass the 
Indian scientist, threatening to bring him into court because he had not 
obtained permission from the Reserve Bank of India to import the 
diamonds. The upshot was that the dimonds could not be cleared 
through customs until one of the governors of the university, well 
connected in Delhi, made representations at the highest level of the 
relevant ministry and obtained a clearance for the parcel of diamonds. 

Unfortunately, many months had elapsed and the young scientist having 
had enough of the harassment of the Bombay customs had requested 
that the diamonds be returned to their sender and this had already been 
done by the time the clearance came through. As a result, the research 
could not be carried out. 

C/. “Classified Distribution of Research Papers in Indian and 
Foreign Journals”, Scientific Research in Indian Universities, Appendix I, 
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Nor is there the consolation available to those Indian academics 
who do research at their colleges and universities that what they 
do has the merit of serving the interest of national development. 
According to a long-prevailing principle, applied or technological 
research is not to be done in academic institutions. College 
and university teachers when they do research must do pure 
research and they must therefore compete with other scientists 
in a world arena. Very few do so successfully and most do 
not; their publications are hidden from the world’s eye and the 
product of their efforts is disregarded by a worldwide audience. 

There is no compensation in a vigorously critical and under- 
standing Indian audience. Specialized commumties of scientists 
of an all-India scale are few. Intercourse among Indian academics 
outside their own universities is rudimentary. It is hard for Indian 
scholars and scientists to travel abroad but travel within India is 
not much easier. Many, of them spend their entire academic 
life in one place or within a narrow radius. Interregional appoin - 
ments — a Maharashtrian in Calcutta or a Bengali in Bom ay 
' are rare. It is as if most Cambridge dons came from East Anglia 
or most members of the Harvard faculty had all their upbringing, 
education and academic experience in New England. 
societies are not strong enough to form an intellectua cominum . 
Practically every academic subject has now reached sue a g 
of specialization that except for a few departments in a f 
jects, an academic research worker engaged inparticu ar su j 
rarely has the advantage of frequent contact with another researen 
worker engaged in a closely related subject. Stimu ^ 1 , 

quent and so is the embodiment at close proximi y o a 
exigent standard. , . „ „ 

Nirad Chaudhuri observed not long ago tha H 

research workers in history and science (m n a) g 
further work as soon as they had assured a satis ac ^ 
themselves. Among Indian professors there are s 
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Analysis of Publication”, Journal of Scientific and Indusm 
^VI,4(1967), p. 174. 
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produce new works after their first research thesis.”®® Chaudhuri 
suggests that this decline in productive power is to some extent 
a function of the “ overstrain . . . due to the fact that the (modem) 
intellectual activities had only very recently been adopted and were 
in many cases imposed from the outside.”®^ There might well 
be considerable substance in this explanation but I would attribute 
no less importance to the absence of the stimulus of a relatively 
densely populated intellectual community in most of the fields 
of contemporary academic research. 

Whether this often-noticed decline in intellectual energy is a 
consequence of the reassertion of a traditional religious anti- 
empirical attitude or whether it is a surrender to the obstacles in 
the academic environment is not clear. What is clear is the high 
frequency of diminished interest in research and even in study 
of the literature of their subjects reported by many Indian aca- 
demics. At present India is much concerneci about the brain 
drain— although a decade and a half ago when it was as visible as 
it is now to an outside observer, it was denied on all sides. There 
is no doubt that the rnigration of Indian academics abroad is-a 
reality and, since it involves many hundreds of Indians of high 
qualification and ability, it must represent an enfeeblement 
of the teaching and research capacities of the Indian acadeihic 
profession.®* 

Civil Life of the Academic Profession 

A higher educational system is not exclusively a system of cultu- 
ral institutions transmitting and advancing knowledge. It is ' 
also closely linked with the economic, social and political systems 
of its society. It depends on the environing society for financial 
support whether it comes from private endowment, grants from the 
state or from student fees. Its performance of its internal tasks 

3* Chaudhuri, Nirad C., The tnteUectual in India (New Delhi: Vir 
Publishing House, 1967), pp, 32-33. 

37 Ibid., p. 32. 

38 In 1966-67, there were about 1,000 Indians on (he regular staffs of 
universities and colleges in the United States. About one-fourth of 
them were in the 15 leading universities of the country. It is reasonable 
to infer that these 250 or so were persons of considerable intellectual 
quality. CSIR, "Indians holding Faculty Positions in the U.S.A.‘*, 
Technical Manpower: Bulletin of the Division for Scientific and Technical 
Manpower, X, 7 (July 1968), pp- 1-2. 
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is affected by the distribution of educational opportunity within 
society and by the social origins- of its students. It trains 
persons, specifically or generally, for the increasingly wide variety 
of occupations requiring systematic knowledge for their practice. 
It forms opinion, legitimatory and critical, with respect to the 
central institutional system of society. In the minds of those 
who staff it and of those who exercise power in society — in the 
economy, religion and polity — ^it occupies a place as a part of the 
centre. An effective university system must be an equal among 
equals in this central institutional system. If it is not and is 
pushed out to the periphery, it is hampsred in its performance 
of both its cultural — knowledge-transmitting and knowledge- 
discovering — and civil functions. 

The Indian university was formed on models taken from a civil 
society in which universities coxild perform both their cultural 
and civil functions. It was established in a society in which it 
' might have been able to perform its cultural functions, although 
the handicaps were very great. It was not however able to per- 
form its civil functions, partly because the society in which it was 
established was not a civil society. A heteronomous, hetero- 
cephalous society cannot be a civil society. Even the European 
members of the Indian Educational Service were kept at a distance 
from the Indian Civil Service as well as from the leaders of the 
British and Indian communities; the Indian members not less so. 
What was true of these peaks of the academic profession in the 
later part of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centuries was all the more true of their foothills. (In addition 
the Indians did not mix outside the college with the European staif 
members.) ' 

The social gap between the academics and rulers became more 
pronounced through the decades, as the number of private colleges 
increased. The latter were distrusted as loci of student agitation; 
they were also disliked as the manufactories of “educated natives”, 
a class much disliked by officials and by the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity generally, . The dislike of the institutions was extended to 
dislike of those who manned them. 

■ In the nineteenth century when moderate politics began to 
appearand even before, college teachers had a considerable part 
in the reform ‘movements. In Maharashtrian reform movements, 
Balshastri Jambhekar and Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar, who had 
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both been college teachers, were leading figures. Later leaders 
included M. G. Ranade who was acting professor of English in 
Ferguson College (1868-71), Naoroji Furdoonjee, an assistant 
professor at Elphinstone, and Dadabhoy Naoroji, who was a 
professor at the same institution. R. G. Bhandarkar, who later 
became known as one of the greatest Indian indologists, was an 
active member of the Prarthana Samaj. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century, they had practically no successors, although 
the size of the academic profession had markedly increased. 

In the politicization of the educated class in Bengal which began 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century,®® the college 
teacher was conspicuously absent. The Indian Association, 
started in 1876 and led by the bhadrahk, was governed by a com- 
mittee of forty-eight; twenty-six of them were lawyers and eight 
journalists. There is no reference to any of them as teachers. 
Sixty-eight percent of the members of the Indian Association were 
lawyers.*'’ Dr. Gordon Johnson lists the members of the councils 
formed after the 1892 councils reform: of fourteen members in 
the 1893-95, 1895-97 and 1897-99 councils, cleVen were lawyers, 
two were zamindars and one, Surendranath Banerjea,*^ was a 
journalist. Schoolmasters offered themselves for election to 
municipalities and district boards but not college teachers.*® 

Students (as well as schoolboys) took an active part in the 
Swadeshi movement but college teachers did not. In the societies 
and brotherhoods in which Bengali terrorism was nurtured in the 
beginning of the twentieth century, secondary school and college 
students had a large part; so did secondary school teachers. 
College teachers seem to have abstained. 

What was the reason for this gradual separation between aca- 
demics and politics? In March 1890, the Governor-General in 
Council declared: 

Servants of government have not the same liberty as private 

^n\\, The EiSergence of Indian Nationalism: Competition and 
Collaboration in the laler Nineteenth Century (Cambridge University 
Press, 1968), pp. 194-24 J. 

p.215. j 

He was also the 'punder and principal of Ripon College in Calcutta 
in 1882. j 

** Johnson, Cordonilndia Polities J888‘190S, unpublished manuscript. 
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individuals and are bound to hold themselves aloof from many 
movements which are perfectly legitimate in themselves and 
which private persons are free to promote. Their participation 
in such movements is open to objection because their connection 
with them is likely to create and even to be appealed to for the 
purpose of creating a false impression in the minds of ignorant 
persons that such movements have the countenance of govern- 
ment, and because their influence with the community at large 
is liable to be impaired by their identifying themselves with the 
class by which the movement is promoted. For these reasons... 
(1) as a general rule, no officer of government should attend 
a political meeting where the fact of his presence is likely to be 
misconstrued or to impair his usefulness as an official; (2) No 
officer of government may take part in the proceedings of a 
political meeting or in organising or promoting a political 
meeting or agitation.*® 

In 1897, following the murders of the British officials, Rand 
and Ayerst, in Poona, the Government of Bombay Presidency 
enunciated the following principle: 

... the institution of youth should be wholly dissociated 
from politics . . ,'as a consequence . . . teachers and professors 
should not take part in political agitation. The observance of 
this rule must be insisted on, not only in the case of educational 
institutions under the direct control of government, but in the 
case of aX\ institutions which receive aid from public funds.** 

In 1902, Charles Russell, an Oxford graduate who had been 
recruited to the Indian Educational Service in 1899, organized 
a conference of teachers in aits colleges to be held on 29 September 
to discuss the recent Universities Commission Report. On 27 
September a notice was circulated to the Presidency College staff 

“Engagement of Government Officials in Political Agitation”, 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction, Allahabad, File No. X-19 of 
1890-9J. 

Government of India, “Protection of Higher Education from 
Dangers with which it is threatened by participation of teachers and 
.pupils in Political Movements", Froceedings in the ffome Department^ 
Education Branch (A-June, 1907), Nos. 76-79. 
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stating that in - accordance with Home Department Rulings of 
1890 and 1898 government servants could not attend meetings 
to discuss government policy. In a letter of 8 November, 1902, 
addressed to Lord Curzon, Russell protested against the pro- 
hibitory order, denying that the report was government policy; 
he said that as a result of the prohibition, government edu- 
cationists could not attend and the conference was a failure.^® 

On 4 May 1907, Sir Herbert Risley, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, addressed the following communication to the Chief 
Secretaries of the Governments of Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, and Burma: 

I am directed to address you on the subject of the principles 
to be observed and the line of action to be followed with the 
object of protecting higher education in India from the dangers 
with which it is threatened by the tendency of both teachers and ' 
pupils to associate themselves with political movements and to 
take a prominent part in organising and carrying out overt 
acts of political agitatiop. ... 

A (college) professor is dealing with more advanced and more 
responsible material than a schoolmaster and if is everywhere 
recognised that he may claim a larger discretion in respect of 
the expression of opinion. But he also has his special obli- 
gations. If he abuses his position by diverting the minds of 
his students to political agitation, if he encourages them to 
attend political meetings or personally conducts them to such 
meetings, or if while avoiding open propagandism, he adopts 
a line of action which disturbs and disorganises the life and 
work of the college at which he is employed and if the governing 
body of the college fails to check such abuse, then it is clearly 
the duty of the imiversity to interfere in the interest of the 
educational efficiency of which it is the constituted guardian. 
If the university were to refuse to control its affiliated colleges 
in this respect, it would fail to carry out the educational trust - 
with which the lawdias invested it and it would be the duty of 
the government to intervene.** 

<5 Government of India, Proceedings of the Home Department, Educa- 
tion Branch (A-May, 1903), Nos. 70-71. 

*® Government of India, Proceedings of the Home Department, Educa- 
tion BraUh (A-June, 1907), Nos. 332-334. V . 
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In 1909, J. A. Cunningham, a member of the Indian Educational 
Service,- teaching at Presidency College, wrote a letter to the well- 
known liberal journalist S. K. Ratcliffe requesting him to cause 
a public protest to be made against the action of the Government 
of Bengal in transporting certain teachers who, the Government 
thought, had excessive influence on their students. Cunningham 
wrote that the teachers had in fact a restraining influence on the 
political dispositions of their pupils and said that the Govern- 
ment’s action would “ultimately play into their (the terrorists’) 
hands”. For this Cunningham was severely censured since such a 
proceeding was manifestly inconsistent with the responsibilities 
attaching to the position of a government servant.^’ 

The firm hand of government over the Indian academic, however 
much it might have elevated the level of instruction in colleges 
where the Indian Educational Service operated, had a deleterious 
effect on the academic profession’s performance of its civil func- 
tion. The coming of the Gandhian ascendancy in the Indian 
political movement was a further barrier. The academic profes- 
sion was teaching a culture imported from abroad in the face of a 
political movement which denied' the validity of that culture for 
India. It was serving the purposes of the alien regime through 
accepting employment in its institutions and through educating 
young persons who would aspire to employment in other govern- 
mental institutions. The academic institutions themselves were 
alien in inspiration and disjunctive vis-a-vis the Indian tradition. 
The medium of instruction was an alien one. Gandhism set itself 
against all these. 

When the civil disobedience movement urged students to leave 
their colleges and many students responded, their Indian teachers 
ordinarily remained at their posts. In many cases they were sympa- 
thetic towards students and the national movement but there 
were practically no instances of resignation by teachers from their 
academic posts. Academic persons played no part in the Congress 
Party, perhaps because they feared the heavy hand of the Risley 
circular, or because they felt ill at case in the resurgence of tradi- 
tional Hinduism which was associated with the movement 
dominated by Gandhi. 

To the isolation from civil life — there was really very little in 

^“Government of India, Proceedings of the Home Department, Educa- ] 
Jfon Branch (A-May, 1909), Nos. 12-1$. ‘ 
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imperial India — and from the actuality of oppositional politics, 
Gandhism added the sense of isolation from India itself. Ever 
since the renaissance of Hinduism which followed very soon after 
the short-lived occidentophilia of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, western culture, despite the universal fascination with 
it among the educated, had carried with it an overtone of betrayal. 
The acceptance of modern culture implied departure from the 
ancestral domain, not territorially but in the realm of the spirit. 
Gandhian populism, which sought unsuccessfully to avoid an 
exclusively Hindu idiom, turned to the peasantry and the poor as 
the true bearers of the Indian essence. Those who espoused and 
taught western culture were charged with turning away from this 
Indian essence. 

Who in India were the chief embodiments of western culture 
and thus out of affinity with the Indian essence? Not the lawyers 
because although they practised in an imported legal system they 
were among the main actors in the national movement; not the 
businessmen because they were usually traditional in their domestic 
life and they financed the national movement; not the middle 
and lower ranks of the government service since they were generally 
not much immersed in western culture; not the small number of 
Indian members of the Indian Civil Service because they were 
powerful, and power— even hostile power— evoked awe; not 
even secondary school teachers because they were not so much 
implicated in western culture. It was the academic profession 
carrying on its work in the alien language and expounding the 
alien culture which was the most “cut off” from the Indian 
essence. 

The highly educated Indian college or university teacher had 
nowhere to turn. There was no civil life in India; oppositional 
poll bcs were forbidden to him. ^ He was barred IrL social 
intercourse with the educated British except for his own 
colleagues— aside from this there were few highly educated 
Bntons m India except for members of the Indian Civil Service 
with whom any relationship was practically out of the ques- 
o*' or aca emics. The peasantry too was out of the question; 
a ^ a w o, except civil servants, landlords, moneylenders, 
era smen, sraa merchants and other peasants associated with 
je^ants an^vhere. Nonetheless, the accusation of being “ out 
of touch with the masses ” touched a tender spot and politicians, 
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even educated politicians, still exploit it.^® 

What I have been describing is the inherited “subjective map” 
of the position of the academic in Indian public life as it appears 
by and large to the academic. In actual fact the situation is 
somewhat different. The gap is not as unbridgeable as the funda- 
mental image has it. The first two presidents of the Republic 
of India were both former academics. V. K. R. V. Rao, amember 
of Parliament and former Union cabinet minister, had developed 
the Delhi School of Economics into the most interesting centre 
of economic analysis outside western Europe and the United 
States. Before that he was an academic economist of some merit. 
Triguna Sen,^® whom Rao had succeeded as education minister, 
was another notable academic turned politician. D. R. Gadgil, 
a former deputy chairman of the Planning Commission, is one of 
the most eminent economists and founder of the Gokhale 
Institute of Economics and Politics in Poona.^® From time 
to time, since independence as well as before, academics, especially 
economists, are asked to serve on one panel or government com- 
mission or another. As consultants to government, Indian aca- 
demics play a much more restricted role than they do in the United 
States or Great Britain. Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, who was 

48 Professor Sher Singh, until recently Minister of State for Educa- 
tion in the Government of India, said in justifying the government’s 
campaign against the use of English as the medium of instruction in 
higher education; “Our masses have lost aJJ contact with the 
intelligentsia who are living in an ivory tower.” {Indian Express, 
23 September, 1967.) Academic intellectuals are criticised for excessive 
cosmopolitanism, with being "content to write in English and to seek 
appreciation for our work outside India rather than in India”. (Presi- 
dent Zakir Husain, '■23 August 1967). ‘‘The collaboration of Indian 
scholars with foreign scholars is justified only if 'Indian intellectuals 
were to convey their knowledge to the Indian people by writing in the 
Indian languages.” {Times of India, 24 August 1967.) The theme is 
incessantly reiterated. 

4® Dr. Sen did not hesitate to use the cohventional politician's 
criticism of the Indian academic as "being out of touch with the 
masses” during his ministry. Such criticism from a former academic 
comes easily, not because it makes sense but because it is so widely 
shared, at least ambivalently, by so many academics. Cf. my "The 
Implantation of Universities”, Universities Quarterly, XXII, 2 (March, 
1968), pp. 142*166, especially pp. 142-146. 

8® Itself significantly enough founded outside the University of Poona, 
although in the course of lime relations became very intimate. 
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statistical adviser to the Planning Commission and major consul- 
tant in matters of economic and science policy during Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s premiership, was an exception. Even in matters of science 
policy, Indian university scientists play a very modest role. The 
Ministry of Defence has had two leading academic scientists as 
its consultants but the Scientific Advisory Committee to the 
Cabinet with a membership of 15 includes only one active academic 
scientist— the professor of botany of the University of Madras. 

There is very little interchange between the higher civil service 
and the universities. Academics who leave the academic profes- 
sion to enter government service ordinarily enter in the inter- 
mediate grades. Retired senior civil servants either go into 
business or if they are academically inclined become associated 
with non-university research institutions such as the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration. 

Similarly, party politics involve very few academics in the work 
of the party. In recent years, except for Huraayan Kablr, who was 
once an esteemed teacher of philosophy in the University of 
Calcutta, no significant Congress Party figure has been a former 
university or college teacher. In the opposition parties, Hiren 
Mukerji (Communist Party of India), N. R. Malkani (Jana Sangh) 
and N. R. Ranga (Swatantra Party) were formerly college teachers. * 
But on the whole, despite their quietly held anti-political and 
apolitical attitudes, Indian academics have held themselves apart 
from oppositional party activities nearly as much as from the 
activities of the long-dominant Congress Party. 

This atrophy of the civil organ of the academic profession 
manifests itself in matters with more immediate academic bearings. 

I have already referred to the feebleness of the learned and scienti- 
fic professional societies in India in the purely scholarly and 
scientific sphere. They arc more inert in making pronouncements 
or representations in matters which involve their expertise or their 
professional interests. 

As individuals, they do not engage in the publicistic activity 
\yhich is common among academics in Great Britain, Western 
Germany or the United States. It is seldom that one sees a turn- 
over article in a leading Indian newspaper on some important 
current economic or political issue written by an academic. In 
the intense discussion or dispute about the medium of instruction 
which had been going on. for some years, only teachers of law, 
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•engineering and medicine have expressed themselves in public 
individually and corporately on the question. The majority of 
college and university teachers — apart from a group at the Univer- 
sity of Delhi — have been surprisingly silent, although many have 
definite opinions and all are bound to be affected by the outcome, 
whatever it is. A.B. Shah, who was for many years professor of 
mathematics in Ferguson College (University of Poona) and who 
is an outstanding exception to the above proposition about the 
attrition of civility in the Indian academic profession, has 
written: 

Nor have they proved capable of coming together over issues 
that demand their judgement unless it were in support of the 
government. The proceedings of the various learned conferences 
make as instructive reading in what they omit to discuss as in 
what they do not. For instance, the All-India Political Science 
Conference paid little or no attention to the question of the 
linguistic reorganization of the states; nor did the All-India 
Economic Conference examine the question of nationalization 
and democratic "socialism until decisions were already taken 
independently of the academic world.®^ 

Paradox of Success in Failure 

-The Indian academic profession has suffered from having been 
bom under three unlucky stars. It was unable to develop vitality 
as an intellectual community with a variety of overlapping, more 
specialized intellectual sub-communities because of the poverty 
of the country, an unfortunately chosen constitutional model and 
an uncongenial cultural tradition. Coming into existence in a 
society which was not a civil society, it could not develop a sense 
of affinity with the other sectors of the elites — alien and Indian — 
which ruled Indian polity, economy and culture. And being 
more advanced in the scale on which it was carried on than the 
economic and social structure of the country, it could not function 
as an effective training stage for the central and lesser elites of the 

Cf. “Public Opinion in Indian Democracy” in Aiyar, S. P., and 
Srinivasan, R. (eds.). Studies ir Indian Democracy (Bombay: Al/ied 
Publishers, 1965), p. 530. Cf. also [Go^^vala, A. D.] “The Public Voice”. 
Opinion (Bombay), 31 December 196S, pp, 3-6. far a severe criticism of 
IhecjvjJ deficiencies of the Indian Economics Association. 
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country. These latter two misfortunes accentuated the first. 
The attrition of civility and superfluity in the performance of its 
function in the Indian economy has inhibited intellectual ardour 
and hampered the growth of academic intellectual traditions. 

Notwithstanding the above, India today has the most effective 
democratic polity among all the new states. As an underdeveloped 
country with a growing modern sector it would not be what it 
is without the long and ill-rewarded labours of the Indian academic 
profession. Practically every eminent Indian scientist in the world 
today — and their number is not inconsiderable — had his start in 
the Indian higher educational system. Practically all Indian 
engineers have had much of their training in India. Nearly all 
the better Indian scholars in history, anthropology, sociology, 
linguistics and so on have had at least their initial if not all their 
training in Indian colleges and universities. The same is true of 
the leading Indian journalists and the most progressive and imagi- 
native of Indian politicians. Their outlook is inconceivable 
without what they assimilated from their higher education in 
India. 

This is a remarkable accomplishment. One cannot imagine 
modem India without that accomplishment. It bears witness to 
the indomitability of the human spirit in India and to the existence 
of a nurturant tradition with which strong characters could make 
contact under the debris of historical misfortune. The paradox 
requires respectful and grateful acknowledgement and further 
study. 



Teachers in Higher Education 

SUMA CHITNIS 


Those who are concerned with academic standards feel particularly 
critical of the failure of teachers to maintain high standards. 
Teachers are blamed for the breakdown of discipline and for a 
marked decline in the level of scholarship and teaching standards. 
Many people regard the poor quality of teaching as the principa 
factor for the sorry state of affairs in which our colleges and 


universities find themselves. ' .... 

It is important to examine the legitimacy of this cnticism. 
It is equally or perhaps even more important to examine the struc- 
ture of the academic organization and to identify the manner m 
which it makes for this situation. In this paper we have prwented 
some data' on. teachers and on teaching at three eminent an 
science colleges aSiliated to one of the oldest ^d most pres igious 
universities in the country, and tried to indicate t e manner in 
which the organizational stricture affects the academic situatio . 
The picture we have presented is not representative of all universi- 

‘ The data that have been presented are part 
larger study of the “teacher-role in the college y , ’ 17] 

by the anlLr. They are cblained throngh '^‘'7 “S"* 

teachers belonging to three arts and science co g Since all 

University of Bnmbay in which the study i^s 
thefacnity members of each of the three vo> en« were 
course of the Study the respondents represent ^ 

sex and discipline-wise composition available a 
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ties in the country. Nor for that matter is it strictly representative 
of the university to which the three colleges belong. The colleges 
in which the observations were made are among the best in the 
country and to that extent the picture presented in this paper 
is likely to be more optimistic than conditions in the country 
actually warrant. Nevertheless it offers a general clue to the 
existing situation. 

Evidently, college teaching attracts both sexes. Our sample was 
made up of 113 males and 58 females ranging between twentyfive 
and sixty years of age. However, the majority (66 per cent) of 
the teachers interviewed were males; women constituted only 
33 per cent of the sample. 

The representation of women was particularly poor in the 
science faculty (19 per cent). They were, however, considerably 
better represented in the faculty of arts (40 per cent). A breakup 
of the agewise composition of the sample indicates tiiat 22 per cent 
of the teachers were less than 30 years old, 38 per cent between 
31 and 40, 24 percent between 41 and 50, and the remaining 
16 per cent between 51 and 60 years. In terms of religion the 
sample was fairly mixed. Although the majority (71 per cent) 
were Hindus, the other religions in the country were also fairly 
well represented: Christians 14 per cent, Muslims five per cent and 
Zoroastrians 10 per cent. It is interesting to note that practi- 
cally 59 per cent of the Hindu teachers were Brahmins which 
perhaps shows that the teaching profession continues to attract 
high caste Hindus. Most teachers (81 per cent) possessed the 
Master’s degree, more specifically an M.A'or M. Sc. About 17 
per cent were Ph.Ds. A small two per cent had nothing more 
than a B.A or B.Sc. Their performance records show that as 
many as 37 per cent obtained first class either at the graduate or 
postgraduate degree examination or at both. However, a majo- 
rity (54 per cent) obtained second class at both examinations. 
About seven per cent either obtained third class at both examina- 
tions or second class at one and third at the other. 

As many as 46 per cent of the teachers were alumni of the colleges 
at which they taught. This suggests that the teaching faculty at 
colleges is drawn from a narrow circle and that their exposure to 
and experience of academic cultures is likely to be restricted to 
that ,of a^singlc university. This impression is further reinforced 
by the finding that only 12 per cent of the teachers in the sample 
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had been to a university outside the country either as students or 
as visiting teachers,- 

A majority (64 per cent) of the teachers come from families in 
which they were the first college-educated generation. Only 36 
per cent had college-educated father. As may be expected, the 
percentage of those who had college educated grandfathers was 
even smaller (20 per cent). A majority were also the first genera- 
tion to hold what may be considered to be a fairly prestigious white 
collar occupation. The fathers of 30 per cent were clerks in 
the government or In private firms. Another 22 per cent were 
the offspring of farmers or of small businessmen. How- 
ever 43 per cent mentioned teaching, the administrative or civil 
service or professions like law and medicine as their fathers’ 
occupation. 

The foregoing description provides- a clue to the qualities and 
qualifications of college teachers. It indicates that a majority 
of teachers had themselves been second class students and had 
only one postgraduate degree to their credit. It is however 
difficult to state definitely whether or not teachers may be 
considered, on the basis of this description, to be adequately or 
inadequately qualified and to verify the legitimacy of the 
criticism that college teaching attracts leftovers and rejects in the 
employment market. In order to do so, it would be necessary 
to compare teachers with entrants to some of the other 
occupations. Meanwhile it would be useful to examine the 
teachers’ choice of and commitment to their profession. 

Teaching seems to have been the first choice for at least 50 per 
cent of the teachers interviewed who said that they had never con- 
sidered joining any other profession. Seventeen per cent men- 
tioned having taken up another job or occupation before coming 
to teaching; they did so because they had failed to find positions 
as teachers earlier. On the other hand only 13 percent had wanted 
to follow an occupation other than teaching. They seemed to 
have come to teaching because they had been unable to qualify 
for occupations of their choice. A majority of them seemed 
deeply attached to their profession and to tlie college at which they 
taught. An ovenvhelming majority (68 per cent) said they would 
not like to change their job or profession if they were given an 
opportunity. As many as 60 per cent admitted to being strongly 
attached to their institution. Another 31 per cent, although 
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not so strongly attached, seemed fully satisfied with working 
conditions at these colleges. Although these factors are positive 
indicators to the teachers’ attachment to their profession, never- 
theless, it is necessary to probe further and to inquire into the 
nature of their involvement in it. 

Teachers as Academics 

The academic involvement of the teachers may, among other 
factors, be gauged in terms of their reading habits and pro- 
ductivity as scholars. A large majority (84 per cent) of the 
respondents did not do any regular reading to equip themselves 
for the courses they taught. Only 16 per cent of the 171 teachers 
interviewed mentioned regular reading and study directed at 
equipping themselves in their field of specialization. The per- 
centage of teachers who utilized vacation for study was even 
smaller— only 9 per cent. Indeed, 91 per cent of them admitted 
that they did not utilize their vacation for purpose of study. 

As many as 34 per cent had written no professional article, 
paper or books. In another 5 per cent cases their Ph.D. disserta- 
tions were the only writing they had done. Of the remaining 
61 percent, only 25 per cent claimed to have written professional 
articles or books. The other 26 per cent confined themselves to 
writing light journalistic articles, book reviews, or translating the 
textbooks from English into the regional language. * 

Asked to describe the manner in which they spent their leisure 
hours, the teachers listed a variety of activities. Academic acti- 
vities like organizing lectures and talks were mentioned by 40 
per cent, social and welfare activities by 31 per cent, music and 
painting by 22 per cent and light reading and writing by 17 per 
cent. Direction of or acUng in plays, learning languages, sports, 
political work and business were other activities mentioned. As 
many as 32 per cent of the teachers admitted that they undertook 
private tuition or coaching classes during leisure hours. 

All this suggests that teachers are not particularly active or 
productive as scholars. Those who are unfamiliar with the 
organization of college education in the country would be inclined 
to rate teachers poorly on that account. But if we examine the 
situation in which they function, this apparent , shortcoming 
reveals a significant pattern. 

Fresh graduates are accepted as teachers of undergraduate 
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colleges. They are not required to produce evidence of research or 
publication in their field of specialization. Subsequently, after 
their entry into the profession, the teachers’ ujpward mobility on 
the academic ladder is determined almost exclusively on the basis 
of seniority in terms of years of service. Scholarship in the form of 
research and publications is not recognized as a precondition to 
promotion. In fact, rules regarding promotion of teachers are 
so ri^dly framed in favour of seniority that scholarship and 
academic productivity generally go completely unrewarded. 
Furthermore, the character of teaching required of them does not 
encourage scholarship or academic activity either. They are not 
required to conduct discussions or dialogues with their students. 
Teaching is almost exclusively organized in the form of lectures 
delivered to large groups of students. These lectures are expected 
to cover specific topics within a given syllabus which often remains 
unchanged over a period of several years. This makes it possible 
for teachers to use, year after year, the notes prepared at the out- 
set of their career. The teachers’ own admissions in this respect 
strengthen the viewpoint that the level of undergraduate edu- 
cation and the manner in which instruction is organized make 
for stagnation of teachers. Seventy-two per cent out of the 17J 
teachers interviewed for this study said it was not necessary to 
read much in order to teach at the first year and the Intermediate 
level. Forty-eight per cent thought it was not necessary to read 
even for teaching at the senior B.A. or B.Sc. level. 

Teachers as Pedagogues 

Since the system does not require teachers to function actively 
as academics it would be important to see what it expects of them 
as pedagogues. As pedagogues they are required to deliver lec- 
tures and conduct tutorials and practicals. In order to under- 
stand their function as lecturers and as supervisors for practicals 
and tutorials it would be useful to describe briefly the manner in 
which teaching is organized. 

Typically, a lecture is of forty or fifty minutes’ duration during 
which teachers deliver a discourse on a prescribed topic. The 
entire course is covered through a series of lectures. For a maxi- 
mum utilization of lecture rooms and teaching personnel, colleges 
find it necessary to group students into large classes. They also 
find it necessary to allocate a fixed numter of lectures for each 
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course. Large classes inhibit the development of rapport neces- 
sary for free discussion, and the stringent budgeting of time makes 
it difficult for a teacher to allow for interventions and digressions 
essential for the purpose. Discussion is also inhibited by the fact 
that many students are not gemiinely interested in their course. 
Most of them enrol at colleges only for the certificate to be ob- 
tained at the end of the course. Besides, the students’ lack of 
proficiency in English inhibits them to a large extent, espe- 
cially those who come from schools where medium of instruction 
is other than English. As such most of the students are in- 
articulate and ill-equipped, because of their school background, 
to participate in discussions. Thus, on the whole, the system 
does not allow for much interaction between students and 
teachers. 

Lectures are supplemented by practicals for science and 
tutorials for arts students. Practicals are laboratory sessions in 
which science students perform experiments under the close super- 
vision of demonstrators and teachers. A tutorial is of 40 to 50 
minutes’ duration in which a teacher is expected to involve a small 
group of students (not more than 25 at a time) in discussion of 
a theme or topic related to subjects covered during the lectures. 
Practicals are provided at all levels, from first year to the level of 
graduation. Tutorials are generally restricted to the last two 
years of the four-year college course. 

Topics for the tutorials are to be decided upon mutually by the 
teacher and students concerned. Students are expected to pre- 
pare for the tutorial discussions by doing some extra reading. 
Ideally all, or at least some, are required to prepare written assign- 
ments. The teacher is expected to stimulate and guide the dis- 
cussion and students ate expected to participate actively. In 
practice, however, tutorials are either turned into additional lec- 
tures to complete the syllabus or converted into 'preparatory 
classes for university examinations. This happens because tea- 
chers are hard pressed for time to cover the syllabus and the 
students’ own participation in discussions is usually poor. 

The system does not provide any other avenues of academic 
interaction between teachers and students. Seminars, group dis- 
cussions, supervised assignments involving library work, and other 
mechanisms for instruction ate not much used for instruction in 
the undergraduate arts and science colleges covered by this study. 
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How; one may ask, do teachers interact with their students in 
the course of lectures and tutorials? What is the level at which 
tKey teach? How do they operate their lectures and tutorial 
sessions? 

Our findings indicate that interaction between teachers and stu- 
dents during lectures is extremely limited. Although 93 out of 17J 
teachers interviewed (52 per cent) mentioned interaction in the form 
of questions and answers, only twentytwo or 13 per cent teachers 
mentioned questions initiated by students. This indicates that 
although it is common practice for teachers themselves to pose 
questions during lectures it is uncommon for students to do so 
on their own. Even more illustrative of the quality of interaction 
in the classroom is the finding that practically all the 93 teachers 
who mentioned interaction stated that it was invariably the same 
three or four students who repeatedly asked or answered 
questions. 

The contention about the limited nature of interaction is further 
supported by the fact that although 52 per cent of the interviewed 
did feel that it existed, as many as 48 per cent expressed the op- 
posit opinion. In fact they stated that the expression on their 
students’ faces and their general tone of attention in the class were 
the only clues to the students’ comprehension. 

As already stated, covering the prescribed syllabus is the mini- 
mum that is expected from teachers. But they are free to go 
beyond these minimal requirements and to add to the content of 
instruction. There is, however, a major constraint: the nature of 
student evaluation. Students are not evaluated by their teachers. 
Nor is it a continued process of the assessment of the work done 
by them throughout the year. Examinations are conducted not 
by the colleges at which students study but by external examiners 
appointed by the university to which colleges are affiliated. This 
is done by means of an annual examination in the course of which 
students' are required to write, within fixed time, answers to ques- 
tions framed on the basis of a syllabus and text prescribed by 
the university. 

The character of the examination makes it necessary for students 
to equip themselves in such a manner that at the end of the year 
ihey are able to reproduce in the examination hall whatever they 
have memorized, not Icamt.' This distinction is important and 
requires to be stressed. Students arc not particularly interested 
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college should be matters of serious concern. The fact that our 
findings relate to teaching at colleges which may be considered 
norm-setters in one of the major universities in the country helps to 
underline the gravity of the situation. Yet, how far are teachers to 
blame for the situation observed. We have reason to believe that 
the indifferent reading habits of teachers and their poor producti- 
vity as scholars is related to the fact that the system does not offer 
any rewards for academic activity. Again there is no doubt 
that the quality of teaching is determined to some extent by the 
enormous expansion that has taken place in recent years. If 
lectures take on the character of discourses and public lectures, 
it is primarily because classes are large, the time available for the 
completion of each course is limited, students are heavily exami- 
nation-oriented, and the ability to accumulate information and 
to leam by rote are qualities that are better rewarded than the 
capacity to probe into a subject with understanding and depth. 
Yet large classes, a stringent apportioning of teaching time and a 

• mechanical structuring of examinations are in fact the pnncjpa 
mechanisms by means of which the university has made it possible 
to provide college education for such large numbers. 

To say that expansion and the organizational structure of higher 
education are largely responsible for these limitations, is not to 
absolve teachers of their responsibility for the maintenance of 
standards. Much depends on the dynamism ^d conviction wi 
which teachers uphold standards and launch innovations. Even 
more depends upon the effectiveness with which th^ arc a c o 

communicate their zeal for academic excellence to t cirstu cn s. 

Teachers who arc indifferent scholars and who have very little 

interaction with their students arc not likely to pro\i c 

• strength and dynamism that universities require for sus cna 

and growth. The quality of the scholarship of cac ers i 
measure by which we may gauge the academic qualily o a uni' cr 
sily and the quality of the interest shown by tcachcm m aca 
standards is a measure by which we may “limalc the poss.bin ms 
or the development of that university. But in order that lc.ac ers 
function cncctivcly it is necessary that the academic orga i 
provide conditions that arc conducive to encouraging scholarsnip 
and dynamism on their part. . , 

Our study indicates that an overwhelming ^ • 

teachers interviewed arc enthusiastic in the choice of tc g 
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to maintain regular records of the students’ performances, it would 
be unrealistic to expect them to be informed about the progress 
of individual students over the course of the year. 

Continued Supervision 

The study further revealed that 31 per cent of first year and 
intermediate level teachers were not at all able to keep note of the 
progress of their students, and an almost equal number (31 per 
cent) were only able to keep track of their best students or of those 
who were singularly poor at their work. However, as many as 
30 per cent of the teachers at this level were able to follow the pro- 
gress of their students. The number of those who were able to 
do so in respect of the junior and senior level students is larger— 
64 per cent. 

That teachers are better able to follow the progress of students 
at the junior and senior stages may be due to the fact that they are 
required to meet these students in small batches for tutorials. 
Moreover, whereas the first two years of the undergraduate course 
consist of certain basic courses, the junior and senior years are 
meant for specialization. Teachers are likely to be in a better 
position to follow the progress of those who have chosen to 
specialize in the subjects they teach. The fact that classes are 
comparatively smaller at the junior and senior levels and that 
teachers have already had two years to get acquainted with the 
students who have reached the junior level are other factors that 
probably contribute to greater interaction between teachers and 
students at this level. However, although teachers are able to 
maintain better personal contacts with their junior and senior 
students than with their first year and intermediate students, it 
is doubtful whether even these contacts can be considered to be 
satisfactory at all. .This is especially so when we take into account 
the fact that the system does not provide for contacts between the 
students, the teachers and faculty advisers and counsellers. 

Implications 

Our findings indicate that teaching at undergraduate arts and 
.science colleges does not proceed at an advanced level. It also 
shows that interaction between teachers and students is extremely 
limited. On the whole, both the limited productivity of teachers 
_ ns academics and the quality of teaching at the undergraduate 
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an occupation. It also shows the majority to be highly committed 
to the profession as well as strongly attached to the colleges 
at which they teach. If they function poorly as academics and 
somewhat indifferently as teachers, could it not be because the 
structure of college education reduces teachers to mere “lecturers,” 
which in fact is the designation by which teachers are appointed 
and recognized. 
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national pride and national identity go, but not so convincing as 
far as national unity is concerned, especially when there is first- 
hand experience to the contrary. National unity is made up of 
a number of things of which a single common language may be 
one (just like religion) but not necessarily so. India is by no means 
the only example of a multilingual nation being subjected to the 
necessity of instituting more than one official language. Belgium, . 
Canada, Finland, and Switzerland are good examples of naUoM . 
with more than one official language. In acC n m is 
fortunate than the nations mentioned above, where there s fu 
equality of two official languages (three in case of Switzerland). 

India has English only as an “associate” .. 

possible objection to English because it is not an in 
language is irrelevant because this is the language a 
Indians agree upon especially those who, for w a e ^ > 

find a second language necessary. It has been er 

city for a long time and, for the reasons of logis ics. c 
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be kept apart, have become related to the question of English in 
India. 

Unfortunately, the debate on this question has been charac- 
terized, and therefore vitiated, by general ignorance on the part 
of most governmental and educational policymakers about the 
nature of language and language dynamics in general and English 
vis-a^vis Indian languages in particular. There is a general lack 
of understanding about such matters as the communicative roles 
of a language at different levels, what makes a language a ‘link’ 
language, the optimal number of “official” languages that any 
nation has been known to use in fact (as opposed to theory), the 
role of a “medium of instruction” and its problems, varieties of 
bilingualism (or, more accurately, non-monolingualism), and a 
host of other related questions. The folkloristic attitudes of the 
people, as well as policymakers, about these matters show up in 
completley uninformed claims, pro or con, aboutsuch things as the 
efficiency of English versus Indian languages on the one hand, and 
Hindi versus other Indian languages ■on the other, the developed 
or undeveloped state of some languages and the desirability of 
allowing a “hatching” period for them, the question of national 
pride, national identity, and national unity associated with the 
selection of an official language, the ease of learning a particular 
language as against all others (the favourable claim is very often 
made for English*), etc. 

The purpose of this article is not to discuss the question of the 
official language policies. However, the official language ques- 
tion and the question of language in education are inextricably 
mixed up. A proper understanding of some of the considerations 
are equally relevant to both of them, because national needs have 
to be provided for in the educational planning for languages. 

There is a generally accepted feeling, about which somehow the 
■ supporters of Hindi are more vociferous, that India as an inde- 
pendent nation must have one — ^and only one — of its indigenous 
‘ languages as the “official” language of the Union. This is gene- 
rally argued for in the interest of national pride, national identity, 
and national unity. The argument is basically correct as far as 

* A letter to the editor that appeared in a Delhi newspaper in 1968 
clawed that English is obviously an easier language to learn than Mala- 
yat3i^ because English has only 26 letters to its alphabet as opposed to 
abo^v\50 of Malayalam’s. 
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administrative situations) as an effective means of communication 
with all- kinds of desired nuances. The question of the present 
logistics aside, an Indian official or link or contact language will 
have 'an advantage over English in India on both counts. First, 
they share more with each other in their systems of linguistic 
and semantic structures- than they do with English, and second, 
they participate in a more or less common system o e e no 
graphy of communication.* As a result, both effective learning 
and effective use of an Indian language will be faster and easier 
for an average Indian. It is sometimes quite a ® ® 

find two Indians struggling to communicate with each other m 

a language in which none ofthem really feels comfortable. 

The point sometimes made about the creation of administrative 
elites (disregarding the question of intellectua e ites or e 
moment) through the use of English* is pure nonsense and hardly 
deserves any consideration. Curiously enough, suppor or 
English in administrative work comes from peope 
control of English is very questionable. Office clerks and sligh y 
higher secretariat workers as a group are great suppo e 
English and love to point out how convenient and ‘ 

to operate in English. Their satisfaction, o course, 
psychology of distinction in not using a common man s • 

but it is the convenience of typing out from letters ^‘"8 
formula notes on the files, which wilt be just as convenie 
language once the form is mastered. Since they aye ^ 
opportunity nor the motivation (not to speak o ra 1 1 
doing much creative administration, they wou 
their own limitations in using English for ^ nflicers 

ways of responding to an administrative problem, 
in the upper echelons (or even educators and 
find it difficult to operate in any language other thm ^ 

are indirectly commenting on their personal imi a lo • 

just have not been trained to operate in any other 'an£^ 
those specific purposes. They cannot and, inay c, . , 

be expected to tom a new medium of expression for professional 

‘ Refer to Dell Hymes, "Toivard 

American Anthropologist, 66.6, 1964, pp. 1’34 f , * 

For example, as emphaslred by A. B. Shah and R. Bhaskaran in 
ihcir articles in A. B. Shah, cd.. The Great Debate. 196i.. 
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language is much easier for an Indian to learn and be effective in 
than English. An opinion to the contrary is likely to be held 
only by a person who has no idea of the structures of Indian 
languages (and their similarities, even across the separate Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian language families®) on the one hand, and the 
structure of English, on the other. Most teachers of English in 
India know from their experience how frustrating a task a truly 
effective control of English can be (for their students as well as 
themselves); linguistics analyses, of course, can provide ample 
explanatory evidence. 

It can also mean a saving in national resources in many ways. 
For one thing, the cost and logistics of training literally an army of 
efficient Indian teachers of English for all levels are staggering. 
This will be necessary if ;ve want to use English in any meaningful 
way and certainly if its use as a medium of instruction has to be 
more than the kind of farce it currently is, where even teachers, 
not to speak of students, cannot control it effectively. Besides, 
the extent of English an average 'dndian learns in ten years 
of schooling can be matched by about three or four years of 
schooling in any Indian language without any change in teaching . 
methodology. By improving instruction plans and classroom’ 
methodology, corresponding reduction can be effected, of course, 
in both cases. Without going into the linguistic details of this 
question, it may be pointed out briefly that a language is an 
extremely complex system. Equally complex is the system of 
its use (written or spoken, in various kinds of social, political, and 

® The fact that the structures of Indian languages (both Aryan and 
Dravidian) are very similar to one another was brought out quite signi- 
ficantly in the discussions at a conference on the “Universals in Indian 
Grammar” held at the University of California, Berkeley, in August 
1970, which was attended by many American and Indian linguists inclu- 
ding the present writer. 

But also note the following comment by Gleason {Linguistics and 
English Grammar, 1965, p. 408) in another context: 

“On another occasion, I taught linguistic field methods to a class of 
north Indian students, all speakers of Indo-European languages. Wc 
used as an informant a speaker of a Dravidian language, from the 
south. Repeatedly I found myself having difficulty with syntactic 
points that seemed completely obvious to the students. ' So much of 
a pan-Indian syntax has seeped into every language of the country 
(including even the unwritten language of a minor hill people) that 
there is little strange to one Indian'in another’s speech.” 
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language is much easier for an Indian to learn and be effective in 
than English. An opinion to the contrary is likely to be held 
only by a person who has no idea of the structures of Indian 
languages (and their similarities, even across the separate Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian language families®) on the one hand, and the 
structure of English, on the other. Most teachers of English in 
India know from their experience how frustrating a task a truly 
effective control of English can be (for their students as well as 
themselves); linguistics analyses, of course, can provide ample 
explanatory evidence. 

It can also mean a saving in national resources in many ways. 
For one thing, the cost and logistics of training literally an army of 
efficient Indian teachers of English for all levels are staggering. 
This will be necessary if we want to use English in any meaningful 
way and certainly if its use as a medium of instruction has to be 
more than the kind of farce it currently is, where even teachers, 
not to speak of students, cannot control it effectively. ' Besides, 
the extent of English an average 'Indian learns in ten years 
of schooling can be matched by about three or four years of 
schooling in any Indian language without any change in teaching . 
methodology. By improving instruction plans and classroom' 
methodology, corresponding reduction can be effected, of course, 
in both cases. Without going into the linguistic details of this 
question, it may be pointed out briefly that a language is an 
extremely complex system. Equally complex is the system of 
its use (written or spoken, in various kinds of social, political, and 

3 The fact that the structures of Indian languages (both Aryan and 
Dravidian) are very similar to one another was brought out quite signi- 
ficantly in the discussions at a conference on the “Univcrsals in Indian 
Grammar” held at the University of California, Berkeley, in August 
1970, which was attended by many American and Indian linguists inclu- 
ding the present writer. 

But also note the following comment by Gleason {Linguisilcs and 
English Grammar, 1965, p. 408) in another context: 

“On another occasion, I taught linguistic field methods to a class of 
north Indian students, all speakers of Indo-European languages. We 
used as an informant a speaker of a Dravidian language, from the 
south. Repeatedly I found myself having difficulty with syntactic 
points that seemed completely obvious to the students. ‘ So much of 
a pan-Indian syntax has seeped into every language of the country 
(including even the unwritten language of a minor hill people) that 
there is little strange to one Indian in another’s speech.” 

\ 
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deliberate language planning— Hebrew in Israel and Gaelic in 
Ireland. Hebrew in spite of being a dead language for over 1,500 
years was deliberately revived to become the language of an offi- 
cially monolingual nation. As a dead language, it could hardly 
be the vehicle of modem thought, science, and technology in the 
sense that most supporters of English in India argue for English. 
It nevertheless succeeded in becoming the actively used language 
of an extremely progressive and modem nation (which is none the 
worse for it) because the language ecology was in its favour. The 
Irish, on the other hand, did not succeed because the language 


ecology of Ireland was unfavourable to its success. 

; The ecological situation for Hindi is extremely favourable to 
make it the lingua franca of India which it is and has earned ^ ^ 
right to be the official language of India; but not favourable enoug 
yet to let it be the sole official language, to the complete exclusion 
of English, There may be some who would like to take issue on 
the lingua franca characterization of Hindi. It 
though, how the same people would be willing to ! 

quite validly, the lingua franca of the world (in spite of the tact 
that it is used either as a first or second language by a very sma 
minority of the world population in absolute terms) but unwi ing 
to accord that status to Hindi which has roughly 
in India as a general purpose contact language over wi e y is 
buted areas and is “the fourth most spoken language oi 
worId.:’e Hindi is obviously the link language-a role which can 
admit of further strengthening but hardly a conten er 
populace but not yet a link language for the professions or 
demia. In this connection, it may be pertinent to pom ou 
language becomes a link language entirely because o e 
dents of history and the social and political factors 
them and never because of its greatness as a language w 

thatmaymean. English as a link language of the wor ' 

wample. One could never convince a Frenchman or a uerma . 
quite understandably, that his language is m any way i 
English (in fact, most native speakers of English t 
an attitude of admiration for French as a language P 
elegance and distinction). It is simply an accident of his ry 
the Mughal rulers adopted a language for their use w 


‘Vladimir Milincr, 1969, p. 55. 
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purposes at a late stage in. their careers. But one thing should be 
clear: their difficulty is neither an endorsement of the suitability of 
English nor an evidence of the unsuitability of an Indian language. 

In any case, it is clear that we need English as an associate offi- 
cial language, definitely for some time to come. The real justi- 
fication for the choice, however, should be clear so that fanciful 
arguments for or against a language are not raised. The suppor- 
ters of “Hindi as the only official language now” are simply un- 
aware of the enormity of the problem and various factors, especi- 
ally the time involved, in creating a new kind of effective bilin- 
gualism. And though there is no reason to question their sense of 
nationhood, one may very well question their understanding of it. 
In fact, one can even question their understanding of what love 
for Hindi ought to mean. As V. V. John has put it, “Hindi’s 
replacing English as the idiom of the bureaucrat is not the highest 
felicity that its lovers can bring about.*’® This is not an entirely 
new phenomenon, however. Language has a habit of becoming a 
symbol of entity for a new nation and thereby making it somewhat 
self-conscious. The dominant motivation in the demand of the 
supporters of Hindi for eliminating English completely as an 
associate official language is the fear that the indigenous official 
language will not get its rightful place as long as English continues. 
There may be some substance to it but not much. For one thing, 
much depends on what place Hindi occupies in the general 
life of the nation. 


II 

While conscious language planning and official support can go a 
long way in instituting or strengthening certain roles for a 
language, there is yet another dimension to this question which is 
equally important. It may be called “language ecology’’.’ 
Language ecology may’ be roughtly described as the complex of 
socio-linguistic phenomena that will allow the continuation or 
institutionalization, or even'eause the death, of 'a language in a 
community or nation. There are two very good examples in re- 
cent history of a language becoming a symbol and thereby part of 

* V. V. John, “On Not Lcainmg English” in Shah, op. cit., p. 84. 

’ As far as I know this term was first used by Einar Hangen in a talk 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, in 1971. 
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activities which are not entirely academic and which concern the 
common man bat shoald desirably have an all-India currency (such 
as, medical prescriptions, engineering blueprints, and the like). 
But the more academic aspects of the professions which may in 
a way be called “the meeting of the minds” do present a thorny 
problem. For example, participating in conferences, keeping 
oneself acquainted with the all-India literature in a field, and — 
the more commonly cited one — the mobility of scholars and so on. 
They are also, of necessity, related to the pattern of language use 
in education. There, however, English will be an indispens- 
able tool in this regard, though not necessarily to the complete 
exclusion of an Indian link language as discussed above. In a 
sense, the question of link language is only an extension of the 
question of official language, and a dual language poli(y with 
profitable determination of their respective roles is about the best 
solution. 

The above, however, is not an affirmation of the simple-minded 
claim of many professionals and the so-called intellectuals that 
Indian languages are not developed enough to take on the task 
of intellectual activity in the country. It is simply a matter of the 
logistics of the present situation plus the consideration that aca- 
demically English is a necessity in Indian education. Therefore, 
it is inevitable that it will be available as a tool of scholarly contact 
and there is no reason to consider it desirable to limit its advan- 
tages or our flexibility by excluding it. At the same time, we have 
to understand clearly why we need to retain English so that we 
know how to define the roles it can play most usefully without 
undermining wei^tier considerations,’* and how much of na- 
tional investment to make in it. For example, the so-called imder- 
developed state of Indian languages is not a valid reason for the 
retention of English in any aspect of national life. In order to 
determine the place of English in our education inteUigently 
and to make possible a meaningful consideration of our options, 
it seems extremely urgent to clear the air of some of the mj'ths that 
have tended to cloud our thinking. Some of the popular notions 
that invariably come in any discussion of the language polic>' 
need to be evaluated in the light of kno\^•n facts about language 
in general and English ris-a-ris Indian languages in particular. 

Many people seem to fee! that just as the English king can do no 
wrong, the English language can do no wrong, either. 
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form of Hindi-Urdu spread far and wide. The people of Bihar 
whose languages are genetically related to Bengali have been 
users of Hindi for a long time. 

Similarly, arguments for or against according a language the 
status of a link or official language for the reasons of its past his- 
tory and the richness of its literature are beside the point. A 
language emerges as a link language when it is increasingly found 
that the purpose of contact is served better through it. English 
in relation to other European languages is, again, a good example. 
In accordance with the arguments of the detractors, Greek should 
be the link language today because of its past history and litera- 
ture. A link language emerges simply as a result of various non- 
linguistic factors and lasts in that role until the same kind of 
non-linguistic factors promote another language over it; other- 
wise Sanskrit, with all its greatness, should have stayed with us 
as the link language of India. English itself succeeded French 
as a link language in the Western world and acquired its present 
strength in that role only because of the strong involvement in 
world politics and trade of two English-speaking nations (U.K. 
and U.S.A.) successively, and hardly because people all over the 
world were dying to read English poetry. If anything, they were 
dying to buy and sell merchandise and make more money in which 
they happened to find English internationally helpful.® It is 
entirely conceivable that English may not continue to occupy this 
position for all time to come for no fault of the English language ■ 
and in spite of all the richness of its literature, as happened in the 
case of French. 

The question of a link language for thb professions and educa- 
tional activities is slightly different. Suspending for the moment 
the question of the ability of an Indian language to shoulder the 
responsibilities of a link language for ‘higher’ purposes, there 
is no reason why the “popular” link language cannot be made use 
of also for some of the professions, such as law, which are es- 
sentially “India-defined”i“ and for at least those professional 

» It is entirely for this reason that Madras makes Hindi films and 
most Indian singers also sing in Hindi to be commercially successful. 

I am aware of the objection that may be raised to this characteriza- 
tion of the profession of law (as in “An Interview with Mr. Chagla”, 
Shah, op. cll., p. 130). However, the non-essentiality of translation and 
the pattern of language use as proposed here should meet the objection. 
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find them necessary in their work. Such terms will naturally be 
in the language of the researcher, and fellow researchers in other 
languages will simply have to borrow them for those new concepts 
rather than wait for their own language to devise them. This 
leads to heavy inter-borrowing of technical terms between 
languages. The word ‘sputnik’ was created not in English but 
in Russian and English has simply borrowed it. In fact, most of 
the technical vocabulary of English, for which English is exces- 
sively esteemed by some Indians, is not English at all. It is really 
of Greek and Latin origin. But no one thinks of abandoning 
English or branding it ‘poor’ as a language of scientific discourse. 
There is no reason why an Indian language cannot similarly fulfil 
the task of technical discourse with the help of borrowed words 
along with its own resources. After ail, technical terminology 
is only part of the total use of the language in this regard and 
its lack at best a temporary superficial nuisance rather than a 
substantive insurmountable limitation. But, maybe, it is not 
only not extremely necessary but also not very desirable to create 
esoteric sets of native scientific vocabulary; it may be better to 
use the same basic sets as done across the languages in Europe 
with phonological reshaping. Lack of such a vocabulary, then, 
ceases to be a meaningful limitation if the desirability of the adop- 
tion of a language is strongly indicated on other grounds. At 
any rate, in the case of conscious language planning, there is need 
for adopting all these devices: borrowing, coinage, and active 
language use rather than its postponement. 

Languages have very mtncafe systems capabfe of infinite variety 
and range. Specialized vocabularies are a very small part of their 
communicative function, and they are very quick to rise to the 
task of performing whatever roles they are assigned. Presence of 
great creative literature has nothing to do with their being 
developed enough to perform different roles. Absence of publi- 
shed scholarly materials will make a language a poor source 
language but not a poor language to communicate in or conduct 
business in for various purposes if the specially required technical 
terms arc devised or borrowed. In short, there is nothing lacking 
in the system of communication of that language to make it basi- 
cally unfit. It will be foolish, for example, to brand English as 
crude and undeveloped because it cannot discuss some of the 
sophisticated concepts of Indian philosophy and religion without 
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It is common, knowledge among linguists that every language 
is inherently a perfectly adequate instrument for all forms of 
activity — social, cultural, political, and educational. There is 
no such thing as a language more suited, by its very nature, to 
science and technology, and another, say, to music. So it cannot 
be said that a language by its very nature is incapable of handling 
a particular kind of discourse or providing a particular kind of 
education. One may, however, find it desirable also to learn a 
second or third language for ready access to certain kinds of in- 
formation available in them. Thus it would be foolish, for 
example, to argue that an Indian language cannot be a suitable 
medium of instruction for certain branches of knowledge. This 
decision will have to take some other factors into account. On 
the other hand, knowledge of English may be very desirable for 
access to the source materials in it. 

In the evaluation of the suitability of languages, a lot of emphasis 
is put on the availability of technical terms, though. But, as P. B. 
Pandit has pointed out, “All languages have technical terms.”^* 
For example, ‘chalan’, ‘faandh’, gherao’, etc. are as technical as 
they come, and in fact so technical that English has had to borrow 
them. A language may, nevertheless, lack certain kinds of techni- 
cal vocabulary for various reasons but never because of its inherent 
linguistic poverty, because every language has also a built-in 
mechanism for creating new words as the need arises. A large 
part of the technical terms in a language, however, are really 
words of very common use given precise and restricted notions 
in certain kinds of discourse. “Words like ‘energy', ‘mass’, 

S ’orce’ in English are common words’’^* which assume 
leanings in scientific discourse. If a language is not 
irtain kinds of discourse, its words will not assume 
gnificance in those discourses. Therefore, it is really 
.|{irt before the horse to say that a language ought to 
hnical vocabulary first, join the ranks of ‘developed’ 
uire'vthen. be a candidate for medium of instruction, 
n singtl terms are created wholly anew as researchers 
aware ot 

profcssiiTbe Logistics of Language Development” in Shah, 
it., p. 130 
of Jangua 
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find them necessary in their work. Such terms will naturally be 
in the language of the researcher, and fellow researchers in other 
languages will simply have to borrow them for those new concepts 
rather than wait for their own language to devise them. This 
leads to heavy inter-borrowing of technical terms between 
languages. The word ‘sputnik* was created not in English but 
in Russian and English has simply borrowed it. In fact, most of 
the technical vocabulary of English, for which English is exces- 
sively esteemed by some Indians, is not English at all. It is really 
of Greek and Latin origin. But no one thinks of abandoning 
English or branding it ‘poor’ as a language of scientific discourse. 
There is no reason why an Indian language cannot similarly fulfil 
the task of technical discourse with the help of borrowed words 
along with its own resources. After all, technical terminology 
is only part of the total use of the language in this regard and 
its lack at best a temporary superficial nuisance rather than a 
substantive insurmountable limitation. But, maybe, it is not 
only not extremely necessary but also not very desirable to create 
esoteric sets of native scientific vocabulary; it may be better to 
use the same basic sets as done across the languages in Europe 
with phonological reshaping. Lack of such a vocabulary, then, 
ceases to be a meaningful limitation if the desirability of the adop- 
tion of a language is strongly indicated on other grounds. At 
any rate, in the case of conscious language planning, there is need 
for adopting all these devices: borrowing, coinage, and active 
language use rather than its postponement. 

Languages have very intricate systems capable of infinite variety 
and range. Specialized vocabularies are a very small part of their 
communicative function, and they are very quick to rise to the 
task of performing whatever roles they are assigned. Presence of 
great creative literature has nothing to do with their being 
developed enough to perform different roles. Absence of publi- 
shed scholarly materials will make a language a poor source 
language but not a poor language to communicate in or conduct 
business in for various purposes if the specially required technical 
terms are devised or borrowed. In short, there is nothing lacking 
. in the system of communication of that language to make it basi- 
cally unfit. It will be foolish, for example, to brand English as 
crude and undeveloped because it cannot discuss some of the 
sophisticated concepts of Indian philosophy and religion without 
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It is common knowledge among linguists that every language 
is inherently a perfectly adequate instrument for all forms of 
activity — social, cultural, political, and educational. There is 
no such thing as a language more suited, by its very nature, to 
science and technology, and another, say, to music. So it cannot 
be said that a language by its very nature is incapable of handling 
a particular kind of discourse or providing a particular kind of 
education. One may, however, find it desirable also to learn a 
second or third language for ready access to certain kinds of in- 
formation available in them. Thus it would be foolish, for 
example, to argue that an Indian language cannot be a suitable 
medium of instruction for certain branches of knowledge. This 
decision will have to take some other factors into account. On 
the other hand, knowledge of English may be very desirable for 
access to the source materials in it. 

In the evaluation of the suitability of languages, a lot of emphasis 
is put on the availability of technical terms, though. But, as P. B. 
Pandit has pointed out, “All languages have technical terms.”^* 
For example, ‘chalan’, ‘bandh’, gherao’, etc. are as technical as 
they come, and in fact so technical that English has had to borrow 
them. A language may, nevertheless, lack certain kinds of techni- 
cal vocabulary for various reasons but never because of its inherent 
linguistic poverty, because every language has also a built-in 
mechanism for creating new words as the need arises. A large 
part of the technical terms in a language, however, are really 
words of very common use given precise and restricted notions 
in certain kinds of discourse. “Words like ‘energy’, ‘mass’, 
» ‘li'Vi'w,’ me wnrmon ‘words’^''*'* Wnic’n assume 

Technical meanings in scientific discourse. If a language is not 
kinds of discourse, its words will not assume 
also f(js*^^hcance in those discourses. Therefore, it is really 
P“\tially before the horse to say that a language ought to 
dev^ hnical vocabulary first, join the ranks of ‘developed’ 

langi^is cntirei.then be a candidate for medium of instruction. 

SonXndian singil terms are created wholly anew as researchers 
\am aware oi 

** P- \he professitThc Logistics of Language Development” in Shah, 
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find them necessary in their work. Such terms will naturally be 
in the language of the researcher, and fellow researchers in other 
languages will simply have to borrow them for those new concepts 
rather than wait for their own language to devise them. This 
leads to heavy inter-borrowing of technical terms between 
languages. The word ‘sputnik’ was created not in English but 
in Russian and En^ish has simply borrowed it. In fact, most of 
the technical vocabulary of English, for which English is exces- 
sively esteemed by some Indians, is not English at all. It is really 
of Greek and Latin origin. But no one thinks' of abandoning 
English or branding it ‘poor’ as a language of scientific discourse. 
There is no reason why an Indian language cannot similarly fulfil 
the task of technical discourse with the help of borrowed words 
along with its own resources. After all, technical terminology 
is only part of the total use of the language in this regard and 
its lack at best a temporary superficial nuisance rather than a 


substantive insurmountable limitation. But, maybe, it is not 
only not extremely necessary but also not very desirable to create 
esoteric sets of native scientific vocabulary; it may be better to 
use the same basic sets as done across the languages in Europe 
with phonological reshaping. Lack of such a vocabulary, then, 
ceases to be a meaningful limitation if the desirability of the adop- 
tion of a language is strongly indicated on other grounds At 
any rate, in the case of conscious language planning, there is need 
for adopting all these devices: borrowing, coinage, and active 
language use rather than its postponement. 

Languages have very intricate systems capable of infinite varietv 
and range. Specialized vocabulanes are a very small part of their 
communicative function, and they are very quicE to rise to the 
task of performing whatever roles they are assigned PrLnce of 
great creative literature has nothing to do with tw i, • 
developed enough to perform difierent roles Ahse„e r ^ uv® 
shed scholarly materials will make a language a I 
language but not a poor language to communicate in ” “7'"! 
business in for various purposes if the specially a 

terms arc devised or borrowed. In short, there 1.^ technical 
in the system of communication of that lanmn 
cally unfit. It will be foolish, for example 
crude and undeveloped because it cannot d° “ 

sophisticated concepts of Indian philosonhv 

nny and religion without 
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recourse to words from Sanskrit which has technical terms for 
them, or because English had to borrow the concept and the term 
‘sandhi* from Sanskrit for technical linguistic discussions of even 
non»Indian languages. In that sense, English is the most mongrel 
of all languages and, if this has any meaning, so ‘poor’ that the 
Constitution of the U.S.A. will cease to exist if all the French and 
Latin words were to be withdrawn from its English.^* 

A popular notion about language characterizes it as an ‘or- 
ganism’, as has been done, for example, by John V. Ferreira in his 
article "English versus Indian Languages — An Anthropologists 
View.’’^* The idea is that a language is bom and then it grows 
up to attain maturity. Since Ferreira has chosen to take a 
scholarly stance in adding the explanatory note to the title, one is 
forced to point out that as an anthropologist he ought to know 
better. It is a simplistic notion. A language is not like an or- 
ganism which one can plant and wait for it to grow or develop 
in course of time before it can be used. Similes in scholarly 
discussions are misleading, but if one has to use one in this regard, 
then may be languages can be likened to muscles which grow and 
gain strength with use. All languages come fully equipped with 
whatever it is that languages are made of. What Ferreira refers 
to as "slow" and "imperceptible" growth is not growth but 
change. And his example of English starling its growth in 900 

On the basis of various studies Kent, 1933; Roberts, 1965) 

the following estimates can be made about English. Even if only 
20,000 words of common use were to be taken into account, only 20% 
of them will be native English words. Latin and French will account 
for about 60^i of its total vocabulary. Any scholarly writing in English 
is almost impossible without using 45% French words and 15% Latin 
wonfs. Apart from ear/ier borrowings which incfude such common 
words as *chair, table, fork, plate,* etc,, there are such indispensable 
modem words as ‘captam, colonel, attack, barricade, campaign, 
commandant, march, massacre, speculation, communication, operation, 
preliminary!’ etc. Legal and administrative terminology is all French: 
‘court, defendant, suit, summon, session, attorney, accuse, crime, 
felony, traitor, property, damage, privilege, plead, plaintiff, judge, jury, 
bail, lease, perjury, parliament, nation, minister, power, sovereign, 
government, council, authority, chancellor, prison*, etc. 

If this is the state of affairs for English, then according to the popular 
view, it does not deserve any status. 

IS John V. Ferreira, “English versus Indian Languages" in Shah, 
op. cit., p. 37. 
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A.D. as Old English is particularly bad. For one thing, it started 
earlier; only, the available records do not go beyond that (inci- 
dentally, the date for that, too, should be 700 A.D.). But if the 
intention is to argue that English started its growth early and has 
had time to mature vis-fl-vw Indian languages, then this argument 
is patently wrong. For one thing, the relationship between Old 
English and Modem English is precisely what it is between the 
modem Indian’ (Aryan) languages and their ancestor Prakrits, 
which would antedate Old English by about a thousand years. 
Even the Apabhrsm^as, which are like Middle English to English, 
would antedate Old English and certainly Middle English. But 
more relevantly, all modem Indian (Aryan) languages started their 
career around 1000 A.D., which is earlier than the date for the 
beginning of Modem English given by Ferreira, namely, 1550 
A.D. Even just in terms of available texts, we have Jnanesvari 
in Marathi completed in 1290, a Gujarati book on Sanskrit gram- 
mar dated 1394, and the earliest records of the language complex 
Urdu-Hindi dated around 1400 A.D.^* All these antedate 
Modem English. The fact that the name Hindi was not always 
used for the different stages of this language does not mean that 
the language simply started the day it got its name. It will be like 
arguing that the Hindu religion did not exist until the Moslems 
came and gave it its present name. But even on that score an 
Indian language like Tamil is ahead of English because the Tamil 
language has been known as Tamil since roughly the second 
century A.D. If the impression sought to be created here is that 
. there has been an unbroken line of development as a language in 
the case of English from the very early times, then that is wrong, 
too. Apart from the fact that English changed its character in 
regard to its words in a major way at a relatively late date,^’ 
what is generally referred to as Old English is not the direct an- 
cestor of. Modem English. Old English belongs to the West 
Saxon branch of the language complex called English, whereas 
Modern English is a development from the Mercian branch which 
came into its own as a language of any significance only around 
Chaucer’s time (around late fourteenth century). \Vhat is re- 
cognizable as Modem English with any direct bearing on the 
English as used today in phonology, syntax, and usage, is a 

“See J. Bloch. 1965, p. 24. 

“ Sec footnote 14. 
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phenomenon whose origin is around 1800.^® Disregarding all 
that an average student of Hindi studies in a Hindi course, even if 
we were to accept 3850 quoted by Frank Anthony*® as the date 
for the beginning of ‘Khari Boli’ Hindi— the Hindi as spoken 
today— one must say, it would compare extremely well with 
English. The English that we are interested in and fighting about 
is even less than two hundred years old, like Hindi. 

The point of all this is simply that such arguments to support 
English (or run down an Indian language)' are absolutely irrele- 
vant, and English would be better olf without such supporters. 
In this article, Ferreira also uses technical terras, such as, “lexico- 
statistics” and “drift” giving a seemingly scholarly flavour to his 
arguments. Unfortunately, all these terms are misinterpreted, 
if not misrepresented, in the context of language growth. It is 
unfortunate when such misleading views are propagated by people 
whose scholarly background might create undeserving credibility. 
It is a classic example of the (otherwise desirable) support of 
English for the wrong reasons. 


IV 

Arguments arc also raised about “standardization” in language 
in a manner which can be very misleading. Many, like Frank 
Anthony, try to argue that, unlike English, a language like Hindi 
has no norms. He says, “Even in the Hindi states today, Hindi 
differs from one area to another.”*® If such an argument were to 
be taken seriously, English will have to give up not only its claim 
to be a possible link language in India but even its right to be the 
national language of the U.K. or the U.S.A. By the same 
token, the community of Anglo-Indians that he leads and which 
likes to claim English as its mother tongue will have to find some 
other name for the language it uses (Will Tndish’ do?), because 
even though it is supposed to be modelled after the standard 
Southern British, it certainly is not the same.** • 

**Ev«ry sophisticated book on the historical development of the 
English language treats this point significantly. 

** F. Aj'thony, “English versus Hindi” in Shah, op, cit., p. 39, 

*® Ibid. 

•* See John Spencer’s study (1965, “The Anglo-Indians and Their 
Speech”). Some of the observations: Anglo-Indians have a 
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The upshot of all this is that decisions about the roles of English 
and Hindi and other Indian languages in the life and education 
of the nation are not to be made on the imagined greatness of 
English as a language on the one hand and the imagined lowliness 
of the Indian languages on the other, because almost everything 
that can be said against the nature of Indian languages can be 
applied with equal, or even more, justification to English. Be- 
sides, we just do not need these arguments to marshal support for 
English because English has enough valid arguments in its favour 
to recommend itself as a very necessary language for India. We 
must, however, be very clear as to what they are so that we can 
make a wise decision with regard to the pattern of language use 
in the nation and education. ■ 


V 

We need English in India today for two- very practical reasons: 
first as V. V, John puts it very directly, “We need English because 
we need English books’’** and, second, because India happens to 
be a multilingual country. Every other argument is either 
irrelevant or wrong. For example, R. Bhaskaran's assertion** 
that English is committed to the ideals of democracy, socialism... 
fair play, etc. is a hysterical argument. Languages do not have a 
way of being committed to ideals, good or bad. Assertions about 
English being more ‘efficient’ than Hindi (or any Indian language) 
is probably wrong as any linguist who has studied the structures 
of these two languages in depth can easily show. In fact, it is 
possible to show that English allows more ambiguity to occur in 
its sentence structure than Hindi does, and in many ways its 
devices to express certain (grammatical) meanings are cumber- 
some.*< And anyone who has ever tried to translate a good piece 
of Indian literature into English can also testify to the frustration 
caused by the limitation of English in capturing the nuances of the 

* characteristic way of pronouncing English, such that it has been 
possible in India to talk of an Anglo-Indian (or earlier Eurasian) 
accent”, p. 57; . . . “It is, however, in certain prosodic features that (he 
most distinctive deviation (my underline) from R. P. (Received Pro- 
nunciation) is to be observed ... ”, pp. 66-67. 

** V. V. John, op. cit., p. S2. 

** R. Bhaskaran, “The Case for English” in Shah, op. cit., p. 72, 
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origmal. This, of course, is not to assert that it cannot also hap- 
pen the other way around, whidi simply proves that it is futile to 
argue on these lines. 

But regardless of the (irreles-ant) question of the quality of 
(or Hindi) as a language, it so happens that En^h is 
extremely rich in its books, which have served us in the part and 
rfiTi continue to ser\'e us for a long time in the future. If we keep 
English, we would not only not suffer a setback but would also 
have a continuing source of scholarly materials even after all 
Indian languages including Hindi become much richer in their 
scholarly literature than they currently are. English will be an 
additionalsourceforscholars just ase\'en Endish-speaking scho- 
lars need to have additional source languages, such as, German and 
French. There is no reason to suppose that serious ’ Indian 
scholars themselves manage just with English. like other 
serious scholars, they will also have to acquire proficiencj' in other 
laagua^ according to their needs and Indian unh’exsties must 
make pro\isioa forinstruction in other important source languages. 
But as the single most important language in this regard, English, 
at the present time, is unparalleled. Therefore, the teaching of 
English, at least in our ^ucational system has to be not only 
compulsofj' but has also to be strengthened further. Besides, 
E n g l i s h also happms to be the genera] purpose link language of 
the world and our best source of contact with the outside world. 
Erery major unh ersiW in the world teaches it nther for its source 
language function or for its Imk language function. There is 
absolutely no reason why India should decide to do away with it. 

The reles-ance of English is further strengthened also because 
of the multilingual situation of hadia. However, the functional 
role of English in this situation of muliilingualisui must be under- 
stood properly so that we do not delude ourselves with pointless 
rhetoric. If India were an entirely monolingual ajuntrj', ihf>n no 
m a t ter how *poor’ or ‘undeserving’ that solitary Trf^irm language 
might have been no one in his right mind would have suggested 
importing a brand new Veil developed’ foreign language to be 
instituted as the oSdal or link language of India or even as the 
medium of instruction. A case might have been though, 
for a strong programme in such a language in the edccatiomd 
institutions. On the other hand, the multilingual situation of India 
in itself does not automatkalfy presume the need for a foreign 
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language, as the case of Russia exemplifies. The question whe- 
ther Russian was ‘developed* or not at the time it was adopted 
as the language of the Empire is irrelevant because surely that 
was not the consideration taken into account when the imperial 
Russian administration used such a slogan as “One Tsar, One 
Religion, One Language’*, After a brief post-revolution sus- 
pension of this policy the same approach was adopted in the neo- 
Tsarist slogan “One Union, One Party, One Alphabet” leading to 
the adoption of Russian by a Governmental and Party decree on 
March 13, 1938.*® Besides, with the elementary and secondary 
enrolment of 3.85% of the entire poulation until as late as 1910 
and with only 4 universities in Russia proper until 1914, the 
Russian language at that time could not be considered to have been 
a great instrument of exceptional scholarly activity on a wide 
scale despite a few literary names like Chekhov, Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy, and Turgenev.*® 

However, the multilingualism of every country has to have its 
own special solution by taking into account its special situation. 
The presence of English in India is part of this special situation, 
even though it was simply a historical accident and not an inevi- 
tability. As a result, English has assumed a certain role (just as 
French did in England after the Norman Conquest),*’ a restricted 
one to be sure, as a link language for scholarly purposes and for the 
professions because of another accident of an educational policy 
decision made by Macaulay. Probably any question about the 
role of English would not have arisen if English were not here 
already. But it is now a part of the complex pattern of language 
use that has evolved in the country, and it cannot be eliminated 
without causing problems of some magnitude. Besides, there 
is no need to. In a multilingual country, people naturally 
grow up to be bilingual and trilingual depending on where 
they live, work, or what their interests are. English serves 
some useful purpose and is to be treated simply as part of this 

I have no wish to make a substantive issue of It. I bring it up 
only because such erroneous opinions were voiced even by the members 
of the Indian parliament during the 1968 language controversy. 

J. S. Roucek, 1961, p. 21. 

*’ Wc have already discussed the non-relevance of creative literature 
to the ‘efficiency’ of a language as a vehicle of different kinds of scholar- 
ship. . See Biliasky, 1968, for information on education in U.S.S.R. 
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multilingualism. At the same time, we must not forget that 
English is only a part, useful and usable only in certain situations, 
and that it shares this role of ‘link’ with other languages, parti- 
cularly Hindi. Looking upon it as the solitary link language, 
which can bring unity, or trying to promote a kind of scholarly 
monolingualism through it is just as misguided as the attempt to 
eliminate it. In fact, its role has to be redefined. Attempt has to 
be made to withdraw it from its link function where its useful- 
ness is extremely limited or unnecessary or downright harmful. 
Some aspects of this question have already been discussed. In 
cases where it cuts out a large part of the potential audience or 
requires a great investment of time and resources on the part of the 
people only to serve them marginally, it is positively harmful. 
The role of English as a link language is only a mixed blessing as 
it is and will not become an unmixed blessing unless its scope is 
redefined. , 

VI 

Where do all these considerations leave us with regard to the 
position of English in our educational system? It seems its role 
has to be redefined here, too. It is quite clear that we need to re- 
tain English and, if anything, strengthen its teaching. But does 
, all this entitle it or make it necessary for it to be also the medium 
of instruction? Other things being equal and with no intention 
of any change, it will probably help a little. But other things are 
not equal and there is no obligation to avoid a fruitful change. 
On the consideration of all the pros and cons, the balance sheet 
seems to be against English as the full-scale medium of instruction. 

We all know the emotional arguments made for the adoption 
of Indian languages, for example Mahatma Gandhi’s comparison 
of the mother tongue witk mother’s milk but they do not 
concern us here. What are the considerations, entirely in educa- 
tional terms, with some relevance to the pattern of language use 
in the country? The standard arguments in favour of English as 
the medium of instruction are: quality of education, povehy of the 
regional languages and their inability to handle the demands of 
the role of a medium of instruction, paucity of books in the 
regional languages, the near-impossible task of large-scale trans- 
lation, and the contact and mobility of scholars. Some of these 
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arguments, undoubtedly, have merit. But they have to be 
weighed in the context of the totality of the advantages and 
disadvantages of having English or the regional languages as the 
medium of instruction. It may be that we have to sacrifice some 
good things for some better things. The other arguments are 
simply mindless popular notions or cliches. For example, the 
question of English versus the regional languages purely as instru- 
ments of communication has already been discussed at some 
length and there is no reason to suppose that English as a language 
is any better. It is simply an infantile feeling that important 
things cannot be said in a language that even a man on the street 
can use. The question of technical terms or specialized voca- 
bulary for some areas forms an initial — and essentially a temporary 
— handicap, but it is only a very small part of the total function 
of language use as a medium of instruction. Besides there is no 
way of developing specialized vocabulary — effectively and quickly 
— other than using the language for those purposes. It is both 
interesting and ironical that exactly the same uncomplimentary 
things were being said about English in the eighteenth century 
when it was trying to replace Latin as the active language of 
serious scholarship. The detractors of Indian languages will 
prove to be wrong the same way as the detractors of English were. 

' Besides, it does not take very long for a language to adapt itself 
to the needs of a new role as, again, the example of English itself 
shows; English, which to many Indians seems to be the epitome 
of suitability as a scholarly language now managed to displace 
Latin and start its career as a language of serious scholarship 
only in the nineteenth century.*® 


The humiliation of English in relation to French is apparent from 
the following passage by Robert of Gloucester: "Thus England came 
into Normandy’s hand; and the Normans at that time . . . could speak 
only their own language and spoke French just as they did at home, and 
had their children taught in the same manner, so that people of rank in 
this country who came of their blood all stuck to the same language 
that they received of them, for if a mao knows no French people will 
think little of him. But the lower classes still stuck to English and their 
own language. I imagine there are in all the world no countries (hat do 
not keep their own language except England alone. But it is well known 
that it is the best thing to know both languages, for the more a man 
knows the more is he worth" (quoted from Jespersen, 1964, pp. 87.88;. 
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There is a popular misconception about the quality of education 
linked with English. On the one hand, quality is supposed to be 
a function of using a particular language as a tool (rather than the 
scholarly content in education) and, on the other, it is identified 
with the scholar’s control of English. People of the older genera- 
tion generally bemoan the poor standard of education because 
they find that the high school graduates of today cannot even write 
a letter in English correctly. Apart from the fact that most of 
them are not aware that their own English is extremely limited 
in range and variety and full of pleonastic cliches if not downright 
‘adventurous’^®, they completely ignore the fact that the present 
students are much better than them in mathematics, science, 
social sciences, and various other subjects including the mother 
tongue. (Why should it be less embarrassing to find older pro- 
fessionals extremely deficient in the mother tongue !) 

The blame for the rot, which surely does exist, has to be put 
somewhere else. In fact, they do not even realize that the intelli- 
gence and the scholarship of a student may get not only ignored 
but hopelessly inhibited if he is constantly called upon to express 
himself through a medium he cannot adequately control. 
There Is no direct correlation between intelligence and foreign 
language learning but such an attitude results in the belief that if 
your English is limited, your intelligence is limited, too. 

An important point that is very often missed in the arguments 
for English as a medium of instruction is that — as anyone who has 
a serious professional interest in the discipline of foreign language 
teaching or applied linguistics can testify — it is simply not very 
easy to learn a foreign language well enough to acquire the degree 
of ease, flexibility, and effectiveness that will be necessary if it is to 
be used actively and creatively for all of the various aspects of edu- 
cation: classroom instruction, reading books, answering question 
papers, and writing original term papers. It is not impossible but 
it is not easily and normally possible, and requires a great deal of 
time and energy which is completely disproportionate to its 
advantages. If English is only a tool, then it is ridiculous to invest 
so much in simply acquiring the tool; the time and energy could 

It is perhaps pertinent to note that the curious mongrel language 
known as ‘Law French’ continued in use^in England until the eighteenth 
century. 

*• See Gleason, 1965, p. 29. 
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be better spent in learning the subject. The requirement of 
such an extensive role of English as the medium has not really 
promoted scholarship; it has inhibited it. Such a"^ situation is 
bound to promote rote learning, an anxiety complex, and a sense 
of insecurity in one’s scholarship. The scholarly luminaries on 
the Indian scene are simply exceptions who have succeeded in 
spite of the system, not because of it.^® For every scholar of this 
kind, there are at least a thousand who could have done better 
if it were not for such an extensive role of English as the medium. 
The objection raised here is not to the use of English in the medium 
function per se but to the extensiveness of its use. 

The distinction that is sometimes sought to be made between 
English as the medium for some levels as opposed to others or some 
disciplines as opposed to others is misguided too. If English is 
that useful, then it must be used for all disciplines and all levels, 
including the elementary and the high school. In fact, it was 
the me'dium of instruction for all disciplines at the high school 
level until not long ago, but no one seriously suggests reintroducing 
it there. Some of the same considerations must be valid for the 
higher levels, too. Similarly, it is considered axiomatic that if 
English is to be optional, it might be so only in the humanities. 
Science and technology must have only English as the medium. 
This, again, is paradoxical because science and technology do not 
need the language that extensively. They use a very restricted 
sub-set of English, which is mostly formulaic and rather rigidly 
patterned. It is the people in the humanities who are required to 
write and understand variously written prose styles with subtleties 
of emphasis and argument. I cannot see how anyone can fully 
appreciate a philosophical argument without a full control of the 
language. 

The point is that the question of the medium of instruction has 
been faced more with panic and a vague feeling of being about to 
lose something valuable, rather than any consideration of cold 
facts. The only relevant considerations in favour of English as 
. the medium of instruction, in case we adopt the regional langu- 
ages, are: (1) how are we going to solve the problem of scholarly 
materials — ^reference materials as well as textbooks, and (2) how 
are we gomg to maintain some contact and mobility between 


For Example, in V. M. Tarkunde’s Foreword in Shah, op. cit., p. vi. 
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the various universities of India? There is a third point, too, 
which scholars do not like to raise: what are we going to do with 
all those professors and scholars who know only English for their 
professional work and are ignorant in their respective regional 
languages. 


VII 

It is true that there are no easy answers, which is not tantamount 
to saying that the status quo in regard to English is the only 
answer. The answer does not have to be an either-or proposition; 
it could be a dynamic status quo in which English is not completely 
eliminated as a medium but is delimited to that aspect of its role 
as a medium where it is most useful. For classroom instruction 
and examination, English is a dead weight rather than help where 
the intricacies of its active use can only limit effective communica- 
tion. Besides, it will be unnecessary and therefore wasteful to 
invest time and energy to acquire the level of active competence 
that it will demand when an alteriiative medium is more easily 
available to both the teacher and the student. On the other hand, 
as a source language for reference materials, and even textbooks, 
English is unsurpassable In the India of today. The former func- 
tion should be taken over by the regional languages and the 
latter should be actively retained for English without necessarily 
excluding the regional languages. The worry that the students 
will not be able to use the English books is unnecessary because the 
students will be trained to be diglossic®^ in this regard from the 
very beginning. Most Indians arc diglossic in other spheres of 
their lives, anyway Besides, whatever is lost of the marginal 
streiigtheaing ot EagUsh through its use as the medium will be 
compensated for by a more vigorous and properly planned teach- 
ing of compulsory English as proposed further' below. 

There is no need to translate entire university libraries (or 
professional libraries) or any part of them because the educational 
plan for English will ensure proper competence to make use of 
.them. In terms of effectiveness, this is a less demanding and more 

y SI See Kinderslcy, 1938, and Kachru, 1969, pp. 635-653. 

^ s* Firth’s comments in Firth 1964, pp. 210-11 are illuminating: “It 
inhecoming increasingly clear that the higher but psittacistic, alien 
cu\urc will have to be sacrificed to popular enlightenment in the popular 
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realistic possibility with no substantive loss and much gain. As 
scholarship and demand grow, libraries will have more books 
in the regional languages, to add richness to the library, not to 
replace the English books. If a suitable textbook in the regional 
.language is not available, a suitable textbook in English can be 
used. It will be more desirable to write textbooks than translate 
them unless some of them happen to be indispensable. But this 
is nothing strange. Even in the U.K. and the U.S.A. extremely 
valuable textbooks are translated ’into English from other langu- 
ages.^® However, original textbooks, not to speak of reference 
books, in the regional languages cannot start getting written 
’ unless these languages are used as the media of instruction.®^ 

• As regards contact and mobility, this will be effected through 
the link languages, particularly English for a long time to come, 
just as it is done today. In fact, too much is made of this supposed 
difficulty. It is not every day that a professor of student transfers 
from one university to another, whereas the task of regular teach- 
ing is an every day affair. We cannot ignore the efficiency of 
the latter for the occasional convenience of the former. Short 
visits are no problem. A visiting professor may teach in English 
if he does not control the regional language. Such adjustments 
-for visiting faculty are made everywhere all the time. 

The suggestion above does not really preclude teaching through 
English (for whatever reasons) altogether. It only recommends 
abandoning certain functions of English as a general policy be- 
cause of its very questionable usefulness. This applies as well to 

.languages. And the great chemists and the great physicists of India 
will soon be able to do their work in Urdu or Bengali or Tamil quite as 
well as in English. The superficiality characteristic of Indian education 
is an inheritance from the superficial Lord Macaulay. And so long as 
the English language is the instrument of power in the land, it will be 
difficult to get fathers ambitious for their sons to take their own 
languages seriously. But if India is to lake any sort of equal place in 
our Commonwealth they will have to be taken seriously, and the sooner 
the better. It has often been said that Indian education was organized 
to turn out clerks. But by far the greater number of Indians ‘literate* 
in English arc not even good clerks. The few brilliant men succeed in 
spite of the system.” 

Sec Ferguson, 1959 for the explanation of this concept. 

I myself teach a course at the University of Wisconsin for which 
the best available textbook happens to be in French. We use its 
English translation. 
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university is thoroughly unsuitable for this job, both in terms of 
his knowledge of the language, and his understanding of what to 
teach and how to teach it. With proper teaching of English, 
the competence in English of an Indian university scholar (or 
professional) will be better, if anything, than what it is today 
with the indifferent teaching of English as a subject plus its use 
as a more or less ineffective medium of instruction. He will be 
in a better position to use it for the legitimate scholarly purposes — 
either study or contact — and at the same time will not suffer 
from whatever disadvantages there are in its undefined and 
unstreamlined use as a medium of instruction. The regional 
languages also will get their rightful place, prosper, and make 
their desirable scholarly contribution. The net result will be in- 
finitely more advantageous to all — English, the regional languages, 
the university scholar and the nation. 

How can this be structured? The following is just an outline 
of the plan of action. English must be made a compulsory sub- 
ject of study at least from the fourth grade to the bachelor’s degree 
stage. It will definitely be desirable to start it even earlier. On 
the basis of what we know about the biologically determined 
linguistic propensity in the longitudinal development of the 
human organism,®® the earlier the business of language teaching 
starts the more effective it is. Children at that age can easily 
handle the task of learning three languages without finding it 
specially burdensome®’. 

The compulsory English course must be entirely language- 
on'ented, from the begiaaiag to the ead (up to the college level). 
Contrary to the popular belief, there will be much to learn and 
much to teach. Literature courses in English should be provided for 
but separately, to be treated just like a course in philosophy or 
chemistry. It is a separate discipline with some overlap but 

. 36 See Verma, 1969, p. 116. For detailed arguments about specific 
determinants in language acquisition see Lenneberg, 1964. 

37 The place of Hindi in the language planning in Indian education 
is not discussed here. It is presumed that the three-language formula 
is essentially correct. But even so, for a competence in Hindi com- 
parable to English, Hindi because of linguistic affinity and indirect 
learning will not need to be taught as a (compulsory) language at the 
university level A third language— either a South Indian language or 
a neighbouring regional language — must be rigidly enforced for the 
Hindi regions at the school level. . 
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A Case for Indian Languages 

D. P. Pattanayak 


Most analysts perceive of the language problem in India in 
bipolar terms. Some view it basically as an outgrowth of the com- 
petition between Hindi and Urdu, the rival symbols of Hindu- 
Muslim commimalism; others view the rivalry as between Hindi 
and English, one representing national chauvinism and the other 
international egalitarianism. Many think of the language conflict 
as involving the regional language versus Hindi, symbolizing local 
chauvinism and nascent nationalism; while still others view it as 
a north versus south dispute — between Aryan domination and 
Dravidian resistance. Some others even view it as competition 
among economically backrvard interior regions and the more 
prosperous coastal areas. 

Such views, based on linear and binary polarities, are essentially 
a construct of Western thinking. These polarizations are both 
individually and collectively distortions and falsifications of 
reality. The changing role of language and the consequent prob- 
lems in the political and academic sphere cannot be oversimpli- 
fied and pigeon-holed in such a fashion. The latest language- 
related conflicts have to be put into a larger perspective and seen 
as the search for a new set of social paradigms. In the process of 
a social revolution that is attempting to move the country from 
tradition to modernity, the assumptions and rules of the past no 
longer apply and new hypotheses must be put forward as alternative 
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goals. The one-language, two-language and three-language 
formulas are some of the competing alternatives set forth for 
India’s modernization and all three have been found unrealistic 
and unworkable. 

It is now realized that anyone wishing to participate fully in 
the cultural life of the twentieth century world has to know up to 
a half dozen different languages.. Under such conditions a three- 
language formula may be a desirable strategy for India, but it 
can never be the goal. Because of the multiple sub-cultures of 
India and their expression through major regional languages, 
various scholars have floundered in their analysis of the language 
question. 

Regardless of whether one views language as a determinant or 
carrier of culture, all would agree that it is an integral part of 
social life. The Indian languages do not merely signify social 
interaction, they represent social values. The major languages 
of India with their thousand-year cultural traditions and well- 
developed literatures have adapted to their environment in such a 
way that they represent the formation and expression of distinct 
cultural personalities. The cultural foci or the behavioural 
realities may be considered as one as far as India is concerned, 
but the points of view to describe and interpret the cultural facts 
ar^as numerous as the languages themselves. 

A case for Indian languages presupposes that there is a case 
against them. Making a case for Indian languages in India is 
like making a case for Hebrew in Israel. However, as long as 
misconceptions about language and culture and language and 
education persist, a plea has to be made for the Indian languages 
to dispel misconceptions based on uninformed emotionalism and/ 
or narrow self-interest. Any case for Indian languages necessarily 
includes English. English is part of the mosaic of the Indian 
linguistic scene. It is treated as something more than a language — 
as a vague, romantic civilizing influence. This attitude in and of 
itself has created the need to justify the continued use of the 
Indian languages. Whether one studies the ethnography of com- 
munication or the ethnolinguistic consequences of the cultural 
miscegenation in the country, the picture that emerges includes 
English alongwith the Indian languages. However, since a 
separate case is being presented by others for English in India, 
it is sufficient to point out here that English can only have a strong 
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supplementary role and cannot be viewed as an alternative to the 
Indian languages. 

Both the similarities and diversities of culture in India have 
to be accepted as the basis of any discussion of the nation’s 
linguistic scene. Overemphasizing diversity has led to pessimistic 
prognosis concerning the possibility of national unity. On the 
other hand, overemphasizing similarity has resulted in ignoring 
the distinction between expected and habitual language behaviour 
and in concluding that Hindi can be imposed on the entire couritry 
to the total exclusion of other Indian languages. Both the views' 
are partial and one-sided and need to be rejected. Any case for 
Indian languages has to take note of the existence of the multi- 
plicity of Indian languages and dialects and the consequent 
stresses and strains, and levelling and compromise which arise 
from their interaction at different levels. 

The imposition of one language on the country has had an 
effect far from that desired by its proponents. Adopting Hindi, 
the major Indian language, has strengthened the anti-Hindi 
forces precisely because no clear definition existed for the 
role of the official language. The overzealous advocates of 
imposing Hindi on all Indians have violated one of the 
principal tenets of democracy by ignoring the rights and pri- 
vileges of the minority and substituting it with the tyrannyiTof 
the majority. 

This phenomenon has roots in the past as well as present. In 
the last century the fight of Assamese and Oriya against Bengali 
imposition and in this century the struggle of Bhojpuri, Maithili, 
Rajasthani, Konkani for the recognition of independent language 
status, are examples of this. Various efforts have been made in 
India against Hindi and English to thwart such majority rule. 
Many united fronts have been formed on the basis of anti-imperia- 
lism againsta specific language. But these very forces close their 
eyes to the tyranny of the majority over the linguistic minority 
in most of the states. For instance, Tamils while opposing 
Hindi, are tyrannical towards the Todas, the migrant Kannadas 
and the Telugus .in the state. The four per cent English-knowing 
people trying to impose English on the rest of the country is also 
tyranny. \Vhen one sees that ewn those who are struggling to 
establish their identity close their eyes to the tyranny of the 
majority over the minority or vice versa^ one can at the best say 
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that opposition to Jinguistic tyranny is cherished in theory but 
violated in everyday life. 

At the time when the minority was the status group and hence 
- the point of reference, the emulation of the reference group be- 
haviour was considered a key to upward social mobility. The 
speech behaviour of this reference group was the social norm. 
But social norms are shifting phenomena, not necessarily depen- 
dent on high caste or the behaviour of the privileged class. A 
network of complex social interactions resulting in a wide social 
• acceptability of a trait, feature or behaviour component determines 
the norm. Under these circumstances, communication cfBciency 
is bound to be more important than mere social grace. There 
can be no effective communication among individuals and groups 
when one side is branded socially inferior as soon as it speaks. 
Since the attributes of modernity include rationality, equality and 
social justice, disparities among individuals and social groups 
must come to an end. This is possible only through the languages 
of India that will encourage maximum communication with 
minimum expenditure of social energy and minimum sacrifice 
of democratic socialist values. 

Participatory democracy and government by advice and consent 
as an Indian political goal inevitably conflicted with the rule by 
English speaking minority. In a country faced with population 
explosion and growing illiteracy, the democratic process with one 
man one vote and an administration conducted in a language 
unintelligible to the common man were contradictions which 
could not be defended. If, under alien rule, a person tried in a 
law court did not know why he was convicted, nobody worried 
about it. But under Indian self-rule this anomaly could not 
continue. The rising tide of expectation generated by self-rule 
was incompatible with this caste-class transformation and identi- 
fication. The dynamics of the situation led to the inescapable 
conclusion that for the maximum participation of the common 
voter in the country’s government, the major Indian languages 
were the only vehicles. 

If the languages used in regional administration are the major 
languages of the region, the possibility arises of the growth of a 
narrow ethnocentricism which promotes particularistic loyalties 
and runs contrary to the socio-political and economic interests of 
the country. There is no doubt that in order to cross internal 
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language barriers, to foster greater social mobility and widen 
internal communication, to fight regional chauvinism and above 
all to create a national identity, a lingua franca is essential. How- 
ever a regional or local language' needs to be supplemented with one 
or more international components. This is necessary in order to 
promote communication with the international elite, to parti- 
cipate in world commerce and politics, and to live a full cultural 
life in the modem world. It must, however, be emphasized that 
any attempt to promote national and international aspects of the 
language at the cost of the regional language is bound to create 
emotional problems as much as their exclusion is likely to create 
an identity crisis or offend modem egalitarianism. 

In India emphasis on local and regional cultures has considerably 
strengthened in-group traditions and values and created problems 
like the demands for constitutional recognition for Konkani, 
Maithili, and so on. This local and regional emphasis has generat- 
ed an aggressive nationalism while the local and international 
focuses have generated a communication gap among the educated, 
the uneducated, and the less educated. It has created problems 
like Nagaland where the declared official language is English. 
In India the national and the international can grow only on the 
solid foundation of the local or regional. If democracy is to 
succeed as truly participatory, there is no other alternative but to 
build it on the basis of Indian languages. 

In the mass illiteracy in the country (in the 1971 census the 
literacy rate was 29 per cent), the question of what the official state 
language should be affects an insignificant minority (in the 1961 
census, matriculates and above constituted less than 2 percent of 
the total population). This minority, conscious of its elite 
function and role, can never remain monolingual and the question 
of their estrangement from each other and from the international 
elite is thus a pseudo problem. The real problem in India is 
widening the communication among the masses and the elite, 
among the Government and the people. 

The academic structure of the country should provide the 
leadership and the ethos to maintain the values and achieve the 
objectives adopted by the country. If the regional languages are 
to be effective as vehicles of administration, then good education 
has to be ensured in the regional languages. 

- Historically, language teaching, particularly the teaching of 
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Indian languages, has by and large, been without purpose. The 
situation has been aggravated by untrained teachers, outmoded 
techniques and irrelevant instructional materials. English was 
learned because it was a badge of privilege, and it bestowed 
wealth, rank and status on those who worshipped it. The English- 
knowing elite performed a crucial relay function in the two-step 
flow of information between the rulers and the ruled. When India 
attained independence, the role of the elite was reappraised and 
changed and the question of language was considered lost for 
Indian languages. Momentum and the ritual of teaching English 
in the ageold tradition continued. With the adoption of parti- 
cipatory democracy as a political goal and the creation of a new 
vernacular, elite English became all the more anachronistic and 
the situation continued to drift. 

As the education of the country is structured today, out of an 
approximate 26,000 sections of secondary education in the 
country, about 22,758 ofler regional languages, a little over 1,700 
offer languages other than the regional, a little less than a 1,000 
offer English and about 1,500 offer English and an Indian language 
as the medium of instruction. About 54 per cent of the universities 
in India teach in the regional language. This reflects the national 
aspiration and the effort to meet the challenge well. What is 
really striking, though, is the half-hearted measures all round. In 
states where the regional language has been adopted as the medium 
of instruction, it is yet to be declared as the medium of adminis- 
tration. With the English versus Indian languages debate conti- 
nuing unahsted among the academics, and the poViticians using 
this as an issue to their advantage, both the teaching of English 
and the Indian languages suffer. This needs to be remedied 
immediately. 

With the rapid growth of science and technology, there has been 
a fragmentation of knowledge and a growing alienation among 
different disciplines. As in the international sphere, there is a 
growing gulf in knowledge between the developed and develop- 
ing countries, so also between .the specialist researcher and the 
common, man. Unless a conscious effort is made and some 
mechanism is developed to share knowledge with the common 
man, there is bound to be a revolution which will throw away 
everything irrespective of its usefulness to society. We do not 
§eem to be aware that concentration of all knowledge in a 
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minority group, who wear it as a pa^port to privilege, is as poten- 
tial a danger to democratic socialism as unequal sharing of wealth. 

All students of language dynamics in India agree that regional 
language is the only effective link between the elite and the masses 
in any region. This link needs to be further strengthened if the 
Indian society is to be led constructively towards the path of 
modernization. There is a strong common sense pronouncement 
about the Indian languages prevalent which borders on folklore. 
It holds that the Indian languages do not have enough words and 
phrases to enable the expression of scientific discourses; that is 
why they are undeveloped languages and are not fit vehicles of 
education and administration. This view is a dangerous half truth 
and it ignores the inbuilt mechanism of any language to expand it- 
self to cope with the verbalization of rapidly expanding experience. 

What has happened so far in India is that the training that is 
imparted in science, technology, or in any branch of human 
endeavour, in a medium other than the mother tongue does not 
transform itself into the realm of the actual experience of the 
learner. As a result, even the best student often repeats other 
people’s views and theories but seldom can creatively apply it to 
solve problems on his own. Once Professor Satyen Bose (of 
Bose-Einstein fame) told me that if someone cannot teach physics 
in his mother tongue, it is not because he docs not know his mother 
tongue, but because he docs not know physics. Here ‘knowing’ 
is used obviously in the sense of creative involvement in the 
discipline where it becomes part of the experience of the researcher 
or the teacher. It is in this sense that English has become a 
barrier between a good education and the student. Another 
good example is furnished by the standardized creativity test in 
English given to the high achievers at Aligarh Muslim Univereity 
by the Department of Physics. The erratic nil result obtained 
from the test worried everybody. But when the test was translated 
into Hindi, the expected standard results ensued. 

It must be underscored, however, that mere acceptance of the 
regional media would not ensure a better education. The contents 
have to be continuously enriched if the regional language media 
are to deliver the goods. It is only then that education will be 
meaningful in the country. 

The regional language in most states is the majority mother 
tongue in the region. It is admitted by all that the mother tongue 
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medium is best suited for concept formation. All these years we 
were duplicating experiments, repeating up with the progress 
made elsewhere without creatively participating in the creation 
of knowledge and significantly contributing to the arts and the 
sciences. If a breakthrough is to be made in the face of such 
placid stagnation, the language of creative thought and action, 
the mother tongue, has to be given its due place. As indicated 
above, the nearest one can implement this ideal situation is by 
adopting the regional language as the medium of instruction and 
as the medium of administration. Education will only be complete 
by balancing it with one or more language of added comprehen- 
sion. In short, a country like India can only do its language 
planning on the basis of the acceptance of multi-lingualism, with 
the dominant role played by Indian languages for purposes of 
internal communication. 

The growth of Indian languages has befen stunted due to a 
variety of reasons. The English educated elite who is at the 
helm of affairs is generally apathetic towards the development 
of regional languages. Until recent times, study of languages 
was mostly confined to the study of literature. The regional 
languages were not put to use as carriers of scientific knowledge 
and consequently the humanities were better developed than the 
sciences. 

Modern thought and sensibility in all their subtlety could be 
conveyed only if the language is used in such contexts. People 
who have modem mind are not fettered to one language and react 
to various situations in different languages. This leads to cross- 
fertilization, thereby enriching the structure and content of the 
languages used. If Indian languages were used for conveying 
contemporary ideas, the problem which seems insurmountable 
could be solved in no time. The challenge, therefore, is to devise 
mechanics to meet these problems rather than pose problems as 
lever for inaction. 

In the present system of education where the textbook is the 
master of the classroom, it is only natural that more emphasis is 
given to technical terminology rather than to the concepts under- 
lying them. Lack of technical terminology and their diversity 
in different regional languages came in handy for those who 
wanted to oppose the use of regional languages as media of instruc- 
tion. Equivalence of standards, mobility of teachers and students, 
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and swift dissemination of knowledge over the length and breadth 
of the country are problems which are often held against the use 
of regional languages in education. 

The English educated administrators find an instantaneous 
switchover to the regional language as media of administration 
extremely difficult. Since they are responsible for implementing 
any decision in this regard, their ambivalence is reponsible for a 
lukewarm to nil implementation of the multi-language/solution. 
In short, the English speaking elite who enjoy the benefits of 
English education and who have appropriated to ‘themselves the 
responsibility of providing leadership to the society at large are 
the main sources of obstruction to the development of Indian 
languages. 

A curious opposition, however, emanates from the oppressed 
and the lowly in the society. The Bahujana Sabha in Maharashtra, 
for instance, had at one time put forward an argument which seem- 
ed convincing to many. They saw in the regional language 
movement a conspiracy of the high caste English speaking vested 
interest group in depriving them of the benefits of English 
education particularly when higher education was within their 
reach. What is relevant in this case is that those who gave 
support to the use of the dominant languages as media of adminis- 
tration and education, could not create an image that Indian 
language education could provide the same or at least comparable 
economic privileges as English education up to a certain stage. 
In any case, by juxtaposing English and Indian language education 
the privileged elite group successfully created the impression' that 
those who are in favour of Indian languages are anti-English, 
anti-modem and anti-scientific. The English protagonists creat- 
ed an anfi^in'dffaogey which is injurious to the development of 
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and politico-cultural realities of the country. It is an approach 
of building balanced multi-lingualism on the basis of controlled 
bilingualism at various stages. It is a case for tolerating variations 
not only within the macro-structure, the country as a whole, but 
within the micro-structures, the constituent states and the langu- 
ages representing them. It is a case of partnership of the dominant 
Indian languages with not only English but other foreign languages 
which could serve as windows to the outside world. It is a case 
against intellectual slavery and for creative participation in the 
production of knowledge. It is a case for sharing knowledge not 
only with professional elites but also with the common man who 
has contributed towards building a system which permits merito- 
cracy to thrive. 



Part Six 

Examinations 



Examinations: The Strategy 
of Change 

AinuK Singh 


In saying that “if we are to suggest one single reform in university 
education it should be that of the examinations,” the Radha- 
krishnan Commission (1950) did a signal disservice to higher 
education. This may strike some people as a provocative, if not 
a wrong-headed, statement. The fact of the matter is that this 
sentence has been quoted so often out of context and usually as an 
alibi for inaction that it has almost become a cliche. Most people 
who quote this sentence do not stop to consider what the real 
issue is. The real issue in higher education is the poverty and 
ineffectiveness of teaching. Bad and unreliable examinations are 
only one aspect of it. To regard examinations as the central 
issue in higher education is to start with wrong premises and there- 
fore arrive at wrong conclusions. 

No one can deny that examinations are an exceedingly important 
part of the academic process. But surely to argue that by improving 
them theac ademic process would ipso facto improve is to over- 
simplify. Examinations test what students have learnt. But what 
and how they have learnt is equally important, if not even more 
important. Whether it was intended or not, the recommendation 
of the Radhakrishnan* Commission came to be interpreted in this 
way that if something could be done to improve the examinations, 
the academic process would thereby automatically improve. This 
was a profoundly fallacious approach. There can be no question 
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that examinations are an important part of the academic process. 
But to seek to improve one part of the process without so much 
as even recognizing the importance of the other, indeed the prior 
part, is a kind of soiulion to the proWem which, given the circums- 
tances, could not have succeeded. 

During the last two decades while efforts to improve the exa- 
minations have continued to be made, hardly any attention has 
been paid to improve the quality of teaching. To take only one 
aspect of the problem, the rate of expansion has been so rapid that 
those who would have been regarded as ineligible for teaching a 
few years ago are not only recruited but are expected to carry the 
main load of teaching responsibilities. Apart from the poverty 
of talent, other factors such as relative wage structure and policies 
relating to promotion have also contributed to a steady deterior- 
ation in the quality of those who are drawn into university and 
college teaching. Unless something can be done to arrest this 
process of deterioration and improve the tone and quality of 
teaching, no amount of preoccupation with examination reform 
can hope to redeem the situation. Instruction and assessment 
are two stages of the same process. To focus attention on one 
and not acknowledge the importance of the other is the surest way 
of ensuring that neither will improve. And this is precisely what 
we have succeeded in achieving during the last quarter century. 

In another important respect too, the general thrust of Radha- 
krishnan Commission’s discussion on examinations did not lead 
to very happy results. This Commission very correctly called 
attention to the defects and inadequacies of the examination 
system as prevalent in the country. While doing so, it referred to , 
the remarkably innovative work done in this field in the United 
States and some of the European countries. The next few years 
saw considerable American influence on Indian academic life and 
one of the more telling aspects of that influence was the criticism of 
the Indian examination system in terms of the American practice. 
It was argued that satisfactory results could be achieved only if 
Indian academics could assess their own students as was done in 
the USA. Quite a number of universities switched over to what 
came to be called the system of internal assessment. Before long 
however they ran into serious difficulties. How to combine 
marks given in the scssionals with marks given by external 
examiners? Not only that, experience showed that the weaker the 
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college the more generous it was in awarding marks to its students. 
Then there were cases of victimization of students as also of 
malpractices and sometimes downright corruption. Speaking 
broadly, from the mid-fifties to the mid-sixties was a period when 
the experiment of internal assessment was tried in something like 
one-third to one-half of the Indian universities. Experience 
almost ever>^vhere was disappointing. It was different, however, 
in professional faculties like engineering and medicine. It was 
■also different in institutions like lITs, agricultural universities and 
such other institutes where students were selected on a highly 
competitive basis, the quality of staff was good and the student- 
teacher ratio was favourable. 

The Education Commission while considering this situation 
came to the conclusion that the system of public examinations 
' had come to stay and that it was difficult to replace it. While the 
Commission recommended that internal assessment was important 
ifrecognized that the internal score could not be merged with 
the external score. Instead, the Commission suggested that this 
score should be shown separately in the marks sheet of every 
student. It is quite some years since this recommendation was 
made. Except for a handful of universities it has not been imple- 
.mented anywhere. By itself it is a reasonably good formula but 
the chances of its being adopted are as remote today as they were 
yesterday. And this indeed is the heart of the problem. 

There is no getting away from the fact of the sheer unwillingness 
of the academic community to make any basic changes in the 
system as it has evolved over the years. No one else except those 
who teach and to some extent those who are taught are responsible 
for the system as it operates today. That is to say, no agency out- 
side the academic system can even be remotely accused of coming 
in the way of any reform. Such a criticism can be made in regard 
to several other matters where political considerations intrude 
and sometimes there is undisguised intervention by those in autho- 
rity. The examinations are an altogether different matter, how- 
ever. Almost every decision relating to them requires to and can 
be taken by the academic councils of the universities. That some 
of these decisions may appear to make things difficult for students 
can be a legitimate apprehension. But then, as has been already 
argued, examinations are only one part of the academic process. 
The other part which precedes examinations is how instruction is 
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that examinations are an important part of the academic process. 
But to seek to improve one part of the process without so much 
as even recognizing the importance of the other, indeed the prior 
part, is a kind of solution to the problem which, given the circums- 
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During the last two decades while efforts to improve the exa- 
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of talent, other factors such as relative wage structure and policies 
relating to promotion have also contributed to a steady deterior- 
ation in the quality of those who are drawn into university and 
college teaching. Unless something can be done to arrest this 
process of deterioration and improve the tone and quality of 
teaching, no amount of preoccupation with examination reform 
can hope to redeem the situation. Instruction and assessment 
are two stages of the same process. To focus attention on one 
and not acknowledge the importance of the other is the surest way 
of ensuring that neither will improve. And this is precisely what 
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such other institutes where students were selected on a highly 
competitive basis, the quality of staff was good and the student- 
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imparted and to what extent it is effective or not. In regard to 
instruction it is the teachers who have the supreme authority and 
no one else can be held responsible for any acts of omission or 
commission. 

The purpose of saying all this is to affirm that in the sphere of 
instruction and assessment the exclusive responsibility for what 
happens or does not happen is that of the teachers. It is they, 
more than anyone else, who have felt committed to the existing 
system and hence the impasse. Can anything be done in this 
situation? It is a very difficult question to answer. For one thing, 
whatever is happening in the academic field is a reflection, if 
not also an extension, of whatever is happening in other walks 
of life. For another, no one in almost any walk of life seems to 
have any commitment to good and honest performance. Can 
one in fairness expect a different standard of performance from 
those in the academic profession? It is a legitimate objection 
and one which cannot be dismissed without a further consideration 
of the issues involved. 

While elsewhere things are difficult, in the academic world they 
have almost collapsed. University after university has bad to be 
closed, sometimes for prolonged periods. Even when universities 
are functioning what actually gets done is very unsatisfactory. 
Unlike other workers, the academics cannot, though a considerable 
number of them actually do, turn a blind eye to what is happening. 
This is only a way of saying that the number of academics who feel 
concerned at the degree of their own ineffectiveness is not so small 
as to be negligible. It may be stated on a rough and ready basis 
that something like 20 to 30 per cent feel seriously concerned 
at the collapsingworld around them and would like to do sorae- 
thing to arrest the inexorable deterioration that is overtaking the 
academic world. Another 30-40 per cent can rally behind them 
provided these people give evidence of their determination to fight 
for belter academic performance. The remaining 30 to 40 per cent 
are so poor in quality and so indifferent in their motivation that 
the real danger to any attempts at academic renovation comes from 
them. How to deal with them, how to improve their competence, 
how to make them better motivated, are issues which cannot be 
considered here but they are a matter of critical importance for 
the future of our universities. 

Speaking therefore of the issue in hand, the examinations, the 
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really tragic thing is that even those who wish to turn the tide are 
unable to do so for the reason that they have neither understood 
the situation correctly nor proposed a viable alternative strategy 
to solve the problem. According to their understanding, the real 
problem is examinations whereas the real problem is better and 
more effective instruction followed by more valid and really 
reliable examinations. Unless the organic relationship between 
these two stages of the academic process is understood no efforts 
at examination reform are likely to lead to any positive results. 

If for the sake of argument one may assume that most people 
do come to recognize the folly of bestowing the greater part 
of their attention upon improving the examinations and neglecting 
the importance of better teaching, the question would still remain: 
what is to be done to improve examinations? This is the issue 
under discussion. Some of the steps that require to be taken are 
listed below: 

(a) In view of our sociological and academic situation the 
limitations of what can be done must be understood clearly. The 
most obvious limitation is that it is not possible to change the 
system. It is possible however to reform it. 

(b) Because of the essential unity and indeed interdependence 
of instruction and assessment, it is important that close attention 
be paid to the technique of paper-setting. It is not possible to 
improve these techniques unless the techniques and content of 
.teaching too are improved. The two approaches must be 
integrated if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 

(c) Fresh thought needs to be ^ven as to how examinations 
are conducted. The existing system is much too mechanical, 
rigid and over-centralized. 

(d) There remains one more issue which must be considered 
in depth and that is the issue of internal assessment. This would 
be discussed last- of all. 


II 

It does not seem important to discuss the limitations of our 
situation in any great detail. These arc, to put it provocatively, 
fatally obvious. It is legally feasible, for instance, to give cvciy 
college the right to confer its own degrees. Whether it is academi- 
cally feasible or not is another question. In a situation, where 
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over a certain period of time standards of attainment have already 
got set, any deviation from these standards gets more or less 
automatically punished. This can happen because the system 
has got stabilized in such a way that there is a built-in mechanism 
for regulation of standards. This for instance is the situation 
that obtains in Britain, In our situation our concern for standards 
is mostly formal and there are hardly hny self-regulatory 
mechanisms. Such a step is therefore likely to unlock gates of 
academic corruption. This is not to decry the quality of the 
hundred or two hundred good colleges which deserve to be given 
the autonomous status. It would be obviously wrong however 
to overlook the distinction between these good colleges and the 
rest of them. Colleges which have over the years evolved a 
tradition of good management and commitment to standards, 
of course, deserve to be given the right to be autonomous. To 
extend this right to others who are patently undeserving can 
neither be seriously mooted nor can it be considered with any 
degree of responsibility. 

And yet it is this kind of thing that most of our leading academics 
would suggest. They feel that unless we can unfreeze the existing 
situation completely no improvement is possible. There is some- 
thing 'naive, even romantic, about such an approach. To seek 
to transform the system radically is to assume that the momentum 
required to change it will be forthcoming somehow or other. No- 
body stops to ask the questions who will provide the momentum 
and will it be sustained enough so as to effectively transform the 
situation. 

It should not have been necessary to refer to this attitude of mind 
in this detail but for two unfortunate facts. The Radhakrishnan 
Commission put its stamp of approval on such an approach 
to the problem. In expressing their views therefore, most of these 
academics feel fortiffed with the opinion of a high-powered Com- 
mission. Secondly, most of the really good academics whom one 
respects for ability as well as for integrity generally tend to speak 
in this vein. Indeed they keep on talking in this vein despite the 
impressive failure of recent attempts to change the system. These 
failures, it seems, have not brought home the truth to them that 
to insist on introducing a system which is so different as to be at 
odds, in a fundamental sense, with the prevalent situation, is to 
refuse to learn froiq experience. 
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There is another dimension too of this problem. Our system 
in its essentials is modelled on the British system. It is true that 
the British system has been modified somewhat in recent years 
but basically it remains the same that it was a century or so ago 
when we in India borrowed it in the first instance. To be specific, 
British universities examine their students at the end of the course 
(usually after three years) and it is this examination which more 
than anything else determines their rank and their overall per- 
formance. The American experience has shown that frequent 
tests as well as different types of tests perform a very useful 
pedagogical function and they have therefore tailored their system 
■to suit this approach. The British universities while acknow- 
ledging the validity of the American approach have however not 
modified their system beyond a certain point. 

We in India 'do not necessarily have to make a choice between 
the two systems. Like the British, we can evolve a new combi- 
nation for ourselves which really means that we do not have to 
make an either/or choice. It is this either/or approac w ic , 

to some extent, has bedevilled our thinking. Jo put it another 

way, all this argument is about what may be described as a no 
issue. The issue, to repeat, is not only how to improve on 
examinations; it is also to seek to improve the finality of our 
teaching. The moment we recognize that these two stages 
the academic process cannot be treated in iso a mn 
other the argument about these details begins to look somewhat 

“TLy event, what we are overlooWng 
arguments is another thing. We took over the ^ 

substance of the British system. The real substance "f * 

system is the contact between the teacher and the ' ad»t and the 
dose supervision of his written work which almost eve^ student 
in that country receives at the hand of his Oxford 

and Cambridge this is the heart of ‘hen system^ 
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ratio is so good 
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In this situation the obvious thing to do is to accept the frame- 
work of the existing system and then modify it in respect of some 
of its important details. Anything more radical than that is 
foredoomed to failure, if one may so put it. This is the lesson 
of the last twenty years. To ignore it would be to fly in the face 
of reality. Unfortunately this is what most of our better 
academics have been doing. They were exactly the people who 
could have provided leadership for change. However they got 
seduced into advocating a strategy which, given our circumstances, 
could not have been successfully introduced. It is important 
that they should recognize this fact. In a manner of speaking, 
they are the natural leaders of the profession. By advocating a 
wrong strategy they have, in one sense, rendered themselves 
ineffective and, in another, made it difficult to devise an alternative 
strategy of change. Before an alternative strategy can be discussed 
or devised it is necessary to bury the ghost of that misleading 
notion which has so far prevented the rest of the academic 
community from grappling with the problem in a manner which 
is both realistic and innovative. . . 

Most academics recognize that no other single step will produce 
such positive results as redesigning the question papers. This has 
been known for quite some time. What is more, this view has 
the sanction of experience behind it. The National Council for 
. Educational Research and Training (NCERT) operating through 
its Examination Unit did do some exceedingly useful work in 
several states in helping them to redesign question papers at the 
school leaving examination level. In certain parts of India we 
also get the odd spectacle of students having better types of 
questions to answer at their school examinations than when they 
enter college. The universities have remained, it seems safe to 
say, obstinately impervious to this wind of change. One explana- 
tion for it is the absence of any leadership at the university level 
such as was provided by the NCERT in respect of the schools. 
But another equally valid explanation is the inability of universities 
to involve teachers in this scheme of reform. Furthermore, 
expertise in this field is scarce. . Should a university decide to 
hold a workshop to train a corps of new paper-setters, it would be 
hard put to finding even half a dozen men of the requisite 
competence to conduct the workshop. 

But perhaps the most disabling factor in the situation is the 
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unwillingness of the academics to change and to innovate. Behind 
this unwillingness is the unwillingness (or shall we call it unpre- 
paredness?) ' of the students to accept new types of questions 
Clearly students cannot be asked to answer questions for which 
they haw not been prepared. If the kind of instruction ttey have 
had has not led them to expect certain types of questions they 
would have good reason to protest against such questions being 
asked. This is proof, if proof is needed, of the unity of instruc- 
tion and assessment which has been strained, if not also flouted, 
by most attempts at examination reform in recent years. 

It was partly to maintain this unity of instruction and assessment 
and partly to overcome the all-pervasive sense of inertia both 
amongst teachers and students that the scheme of the bank of 
questions-was devised. This scheme which was accepted by the 
Seminar on Examinations convened by the Inter-Umversity Boar 
in 1971 is now coming to be increasingly accepted. The pnncipa 
merit of this scheme is that it involves both teachers and students 
in the innovations that are proposed to be introduced. In the 
situation that obtains in the country today this is not only desirabl 

but also imperative. . , r- . ic 

The mechanics of the scheme are simple. Eve^ teacher s 
obliged to submit at least one question in regard to h^ 
teac^. He may submit any number of questions bn‘ at 1 as 
one he must submit. The question is framed by him and before 
•it is sent to the university it is tried out on “ 

words, it is discussed in the class. On occasions a™ ‘b= “ 
may frame questions. Indeed it would be d^'^abb to encourage 
them to do so. All these pre-tested qnestions are of c^u e, 
received in the university office and 

This committee sifts them, classifies and . aa affigue^ tarn and 
eventually prepares a list of questions ’’“nning , , , j jqo 

This list is made available . outsffie thh lis^ 

question in the university examination wi . safeguards 

If this experiment is <°. rtaT^H^ be 

would have to be provided for. ^ discourage cramming, 

fairly large, indeed so large as to • > important 

Secondly, the list must be change ^ students and 

not only to discourage cramming but also Keep 

teachers involved in the whole r-ar ©f examina- 

■ The essence of this scheme is to overcome the fear 
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In this situation the obvious thing to do is to accept the frame- 
work of the existing system and then modify it in respect of some 
of its important details. Anything more radical than that is 
foredoomed to failure, if one may so put it. This is the lesson 
of the last twenty years. To ignore it would be to fly in the face 
of reality. Unfortunately this is what most of our better 
academics have been doing. They were exactly the people who 
could have provided leadership for change. However they got 
seduced into advocating a strategy which, given our circumstances, 
could not have been successfully introduced. It is important 
that they should recognize this fact. In a manner of speaking, 
they are the natural leaders of the profession. By advocating a 
wrong strategy they have, in one sense, rendered themselves 
ineffective and, in another, made it difficult to devise an alternative 
strategy of change. Before an alternative strategy can be discussed 
or devised it is necessary to bury the ghost of that misleading 
notion which has so far prevented the rest of the academic 
community from grappling with the problem in a manner which 
is both realistic and innovative. • * 

Most academics recognize that no other single step will produce 
such positive results as redesigning the question papers. This has 
been known for quite some time. What is more, this view has 
the sanction of experience behind it. The National Council for 
. Educational Research and Training (NCERT) operating through 
its Examination Unit did do some exceedingly useful work in 
several states in helping them to redesign question papers at the 
school leaving examination level. In certain parts of India we 
also get the odd spectacle of students having better types of 
questions to answer at their school examinations than when they 
enter college. The universities have remained, it seems safe to 
say, obstinately impervious to this wind of change. One explana- 
tion for it is the absence of any leadership at the university level 
such as was provided by the NCERT in respect of the schools. 
But another equally valid explanation is the inability of universities 
to involve teachers in this scheme of reform. Furthermore, 
expertise in this field is scarce. Should a university decide to 
hold a workshop to train a corps of new paper-setters, it would be 
hard put to finding even half a dozen men of the requisite 
competence to conduct the workshop. 

But perhaps the most disabling factor in the situation is the 
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which have a bearing on the conduct of examinations. The 
system which is now in operation might have been useful when the 
numbers were small and the atmosphere surrounding examinations 
was much more relaxed. Now with numbers soaring every year 
and mass copying becorriing quite a menace it is a matter of some 
urgency that the whole routine should be freely assessed so as to 
make for better efficiency. This means that the rigidities of the 
present system must be loosened iip. 

Why cannot examinations be held much more frequently for 
instance? Several situations of indiscipline and hooliganism 
arise from the fact that students want examinations to be post- 
poned. Postponement means interruption in the flow of work 
and dislocation of several administrative arrangements. One 
obvious way of dealing with the situation is to organize examina- 
tions .more frequently, say every three months. Let a candidate 
decide for himself for which particular examination he wants to 
sit. The analogy of a driving test might be referred to here. A 
test is held whenever an individual goes up to the traffic authori- 
ties and says that he is ready for a test. In other words, the 
decision to take the test is made by the one who has to take it and 
not by those whose obligation it is to administer it. While it is 
true that this analogy cannot be applied too closely to university 
examinations there is something to be gained from a study of it. 
If our examinations are held more frequently no one can come 
to any harm. It will only mean some more administrative expens- 
es and a little rescheduling of arrangements. Beyond that there is 
no price which is required to be paid for having more frequent 
examinations. 

Any number of objections can be made to this proposal. An 
obvious one is that examinations are geared to a certain academic 
schedule. If those passing out cannot adjust to that schedule 
they will lose time. The answer is simple. Even now many 
people are losing a lot of time. There are universities m the 
country which are behind schedule in respect of their examinations 
fay as much as one or two years. This proposal cannot worsen 
the existing situation though it may improve it. All we have to 
do is to adjust our thinking to this change. Secondly, there is 
no reason why it is not possible to break up the rhythm of 
academic year into two or three parts. This can be done y 
nsing the credit system. Every small course carries a certain 
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tions that most students in our country have. They dread the 
very thought of an examination. So much depends on it and the 
outcome is so uncertain. One way of helping to remove this 
feeling is to say “Here are the 300 questions — a purely hypothetical 
figure — out of which you will be examined. No questions will 
be set outside the ones that are already known to you. Plan your 
studies around these questions. These questions are so com- 
prehensive as to cover every aspect of your syllabus.” Clearly, 
no one can memorize answers to such a large number of questions. 
What is more, there will be something like ten to fifteen questions 
about every topic so that no aspect of that topic will remain 
unexplored. This formula will help both the teachers and the 
students. For obvious reasons it cannot apply to the numerical 
and such other types of questions. But then that is a matter of 
detail. The basic point to recognize is that by adopting this 
system both teachers and students would get involved in a process 
which will be mutually supportive rather than mutually alienating. 
The situation in our universities is so explosive that to introduce 
any kind of innovation even if it is positively good is likely to be 
resisted. That resistance can be disarmed to a considerable 
extent by adopting this scheme according to which the framework 
of the existing structure is not disturbed but the content gets 
substantially modified. 

The existing system of examinations has been there so long that 
most people find it difficult to conceive of any change in it. Resist- 
ance to change comes from teachers as well as from students. 
Everyone is suspicious of chan^ largely because they are happy 
with what is familiar with and partly because there is the fear 
of the unknown. Who knows what the ne^v system may portend? 
For all we know, most people may argue, things are bad enough and 
,may, because of the changes introduced, get worse. There are 
all kinds of misgivings and these cannot be overcome till such 
time as it is demonstrated that the new changes are for the better. 
It is basically forthis reason thatacautious and graduated kind of 
change has been advocated. The overall structure need not be 
changed but important changes may be introduced within that 
structure. The scheme of the bank of questions is calculated not 
to arouse too many fears and antagonisms and at the same time 
usher in a change which is of far-reaching significance. 

To some extent the same thing can be said about those proposals 
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jobs. There seems to he no argument against such an arrange- 
ment except that it has never been attempted. . , 

As I have argued elsewhere, the size of the university is limited 
by its ability to conduct an examination. If this consideration is 
disregarded all kinds of problems arise. The only logical thing 
to do is never to permit a university to cross the hmit of ten 
• to fifteen thousand. In this context, the university is to be inter- 
preted as an institutional device which regulates and conducts 
examinations. There are other aspects of the work of the univer- 
sity too but those need not be referred to here. The basic point 
which is sought to be established here is that in a system where 
examinations have to be held by a central agency, it is adminis- 
tratively stupid and academically unwise to go beyond the number 
which can be efficiently handled. Today “ 3""; 

tion is such an elaborate and long drawn out affair that Mce t 
rhythm of work is broken for any reason it takes months to get 
back to it. on the contrary, the administrative arra^— 
should be so flexible and so effective that even if tai^d of a 
mishap occurs it should be possible to set up a fresh examination 

within a week or ten "days. thinkimi 

. All these are thoughts calculated to stimulate ^^ar thinking 
on the subject. The tragedy of the situation is that 
numbers is so great and the state of the ' 

ized that most people oscillate between two extreme attiffi^^^^^ 

A large number think that nothing can e , 

advocate such ideal solutions that they ° 

sociological and academic constraints under ' * 

is operating. What is required to bring “’>7. f 
thing within the ability of the academies. That these chang 
will not be particularly radical and i so obvfou 

which need not be argued about too much. ,7^' , 7^,0 aTopt 
that it hardly needs any discussion. M To 

the attitude that no change is possible ft has to be 

condemn oneself. Some change is possi . teachers as 

rational, realistic and attuned to the ^on” onhis atproach 
iVbettritmaTbT described as enlightened pragmatism. 

Ill 

With regard to internal assessment the situation may be under- 
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number of credits. As soon as a student has cleared a certain part 
of the examination he accumulates a certain number of credits. 
These keep on piling up. When the required number of credits 
has been reached the student may be said to have finished his 
course. There is nothing mysterious or unsettling about this 
system. So many universities in the woVld are following it so 
very successfully that there is no reason why Indian universities 
should find it difficult to adopt this system. The crucial problem 
in regard to the conduct of examinations however is the over- 
centralization of administrative arrangements. 

One may legitimately ask why must everything be so centralized? 
Why must every student answer the same question paper and sit 
in the same examination? Why is it not possible for a university 
to centralize setting of question papers but decentralize the actual 
conduct of examinations? Once the proposal to have a bank of 
questions is accepted there would be hardly any problem in 
having a large number of question papers set. Probably all that^ 
a paper-setter would have to do would be to indicate which parti- 
cular questions should be included in a particular paper. Not 
only that, there is a strong case for having different sets of questions 
in the same question paper, each more difficult than the other. 
Let a student select which particular set of questions he is going to 
answer. Students should not, however, be permitted to select 
some questions from one set and some from another thereby 
creating a muddle. As long as the same degree is given to students 
(and this is already being done in several places), there should not 
be much of a problem. Only some students by virtue of their 
having chosen the more difficult question papers would be assumed 
to have given a better account of themselves. All these are issues 
which can be tackled once the existing rigidity and over-centrali- 
zation of examinations is loosened up. As long as we operate in 
the straitjacket which has gripped higher education in our country 
for over a century, none of these questions can even be considered. 

In concrete terms, the centralized system of examinations means 
that the application of a candidate for being allowed to sit in 
the examination, allotment of his roll number, allocation of a seat 
to him in an examination centre and all other details connected 
with the actual operation of the examination are handled by the 
central university office. It should not be difficult to have a 
number of sub-offices which can.be entrusted with these various 
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our situation is to have a system in which both internal and external 
marking balance and support each other. No one is advancing 
the proposition, for instance, that as in the American system 
there shall be total assessment by the teacher. Even the most 
vigorous advocates of internal assessment in our country do not 
insist on the abolition of external assessment. All that they em- 
phasize is that the tyranny of the external examination should be 
diluted, and the way to do it is to introduce internal assessment. 
It is not necessary to dilate upon these difficulties any further 
except to say that in our country we have to evolve a new system. 
This system should take into account the unmistakable public 
confidence in external examinations and at the same time integrate 
internal assessment with external assessment. 

The only way to overcome these numerous difficulties is to adopt 
the system of relative ranking rather than absolute assessment. 
Relative ranking is hardly practised anywhere in our country. 
What is generally done is to award absolute marks on a percen- 
tage basis in relation to a certain hypothetical scale indicating 
pass, second division and first division at a given poin . ven 
grading is not resorted to because this is a systeni to w 
people are not accustomed. But relative ranking is almost 
unheard of. In educational terms, its importance was 
by the Education Commission which writing in 1966 observed as 
follows: 

A system of grading must be such as to bring out whether 
a student belongs, say to the top 20% ^ f 

bottom 20%. It is strongly 7 " is 

present system of examinations and classifyi g 
continued, it should be supplemented 
certificate, the relative grading of 
point scale. Grade ‘A' would mean 

top 20% of those who have been successful at the examination. 

It is time that this recommendation education 

Sion was resurrected and, p^posed is 

of the internal assessment system. whatever 

something like this: ‘-hers should mnk then 

be the number in n}ass, - Lir relative ranking 

to insist upon here is that sluaems a t 
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stood in this perspective. In institutions where internal assess- 
ment works satisfactorily, it -very definitely contributes to the fact 
that those institutions maintain very good standards. The real 
problem, however, is in regard to the other type of institutions 
where either this system has not been tried at all for fear that things 
may go out of control or, worse still, in those institutions which 
have tried this system and then abandoned it because it did not • 
work satisfactorily. In fact the latter type of institutions behave 
like those who have been bitten once and are therefore shy to make 
a second attempt. A fresh look at the problem is therefore 
necessary. 

Wherever internal assessment has been introduced in our univer- 
sities, the normal thing to do has been to allocate a certain percen- 
tage of marks for internal assessment. This system is defective 
in one crucial respect. Marks are given on an absolute basis 
by the teacher and if his assessment is erratic or biased or question- 
able in any way, there is hardly a remedy available to the student. 
Occasionally there are cases when a teacher’s assessment is 
challenged. If it is only an individual protesting, he seldom can 
get redress. But when it assumes the nature of a mass protest, 
the authorities have to respond. In the very nature of things this 
can happen but rarely. Therefore on the whole, however unaccept- 
able it might be to them, students have to accept the teacher’s 
assessment. All this is said from the point of view of students 
which is very material. The system of internal assessment cannot 
succeed unless it is fully acceptable to students. The fact that 
quite a number of teachers regard it as an unwelcome chore is not 
under discussion here. Important though it is, this issue can be 
taken up separately. 

Then there is the further question of how these marks are to be 
interpreted? Are they to be combined with the marks awarded 
by the external examiner? Or, are they to be regarded as raw 
marks and combined with external assessment according to some 
mathematical formula? Or, are they not to be combined with 
external assessment at all and are to be shown independently as 
recommended by the Education Commission? Is the marks sheet 
also to carry the information that the student belonged to a 
, particular college or a department? There is a whole host of 
questions to be answered here. It cannot be claimed that any 
university has solved them satisfactorily. The real problem in 
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For ono thing it is mathematically neater and therefore easier to 
operate For another thing, and this is more important, the new 
system can be made to function effectively only if substantial 
weightage is given to internal assessment. Should the 
Je Tower than 50 per cent it is not likely to have the regulatory 

effect that it is desired to have. ,,icc»ss- 

(e) The system of internal assessment can be enforced succ ss 

fully when one precondition is satisfied: that cveryt 

subieet to inspection. In other words, whatever m dterm tests 
are held the scripts arc returned which ' Jj°a4ers 

students to discuss the details of their assessment ^7 
Similarly whatever assessment is arrived at is notihed on 

ver necessary. Furthermore, so as to ^^®downin 

board as well as systematic the university Xuir- 

advanee how many short duration tests ^ ^"^d be 

ed to take in a term and how many P P. . j (,ne test 

required to write. Possibly one paper pe All this will 

per month would be accepted as a " 

have to be worked out in advance. More tto that, «rtajn^^^^ 

acceptable to almost all gut how this formula 

So far so good, some P=ople migh ay^ But how 

is to be applied in the ease of L?people. The 

is a legitimate question that mg ^ , „,j ted colleges. The 
answer is simple, particularly in respect of affimted eo 
unit for the purposes of calculation - not 

students of that class who are comp ^ speciBc 

students in another class or in a students taking up a subject 

. example, if in college X the number 56. the 

like economics or chemistry at e respect of these 56. 

ranking order has to be given y t^ candidates is received, it is 

When the external score of the Whoever stands first 

rearranged in terms of their rantang ^^ 

in internal assessment will get the “ jj. „r.mber of 

in external marking. And '“r^ nipetition is only amongst 

students in a certain class IS sn^all. the comp 

them. If the essence of this formula is that 

competition is amongst ^ particular teacher are 

all those students who are yi . ^dative ability. It is his 
to be asssessed by him in terms of their relat.v 
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and not lOO-point scale marks. The next step is to translate the 
ranking order into absolute marks. This can be done best of all by 
placing exclusive reliance on the assessment carried out by the 
external examiner. Whatever be the marks awarded in external 
assessment these are automatically translated into absolute marks 
in the same relative order as had been determined by the internal 
teacher. After this, the marks received from both sources, exter- 
nal as well as internal, are combined. The formula can be ex- 
pressed in mathematical terms as follows: 


1 

Roll 

No. 

2 

External 

Marks 

3 

Ranking 

Order 

4 

Relative 
Ranking 
in Internal 
Assessment 

5 
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7 
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1 
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8 

9 

12 
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7 

5 
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6 

34 

2 

3 

30 

64 

2 

7 

21 

7 

8 

14 

35 

6 

8 
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9 

10 

12 

24 

8 

9 

24 

6 

7 

21 

45 

5 

10 

26 

4 

6 

24 

50 

4 


N.B. These calculations arc based on the assumption that the total 
number of marks is 100 out of which 50 are allocated to the external 
examination and 50 are reserved for internal assessment. 


Five explanations may be offered in this connection: 

(а) The ranking order obtained at the external examination 
may not be exactly the same as in terms of internal assessment. 
In certain cases there may even be wide variations. 

(б) When relative ranking is converted into absolute marks, the 
ranking order followed is that of the external examination. 

(c) Though this may lead to a certain reordering of ranking in 
the total score, it underlines in an important way both the primacy 
of external marking and internal assessment without in any serious 
way undermining the importance of either. 

(d) The formula can operate best when the distribution between 
- external marking and internal assessment is in the ratio of 50 : 50. 
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pampered; he may have personality problems or some other 
awkward attribute of character. But as long as other students 
in the class are convinced that the teacher is being fair and objec- 
tive in his assessment, an individuars sense of dissatisfaction will 
not tell upon the efhcacy of the formula adversely. 

What is totally missing in today’s teaching situation is this 
element of mutual answerability. The teacher is not answerable 
to the student except in the wider sense of the term. The 
academic situation being what it is, this feeling of answerability 
seldom gets to the point where a teacher feels that he owes it to 
his students to do his best. He could have been answerable to 
his colleagues insofar as they represent a body of professional 
opinion. But professional consciousness is so weak and inelfec- 
tual in our country that even to refer to it appears to be an exercise 
in irony. In this situation the only person to whom he feds 
answerable is some administrative authority above him; it may be 
the head of the department or it may be the principal. To satisfy 
them is so easy. All that they can insist upon — and they do not 
do so very rigorously— is that the teacher has met his class. What 
is transacted in the class and to what extent the teacher imparts 
knowledge and awakens in his students the hunger for further 
knowledge are questions that are neither asked nor answered. 

Subject as they are to the kind of social and political pressures 
with which we are familiar, it would be idle to expect the students 
to express an opinion about the quality of teaching imparted to 
them. Occasionally they do so, but their reasons are seldom 
academic. As a matter of fact they have not been equipped with 
that kind of knowledge and sensitivity which would enable them 
to sit in judgment on their teachers. To be able to do that a 
student must be performing at a fairly high level of competence 
and, what is more, must be committed to the ideal of scholarship. 
Our academic situation neither provides for nor enables the 
students to have such attitudes. The upshot therefore is a feeling 
of disenchantment and cynicism with whatever is done in 
colleges and universities. 

While it would be too much to claim that this situation can be 
changed in any miraculous way by the introduction of this formula, 
at least one minor claim may be made on its behalf. Once the 
formula is adopted and enforced, it Vr'iH be diflicult both for 
teachers and students to be indiffercnt to what the other docs. 
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assessment which is to determine where a particular student is to 
be placed in relation to others. The other students are no longer 
in potential but in direct competition with one another. It is this 
kind of relationship alone between the teacher and the student 
which will ensure the success of the scheme. 

A serious objection to the formula proposed can be that the 
abilities tested through internal assessment arc not of the same 
kind as abilities tested through an external examination. In this 
situation, to displace the rank secured by a student in internal 
assessment by the rank secured through an external examination 
is neither just nor academically defensible. It must be 
acknowledged that there is some force in this contention and 
probably this is the single biggest argument against its adoption. 
But the argument is not decisive enough for the formula to be 
rejected outright. While a certain amount of academic 
imbalance will be imported into the overall assessment, it may not 
be substantial enough to modify the total result. Secondly, and 
this is infinitely more important, this formula has the potential 
for transforming the situation so radically as to promise a kind 
of breakthrough which may be described in these words. 

This formula locks both the teachers and the students into a 
teaching situation where each one concerned would be required 
to function as he should function. According to this formula, 
while ranking the students it would be obligatory upon the teacher 
to see that he should not only do justice but should also seem to 
be doing so. One student may be brilliant but erratic while 
another student may be steady and hardworking. How is he to 
decide their respective merits? Whatever instrument of measure- 
ment he adopts, it will have to be a fine and sensitive one so that 
nothing relevant is left out and nothing extraneous is ahowed to 
intrude. After all, the teacher will have to explain and defend the 
reasons for his judgment. His reasons will therefore have to be 
objective, quantifiable and verifiable. The one thing that he can- 
not afford to do is to be subjective. The moment he does so, he 
would be challenged. 

When it comes to students, each of them will be looking, 
hawk-eyed, at each step taken by the teacher. If, for instance, 
a student is placed at No. 2 imtead of No. 1 he would want satis- 
faction as to the reasons for it. He may not be the kind of student 
who can be easily satisfied; he may be somewhat narcissistic or 

1 
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Every student would closely watch how the other students are being 
assessed because such assessment would be intimately and directly 
connected with his ultimate performance. For teachers too it 
would be difficult to become complacent, irregular or casual. 
Today there is no institutional mechanism which can prevent him 
from going wrong or indeed regulate the rhythm of his academic 
functioning. As already stated, it is only in the administrative 
sense that a teacher is answerable and nothing is easier than to 
evade that kind of answerability. But once he is answerable to 
students in the manner described above he will have to perform 
regularly, objectively and conscientiously. The students will see 
to it, and he will have little choice except to function in terms of 
the demands made upon him. 

This formula does not cover everything relating to the examina- 
tion system. There are issues like grades being better than marks, 
the technique of assessment in external examinations and such 
other matters which have not been referred to at all. It is not 
that these matters are unimportant but because these are matters 
of detail. The focus throughout the argument has been on those 
issues which are basic to an understanding of the problem and 
which therefore cannot be sidestepped. 

Nor is there anything sacrosanct or inflexible about the formula. 
The few minor objections to it that can be thought of can be met 
without sacrificing its fundamentals. As long as the basic frame- 
work of the formula is preserved, any number of changes to 
improve or refine it can be made. What is sought to be established 
just now is that the solution proposed will create a teaching and 
examining situation which will be totally different from what 
obtains today. In particular, two results will follow: one, a 
teaching situation will have been created whereby neither the 
students nor the teachers will be able to relax at any time of the 
year; and two, the unity of instruction and assessment will have 
been fully established. In consequence, the existing rigidities 
of the system will be loosened up and the stagnant situation that 
prevails in most institutions will get substantially modified. 

IV 

Two things may be said in conclusion. Despite what quite a 
number of people say to the contrary, the fact remains that the 
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intelligence tests are not tests of “mere memory. ) In 1942, 
through a combination of circumstances, the College Entrance 
Examination Board in the U.S.A. began to shift to purely objecUve 
type examinations and other forms of modern educational testing. 
The results were dramatic. Alden Dunham, formerly Director 
of Admissions of Princeton University, italicizes this sentence m 
a recent article on college admissions: “There is no doubt whatso- 
ever that the current form of the College Board tests has been a 
major factor in promoting social mobility in the United Stales. 
The older board examinations had been much like those of most 


Indian matriculation boards. They were essay-type examina- 
tions. The students from superior schools were specifically 
coached on how to pass these examinations and those from 
ordinary schools usually failed. Furthermore students from 
upper socio-economic levels, who had been brought up y e uc 
parents, had the linguistic fluency necessary to do well m the 
traditional essay-type examinations— those rom P°®'' 
educated homes did not. But when ‘ writing ® * answer 
English” was replaced by “thinking and choosing the best answer 
from among those listed”, this linguistic handicap wa largH^ 
undercut. (This is not to deny the importance 
-but that should be measured in “a— - o«age, not 
of mathematics or economics.) « was . 

surprise of many— that there were very ""any 
physics, chemistry, history, civics, '^'’O 'vem able to show then 
abflity on the new-type tests as they had not ^ 
old. In a word, if we believe that ^^““‘'onal opport^yj^d 
university admissions) should bas^ on m^^^ 
than on socio-economic status, me ne 

demonstrated their value. cnpnftmc sav. 

There Were other advantages as well. Ins frantically 

10 per cent of his time thinking and 9 ^ pgj. 

trying to write down his indicating the results 

cent in thinking and less than though it is 

of his discriminant ‘binking. (S .^^ay-type test is 

an exaggeration of course, that t efficiency of 

primarily a measure of physical s ^ ^ f (aking several 

examinations was greatly rrtnccvn Ahimn, 

' E. AMcn Dunham, “A Revolution in 
Weekly, 15 Nov. 1966. 



Modern Educational Testing: 

Relevance to India 

A. Edwin Harper, JR- 


A few years ago the author had the privilege of visiting 
psychologists and educators in half a dozen East and South Asian 
countries. He found that in the fields of educational and voca- 
tional guidance, and in the development of aptitude, ability, and 
achievement tests, we in India are, by a wide margin, the leader in 
this part of the world. And yet in what we call “examination 
reform”— which, in many ways, is an applied aspect of the 
specialities mentioned above — we in India are the most backward 
of all. We have the knowledge and ability for good educational 
testing. Why has it not been appUedl 
The use of examinations for selection was an invention of the 
Chinese, more than two thousand years ago. But it was not until 
the beginning of the twentieth century that scientific thinking and 
methods began to be applied to the assessment of human intelli- 
gence. The first modern individual intelligence tests began in 
France about 1905. The group intelligence test, for large-scale 
evaluation, received its first large development under the pressures 
of the recruitment drives in America in the First World War. 
Shortly after that it came to be realized that the same objective 
methods which were used to assess intelligence could also be 
applied to measuring scholastic aptitude, ability, and achievement. 
(Those who think that “objective examinations” measure only 
memory and not thinking should ponder their origin — surely 
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ficant. If all students only guessed, then one-fourth would ^ess 
right and three-fourth would guess wrong, just by chance. Thus 
the maximum that any student can get just by guessing is on the 
average, 25 per cent. So a student who knows nothing cannot 
possibly pass. In practice, however, students guess on only 
L quesdons. Since only one-fourth of these few w.l be right 
just by chance, this has little effect on their marks. F^he more 
even this effect can be largely eliminated by ^ f “ 

correction. This correction formula reduces the marks on the 

"‘^^‘‘"“'Sections often ™sed to o^ve-^ 
examinations have equally simple . 

’ incidentally, the superiority of objective over 
tions does not lie primarily in the 
which they can be marked. It lies, ra her, i 
' more questions can be asked in a covered that the 

entire course (rather than just parts of it) can .-ther than just 

spout things memorized from a boo . nf Questions, 

judgment eliminated. The writing of a large number of quesh^ 

and selecting the best for the test, requires ^ 

skilled judgment. The only jpqqJs all candidates 

applied toexaminationwntmg.»dtherforeaffec^^^ 

equally. In the marking of ^ ^ and is applied 

other hand, judgment varies from examination, 

differently to different candidates m e under- 

Another widespread belief among those who do nor y 

2 Divide the number of nom the number 

the number of choices per question, question, one-quarter 

right. If there are five suggested answer to ew 

of the number wrong is suhtracte answers to sixty and 

that out of 100 question a cucssed, the average student 

guesses the remaining forty. Of the y the rest wrong, 
would get one-fifth or eight ’ jyrong 

^ 32 (total gucsscd=40) 


Answers known 

Answers guessed 

Totals ^ 

Subtract 1/4 of Wrong^32/4-“S 

60 


32 . 


1 answers known 


CORRECTED SCORE 
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weeks the American matriculation examination is now completed 
in a single day. At the same time its validity, as measured against 
subsequent university marks, has substantially increased. Thus, 
the time formerly wasted in examining can now go into educating 
which, rather than examining, should be considered the prime 
purpose of the university. (Is it? Someone has said, “India has 
no educational system— only an examination system.”) 

We do not mean to imply that in America only so-called objec- 
tive tests are used. All types of examination questions have their 
place. However in large-scale public examinations, in England 
as well as in America, the efficiency of modem educational testing 
methods is more and more considered to outweigh whatever 
limited advantages the traditional examination may be thought 
to have. 

What are these “objective-type” tests? Most Indian students 
have at one time or another studied Wordworth’s “The World 
is Too Much With Us”. Try this question; from among the 
possible answers given, you are to select the one best answer. 

In the line “The world is too much with us; late and soon”, 
“the world” refers to; 

(o) the earth on wlrich we live. 

(b) the other countries of the world. 

(c) heaven. 

(d) a spirit of materialism. 

This question appeared in an English examination in our college 
in India. We did statistical analysis of the results (one of the 
incidental advantages of this type of examination), and found that 
almost all of the best students (as judged by their total marks on 
120 questions answered in two hours) had selected answer D. 
Of the weak students, on the other hand, more than twice as many 
selected A as D. The weak students had only read the words 
literally, and so they chose the literal answers. Only the best 
students had understood the poem as a whole, and applied that 
understanding to their interpretation of this isolated line. What 
is required to pass this question is not just book knowledge of 
English Poetry— it is poetic understanding and appreciation. 

It is obvious that objective-type questions can measure more 
than mere memory. But how about the possibility that students 
answer correctly just by guessing? Some students, of course, 
do get the answer by guessing. But this proportion is not sign;- 
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is how to predict how well a student will do in his course. 
Traditional methods-high school board marks, interviews- 
have often proved notoriously unreliable. The fadure rate in 
universities would not be nearly so high if these marks actually 
predicted welt. Even where the marks of some boards do seem 
to be more reliable, institutions are faced with selecting students 
who have appeared under several different boards, with no 
commonly accepted standard. Thus many institutions now con- 
duct their own admission tests. However all too often these 
examinations are of the same old inefficient, expensive, unreliable 
type as the higher secondary boards are using. 

It is here that modem educational testing methods can have their 
most useful impact: (a) They can easily reduce three ays o 
examinations to a single day of five or six hours, and several weeks 
of marking examinations to a day or .two. (6) At the same time, 
they can significantly increase the reliability and validity of the 

selection process. . , , _ 

Two types of tests are commonly used for modem selection 
methods; (a) Scholastic or academic aptitude tests, which are 
related to what used to be called “intelligence tests . u ei 
purpose is more specific. They attempt to measure e 
of development of those abilities which are most basic for high 
education: the ability to understand, use, and reamn with words 
and the ability to think in quantitative terms. ^ ^ ^ f 

or attainment tests, which attempt to measure knowledge, under- 
standing, thin'king, problem solving, in specific academic fields 
Using multiple-choice questions, a test with fifty ques ions 
answered in 45 minutes, will often cover more than ‘wo 
papers of the traditional type, in the same su ject. u o 
achievement testing, the trend is away from questions based on a 
specific curriculum. Rather, the most modem of these tests 
attempt to measure developed abilities to t in • ’ 

stand in a particular academic 1 n] 

knowledge and understanding of a specified o S' ° --eHict- 
it is because of this that they are increasingly successful P 
ingfuture achievement-which, after all. is the cmx of the selection 

'"toed' on both foreign and Indian research oxperi="«> 
things we know: (a) that modem educationa ^ 

tude and achievement) are better selection instruments than 
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stand modern testing methods is that objective-type examinations 
may be relevant to elementary school education, and may possibly 
be useful in some high school subjects, but have no applicability 
to higher education. The facts are quite to the contrary. The 
use of objective examinations at the university level is spreading 
steadily in both England and America, and where numbers are 
large they are not only used for admission to postgraduate 
studies, but even, in such fields as medicine and law, for certi- 
fication at the highest postgraduate levels. In India they have 
been quite successfully used in selecting M.A. and M.Sc. graduates 
for further study. 


RELEVANCE TO INDIA 

All that we have said thus far may sound radically new to many 
of our readers. Yet there have been close to a hundred research 
articles on this subject published in India already ! (See references 
at the end of this chapter.) A great deal of experimentation has 
been carried out, and the applicability of these scientific methods 
of educational testing to Indian conditions has been proved again 
and again. The tragedy, perhaps, is that most of this research 
is buried in technical journals of limited circulation. The use 
which has been made of modem educational testing methods in 
India is apparently quite unknown to the vast majority of college 
professors in the country. 

Beside? assessing classroom achievement, there are three major 
uses of educational tests which have been used successfully in 
India: selection, placement, and guidance. A fourth may soon 
be added: maintenance of standards. 

1. Selection 

It is time that we begin to substitute selective admission for 
selective graduation.® When educational facilities are limited, 
every potential failure who is admitted implies that a potentially 
successful student has been denied a seat in the university. Not 
only are human beings thus being deprived of their potential for 
full development, but also the money spent educating a student 
who fails his finals may be largely wasted. The problem, of course, 
3 1 am indebted to Dr. K. K. Anand, of the Indian Institute of 
Management, Ahmedabad, for this particularly felicitous phrase. 
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and, indeed, indicates avery good level of prediction and accuracy 

” feverarhistitutions (Baroda, Mysore, Agra, Sagar) have deve- 
loped teacher aptitude tests, which correlate with later results at 
arLnd 0.50. The selection tests used for the 
the Bengal Library Association predict later examina 
with a coefficient of correlation of 0.62, while thcjelect.on tests 
for the indian Statistical Institute’s M. Stat. 
as high as 0.72 with later results. The "^of 

meat, Ahmedabad, found that a Scholastic Aptitude J^t of 
Quantitative Reasoning alone was a bc“er predictor of ater m^ 

than high school division, prc-university division degree ffiv.s.on 

with previous academic record or rank m e o*® Ouidance and 
job than either alone. The Institute of Voca i , je 

Selection (Government of Maharashtra) su le i,-. but when 

test. The correlation was 0.49 with 
intermediate division was combined with the f 

the correlation with first year marks was . ^[y 

the Indian Statistical Institute in Calcutta "f/^tisdes 
division M.Scs in were based 

selected had been second and even ‘h'^ divisioners^ How w 

did they do? Of the 1955 group, «>;■* ^eir ffitTmportlnt 
divisioners only, 46 per cent did wc 

examination; of the 1956 group, 74 Pccc achievement) 

addition of educational tests (bot “P ‘ ^ divisioners who 

allowed the Institute to select second 

were of better quality than .‘^‘^g^jiaal College, not only 

record alone. At the Vellore Chris -.l previous division better 
was the combination of ‘ three-day interview and 

than either alone, but the cf ^ d^y^ ^ 

personality testing procedure lai ^j^juits 

0.63. Incidentally, this correlation was 
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traditional examination methods; {b) that when aptitude tests are 
combined with school marks (or rank in class), the combination 
produces better selections than either alone ; (c) that on the average, 
objective type examinations are approximately six times as effi- 
cient as the traditional type; (d) and that the validity of any 
selection instrument or method will vary from institution to insti- 
tution, and even from year to year in the same institution. 

To document these important statements fully would require a 
book; but within the space of an article they can at least be illus- 
trated, from Indian research and experience. 

(a) Modern educational tests can improve the selection of students 
for higher studies. Vellore Christian Medical College has perhaps 
had longer experience with this type of testing than any other 
institution of higher education in India. In the initial years, 
the shift to the new methods for selecting students resulted in a 
26 per cent reduction in the number of years lost (through detain* 
ments) per hundred students. The figures show that “with a 
given amount of facilities and finance, a little better than four 
more students per hundred are being given a medical education 
since these modem selection methods were substituted for the 
older ones.”^ Similarly, there was a 27 per cent reduction in the 
number of papers failed per student. The improvement was 
primarily in the quality of second and third division candidates 
admitted, but even the number of intermediate first divisioners 
who later did poorly was reduced. 

T. P. Lcle and his colleagues administered a university entrance 
test at Baroda. A year later the correlation® of these marks with 
first year science results was 0.68, with arts it was 0.54, and with 
general science it was 0.74. The last of these is near the level at 
which two different intelligence tests will correlate with each other, 

* Carman, Naomi H., Paul, Joy C, Harper, A. Edwin, Jr., Das Gupta, 
B., and Sangal, S. P. “A Note on the Validity of A Medical College 
Selection Programme.” Sankhya: The Indian Journal of Sfaiistics. 
Scries B, 1962, 223-244. 

s The “coefficient of correlation” is used here as a measure of the 
relationship between selection scores and final marks. The detailed 
interpretation of this coefficient is a technical matter beyond the scope 
of this paper. (Readers not familiar with it may refer to any textbook 
on educational and psychological statistics.) Suffice it to say that the 
coefficient varies from 0 (no relationship at all) to 1.00 (a perfect 
relatioDsbip). 

\ 
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and, indeed, indicates avery good level of prediction andaccuracy 

of selection. „ . , 

Several institutions (Baroda, Mysore, Agra, Sagar) have deve- 
loped teacher aptitude tests, which correlate with later results at 
around 0.50. The selection tests used for the training course of 
the Bengal Library Association predict later examination resu s 
with a coefficient of correlation of 0.62, while the selection tests 
for the Indian Statistical Institute’s M. Stat. course have ^^r^ e 
as high as 0.72 with later results. The Indian Institute of Manage- 
ment, Ahmedabad, found that a Scholastic Aptitude Test of 
Quantitative Reasoning alone was a better predictor of later marks 
than high school division, pre-university division, degree d"'* ’ 

and their own interview ratings. The Indian Institute o 8 

ment, Calcutta had similar results with a more extensive batt y 

of selection tests. , .... 

( 6 ) Prediction of later marks (and hence se ecnon) « 

•when various measures are combind. Generally, t e co 
of both objective educational tesU (aptitude and achievement) 
with previous academic record or rank in class does a much better 
job than either alone. The Institute of Vocational Guidance and 
Selection (Government of Maharashtra) studied a me 'UU 
test. The correlation was 0.49 with first year mar s, u 
intermediate division was combined with the selection tes ^^^055 
the correlation with first year marks was raised to 0 . . ^ 

the Indian Statistical Institute in Calcutta admitted <>“7 
division M.Scs in mathematics or first division B.Scs in statistics 
to its advanced course. In 1956, when admissions^ 
on both aptitude tests and previous division, one-thir o ose 
selected had been second and even third divisioners. o'V we 
did they do? Of the 1955 group, which was made up of first 
divisioners only, 46 per cent did well on their first impor an 
examination; of the 1956 group, 74 percent did well. Thus the 
addition of educational tests (both aptitude and achievement) 
allowed the Institute to select second and third divisioners who 
were of better quality than the first divisioners taken on ac^emic 
record alone. At the Vellore Christian Medical College,^! only 
was the combination of aptitude tests with previous division better 
than cither alone, but the addition of a three-day int^imv and 
personality testing procedure raised the correlation fr^m 0.55 to 
0.63. Incidentally, this correlation was wiUi the ^mal results 
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traditional examination methods; (6) that when aptitude tests are 
combined with school marks (or rank in class), the combination 
produces better selections than either alone; (c) that on the average, 
objective type examinations are approximately six times as effi- 
cient as the traditional type; (d) and that the validity of any 
selection instrument or method will vary from institution to insti- 
tution, and even from year to year in the same institution. 

To document these important statements fully would require a 
book; but within the space of an article they can at least be illus- 
trated, from Indian research and experience. 

(n) Modern educational tests can improve the selection of students 
for higher studies. Vellore Christian Medical College has perhaps 
had longer experience with this type of testing than any other 
institution of higher education in India. In the initial years, 
the shift to the new methods for selecting students resulted in a 
26 per cent reduction in the number of years lost (through detain- 
ments) per hundred students. The figures show that “with a 
given amount of facilities and finance, a little better than four 
more students per hundred are being given a medical education 
since these modem selection methods were substituted for the 
older ones.’’* Similarly, there was a 27 per cent reduction in the 
number of papers failed per student. The improvement was 
primarily in the quality of second and third division candidates 
admitted, but even the number of intermediate first divisioners 
who later did poorly was reduced. 

T. P. Lele and his colleagues administered a university entrance 
test at Baroda. A year later the correlation® of these marks with 
first year science results was 0.68, with arts it was 0.54, and with 
general science it was 0.74. The last of these is near the level at 
which two different intelligence tests will correlate with each other, 

* Carman, Naomi H., Paul, Joy C., Harper, A. Edwin, Jr , Das Gupta, 
B., and Sangal, S. P. “A Note on the Validity of A Medical College 
Selection Programme." Sankhya: The Indian Journal of Statistics, 
Series B, 1962, 223-244. 

* The “coefficient of correlation" is used here as a measure of the 
relationship between selection scores and final marks. The detailed 
interpretation of this coefficient is a technical matter beyond the scope 
of this paper. (Readers not familiar with it may refer to any textbook 
on educational and psychological statistics.) Suffice it to say that the 
coefficient varies from 0 (no relationship at all) to 1.00 (a perfect 
relationship). 
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can be covered as in a five-question essay examination. In fact 
the usual objective examination of two-to-three-hour duration 
contains 200 to 300 items which would correspond with twelve 
to eighteen essay questions. Thus, the objective examination 
can cover a broader spectrum of knowledge than the essay examin- 
ation in the same time period and, therefore, is the examination 
of choice when this is desired.**^ In India, similar translations 
of essay to objective questions have been done by Vidya Sagar 
Misra of the University of Allahabad and others. 

Several studies, including at least one done in India, have shown 
that even essay-writing ability — as measured by a series of essays 
written in college — can be predicted better with a half-hour 
objective test of “knowledge of English usage” than with an 
essay-writing examination of the same length. The Indian 
study, done in 1955 when English was stiil a medium of instruction, 
merely asked students to recognize errors in English. For exarap e 
in the following sentences, write in the brackets the num er o 
the section in which an error occurs: /• ^ 

X, The box/which he maded/broke. NO ERROR C ) 

1 2 3 ^ 

Y. The man/went walking/in the woods NO ERROR ( ) 

I 2 3 ■ 1, • 

The answer to the first item is ”2” while for the second, 
a correct sentence, it is “4”. There were other types o ques i , 
also, requiring the student to select the best from severa a 


native possible corrections. . ru-ffpr 

‘ So far, we have discussed efficiency basically in terms o 
(more accurate and more complete) measurement per 
time. But it shows up in other, more qualitative way • 
Studies in India (particularly those of H. J. -jna- 

perhaps 25 per cent of all those who “fail” in our pu 
tions fail because of the unreliability of the 
because of actual lack of merit. Thus it is often e ex 
system, not the unlucky candidate, which has ac ua y 
Objective-type tests can be used to reduce the amount oM. 
taken in examining (which is what is done in 
However, if we are willing to continue examinations 
length of time as presently, then the use of object, ve-type question ^ 
’ Moor, Robert A. “Methods of ExamttiinB Students m Mcdic 
Jnurral of Modicot Education, January 1934. 
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.IMing eic) are appro.imaify si. time. ^ « ' to 

— 

range of three or four up to ten or twelve m.ght be more descrip- 
tive. But as an average, six seems as accurate as any. 

The writer first heard of this particular figure two decades ago 
from Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, India’s 
cian. Professor Mahalanobis had experimented with o'’J=™7 
examinations many years earlier, when he was teaching P y*' 
at Presidency College in Calcutta, and had found them to 
approximately six times as efficient as traditional examinations. 
The writer also heard an American expert state that it would tare 
eighteen to twenty-four hours of traditional essay-type Englisn 
examinations to reach the reliability of a single three-hour objective 
examination in that subject— a ratio of about six or eight to one. 
Many other studies have compared the two types, both in terms o 
increased reliability and validity, and also in terms of increased 


coverage. 

Tn a brilliant paper a professor of pathology in an American 
medical college, Robert A. Moore, translated an actual essay-type 
question into a series of objective questions. He showed in detai 
how everything covered by this single traditional type medica 
college examination question in pathology — knowledge, recogni- 
tion of differences, description of changes, understanding ot 
mechanisms — can be covered in seventeen objective-type questions. 
“If we assume that this one example is an average, this means that 
with 17 times five, or 85 objective questions, the same materia 

® Y is probably impossible to measure how good a doctor each 
student actually becomes. Brilliant student A is offered a foreign 
scholar^ip for postgraduate studies, but he refuses it because he wants 
to serveYC poor in India’s villages. The scholarship is then offered 
to studenVB, who accepts, finally settles abroad, and becomes a world- 
famous su\^on, while A’s name remains unknown beyond his district 
hospital, is more “successful”? 
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the same institution. In the U-S-A., wto ^ 

widely used for selection the same s^o.astm J 

show validities varying froin 0 concepts of education, 

universities. This may reflect diffe ent concepts o^ 

and therefore different types of a y T studies in India 
different institutions. More s“'T>ns>nB V. C ^ 

have shown that even in the same -"st tution ^e va^ 
selection method may vary „ay be the 

range was from 0.75 to zero. admitted in a parti- 

function of the possible that much of it is 

cular year. However, it is at P . ^ examinations, 

due.to the unreliability of college I„ one 

than to any defect inherent in t e se e examination” 

case, an objective rt,y thereafter, these students 

in one paper in several schools. riaoer The correla- 

appeared for the board “arnma ion the same 

.tions between the same object „ . q 25! The reliability 

board examination ranged from + • . determined to be 

...of the objective^examination was ^„,^er books 

quite adequate. ;in board lamination. ^the^^^^ 

from different high schools pro V jt^al decision 

■The point of this section, of <=o«fS > ^ 

about any method of is necessary-both . in 

single experiment. Rcpea s j^proved educa- 

traditional selection methods, and iiUh 

tional tests— before there can s^ow how valid 

enough data buried in mos regi been. Statistical 

traditional selection methods have background 

studies are needed of these a . j educational tests 

that we can assess the possible contribution 
to better selection of students. 

2. Placement . . j be said for grouping 

■ Within certain limits, there is ^ . previous training. In an 

students according to ability an beginners with advanced 

English class, for P,!^irwL,e The faster students 

students can result m ' certainly not able to develop to 

are held back, often bored, f ^ fast for the weakest 
the fullest, while the pace may aW 
students who. not even reachmg the iirsr 
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could greatly reduce the number of candidates unfairly branded 
as “fdlures”. 

It should be added parenthetically that very few experts would 
scrap the present form of questions completely. Rather, they 
would advise a mixed examination, containing both multiple- 
choice and improved traditional-type questions. Each type can 
be used to assess the particular abilities for which it is most 
relevant, thus working towards a much more balanced whole. ' 
Although our discussion is about the use of modem educational 
tests which are externally prepared, perhaps a digression on the 
use of these methods for teacher-made tests in the classroom is 
not entirely irrelevant. The simplicity with which objective 
examinations can be marked makes them very useful for more 
frequent unit tests in the classroom, (Once prepared, they. can 
be used repeatedly. Students should be allowed to look over 
their mistakes, but not to keep the papers. They should be 
studying the course, not old examinations!) More frequent 
testing leads to better study habits. It has also been shown to 
lead to better final examination results. Students who have 
learned once for a unit test, a second time for a terminal, and had 
a third review for a final have a much better grasp of the course 
than those who have only crammed once. 

There is a wide recognition of the need for closer student- 
teacher understanding. Yet any talk of reducing teacher-student 
ratios is probably unrealistic, given the pressure of rising 
population and rising educational aspirations. Objective tests 
do, however, provide at-least some amelioration in this situation, 
(fl) When handed back for study, they provide each individual 
student- with a detailed picture of what his errors in thinking and 
understanding are — a far greater degree of individual help than is 
ever possible for a busy .teacher using traditional-type examina- 
tions. (b) If the teacher (or. the college examinations' office) 
tabulates what questions were missed by large numbers of students, 
he gets a very clear feedback as to what the strengths and. weak- 
nesses of his own teaching have teen, what needs further review, 
and so on. Thus the objective test serves as an instrument. of 
two-way communication in a far more efficient manner than is 
possible with the traditional examination. 

. (d) The validity ' of an educational selection test or method, mil 
vary from institution to institution^ and even from year to year in 
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these particular twenty questions, with the f 

bability that he has heard them exactly ^ 

the correct answer to each of them, we can see that the influence 
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examination should be used as aids to judgm^ 
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and assessments, never alone or . values in a democracy. 
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notice because human judgment IS 

by such irrelevant factors as q^jir introduction into the 

to equalize educational oppor u ' chance to a student who 
selection process can often give a of illness, anxiety, 

has fared poorly in an of examiners, or other 

poor verbal fluency, the un 
irrelevant factors. 
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end up learning virtually nothing. The same is true in other 
subjects. Objective achievement tests form a quick and efficient 
way of finding out the level of understanding a particular student 
has reached in the subject. Wilson College, in Bombay, .uses 
an English placement test to select its students for an intensive 
English course. Isabella Thohum College, Lucknow, has used 
tests in science subjects in this way for several years. A wider 
use of educational tests for placement is overdue. 

3. Maintenance of Standards 

The external examination system in India is supposed to produce 
uniform standards. But in practice, we all know that it does not. 
Certain universities are known to be better than others, but there 
is really no direct way in which they can be compared. One 
problem is that, with the traditional examination system, state- 
ments about relative standards ultimately rest solely on human 
judgment. And human judgment is notoriously fallible. 
There is good reason to believe that even within a single examining 
body, the wide variation in pass percentage from year to year is 
more a reflection of the variability of examiners’ judgments than 
of any actual variation in ability of the candidates examined. 

Objective tests and examinations provide an obvious answer 
to this problem. Human judgment enters heavily into the pre- 
paration of the examination, but the marking and assessment 
are then completely objective. Thus the same examination could 
be administered in a large number of universities, and yet ' be 
marked with a completely uniform standard. What is more likely, 
however, is the use of standardized tests by teachers or department 
heads as a means of assessing their own work, and, if necessary, 
raising their teaching standards to meet a more general norm. 

To maintain standards over a period of years in the same 
institution the satne tests cannot, of course, be repeated. Students 
would learn the answers, and thus get progressively better results. 
However again statistics, that handmaiden of modern psychology 
and educational measurement, comes to our rescue. We have 
already mentioned that even used examinations should not be 
published — students should study the course, not old examination 
questions. Thus out of 200 questions in an examination, it is 
safe to repeat, say twenty of them the next year.* When we 
compound the low probability of a student having heard about 
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Research is needed on all methods of selection educational 
tests, interviews, traditional examination marks, and so on— 
and they should be used only in the light of such research finding, 
not on the basis of arbitrary assumptions as to their reliability 
and validity. 


A PROPOSAL 

The best tests are those which are written by subject-matter 
experts, with the guidance and editorial assistance of an expert 
in educational measurement. Any university, and even a small 
college, can set up an examinations ofiice to promote better 
educational testing. However, the pooling of knowledge and 
facilities has many advantages such as increasing the quality of 
the tests and examinations while at the same time reducing their 
per student cost. 

What is needed is an inter-university cooperative testing service. 
Such an organization would be a voluntary association, serving 
within a single linguistic area. It would provide three -types of 
services: (1) It would operate “secure” selection programmes, 
such as are now used by the Indian Institute of Management, 
Calcutta, and the Vellore Christian Medical College. By “secure” 
we mean that all testing materials remain confidential, and are the 
property of the organization, so that they may be used again with- 
out leakage. The cooperative service would send to all candidates, 
ahead of time, a booklet, describing the tests, giving sample 
questions, telling how to prepare. To keep the actual testing 
materials confidential, the organization would set up testing 
centres^ send out the materiais, have them retunved for marking 
and scaling. The results would then be sent to the colleges or 
institutions, which would be free to make use of them in any way 
they wish in deciding on admissions. (2) The -cooperative service 
would also develop and standardize other tests, which would be 
sold to any qualified user. While these obviously could not be 
•used for selection (where any “leakage” invalidates a test), they 
would be very useful for guidance, placement, and even for informal 
“maintenance of standards” use: In the latter, a teacher of, say, 
psychology, would administer a nationally or regionally standard 
ized test to his own class, to find out how his teaching compares 
with that of other univeryties. 
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colleges aimed at improving aspects of the academic environment. 
In India, these changes have generally been suggested by official 
commissions or committees, although they have originated at 
times from other sources. The discussion focuses on the “main- 
stream” universities — those which follow the original “London 
model” and which enroll some 90 per cent of India’s postsecondary 
students. The newer institutions, such as the Institutes of Techno- 
logy and the various research institutes, have been the most 
innovative, but they have remained outside the main current of 
the universities, precisely because the older institutions have been 
unwilling or unable to change. 

This essay does not deal with the problems of educational plan- 
ning to any major extent, although reform and planning are (or 
should be) linked. As will be noted, planning in higher education 
has not been either very comprehensive or successful in India, 
although it is by no means clear that long-range educational 
planning can be effective in any society.- This essay analyzes 
the process and problems of university reform in India. To 
illustrate the situation in a specific institution, the University of 
Bombay is highlighted as a case study.^ It is not the purpose of 
this essay to denigrate the achievements of Indian higher education 
nor to claim that it has served no useful role in Indian society; 
it rather focuses on some of the problems which the universities 
have themselves identified and the solutions which have been 
proposed. 

Indian higher education exhibits a curious combination of 
organizational stability in the face of rapid growth in recent years 
and substantial unrest from students and, to some extent, faculty. 
The structure of Indian higher education is immersed in the 
coJ<?nia} past. The four origiaal aniversirfes were founded by 
the British in 1857, and the institutions that have emerged since 
have retained a similar organizational pattern. This pattern 
reflects that of the University of London, and until recently has 


2 That educational planning is a difficult and often unsuccessful 
undertaking in both advanced and developing societies is borne out in 
the literature. See especially Jan Tinbergen, Development Planning 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967). 

3 For a more detailed analysis of the University of Bombay, see 
Philip G. Altbach, The University in Transition: An Indian Case Study, 
(Cambridge, Mass. : Schenkman Publishing Co., 1972). 
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innovation,, both in terms of structure and curriculum, has 
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past quarter century, and there has been little clear planning 
based on either the needs of the broader society as defined by 
government in the various five year plans or the wishes of the 
academic community. Rather, layers have been added onto the 
existing university system and occasionally new and innovative 
institutions created without fundamentally altering higher educa- 
tion as a whole. This is as true in terms of curriculum change as 
it is of structural change and growth. The core curriculum for 
the arts and sciences has not changed much, rather new subjects 
have been added and syllabi updated from time to time. Basic 
rethinking or change has, with few exceptions, not occurred. The 
universities have developed in a laissez faire manner despite the 
commitment of the Indian government to planning as the basis 
of economic and social development. 

Higher education has developed in response to “market 
demands,” political pressure, and other external influence since 
Independence. Government reports and ofTicial commissions 
have had some impact on various segments of the universities, 
but in the main they have not determined growth or direction. 
This trend is borne out by Glynn Wood’s study of private colleges 
in Mysore, which shows that individual initiative and public 
demand were more responsible for educational expansion than 
government policy.’ Regional and other pressures have in some 
instances dictated the placement of new universities. In short, 
higher education has resisted planning, evidenced by its continued 
growth despite planners’ pleas that expansion proceed at a slower 
and more orderly pace. Reform has not often been possible 
within most established institutions ofhigher education. Powerful 
groups within the university— faculty, college trustees and manage- 
ments, university administrators, and sometimes students — ■ 
have often opposed reforms because they feared that any innova- 
tion would threaten both their, status and livelihood. Any 
change that might remotely threaten established academic jobs is 
resisted strongly, since employment is difficult to obtain and a 
great premium is placed on job security. Thus, established univer- 
sities have been extremely difficult to change and most of the 


’ Glynn Wood, ‘'Planning University Reform— An Indian Case 
Study”, Comparative Education Review, 16(2); June 72, pp. 268-281. 
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Bombay declined from 192 in 1902 to 170 in 1912. However, 
it rose to 207 by 1922.® The Commission stressed that standards 
of teaching be improved and teaching was actually supposed to 
have improved, although the rate of failure at the annual examina- 
tions remained high. The colonial administration, for the first 
time, began to provide substantial grants to the universities and 
expressed a serious interest in higher education after the Act of 
1904. 

One of the most important documents of Indian higher educa- 
tion was the Calcutta University Commission’s report of 1917. 
This Commission, under the chairmanship of Michael Sadler, 
had an impact on higher education beyond the University of 
Calcutta,® although its influence in Calcutta itself was minimal. 
The University of Bombay, for example, appointed a committee 
to explore how the Calcutta recommendations could be implement- 
ed there. This committee made a number of suggestions and 
declared secondary education in the province of Bombay deficient 
and in need of improvement. Although its report was made in 
1921, no action was taken until a Committee on University Reform 
was appointed in 1924. This report called for, among other things, 
a university campus to give a corporate identity to the University 
of Bombay and the strengthening of technical education. Some, 
but not all, of the recommendations were carried out after a long 
period of time. ‘ The main impact of the Calcutta .University 
Commission, though, was to stimulate the expansion of universities 
rather than to basically change them. 

The first major post-independence effort at university reform 
was the University Education Commission of 1948-49.“ The 
Commission made a number of recommendations', one of its 
most important being that university education should start after 
intermediate schooling and not after matriculation, and that the 
university course should be three years long. (This same pro- 
posal had been made thirty years previously by the Calcutta 

8 S. R. Dongerkery, A History of the Uniyersity of Bombay. 1857-1957 
(Bombay: University of Bombay Press, 1957), p. 51. This volume provides 
the most adequate summary of the Umversity of Bombay’s development. 

8 Calcutta University Commission, 1917-1919, Recommendations of the 
Commission, Part II (Calcutta: Superintendent, povernment Printing 
Press, 1919). 

See Report of the University Education Commission, 1948-1949, 
■ Volume I (Delhi: Ministry of Education, Government of India, 1950). 
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for faculty, a task accomplished with the aid of the University 
Grants Commission a:nd the infusion of funds from the central 
Rovemment. The Commission also stimulated thinlang about 
planning in education at state and local levels and this resulted 
in several state educational plans. But the main recommendatio^ 
of the Commission have not been followed. For example the 
“major university” con&pt came under immediate attack from 
many academic officials who feared that their own institutions 
would not be selected as one of the major universities. It was also 
attacked as an elitist idea and proved to be politically controyersia 
and was therefore dropped. The “aiitonomous 
came under similar criticism at the local level Officials of 
colleges which felt that they had a good chance of 
as autonomous supported the concept, while ot ers i ■ • 

of course, the number of undistinguished 
majority and autonomous colleges have no e ^ 

The Commission had almost no impact on f pansiw 

higher education, and its recommendation 
. should not increase nationally by more than 1 p jn 
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the effectiveness of planning for new colleges i 
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little attention elsewhere. A number of India’s best universities 
— including Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, and Osmania — retained 
English at all levels. General education was adopted only in a 
few institutions, and never achieved much importance. 

The most recent full-scale investigation of India’s educational 
problems was undertaken in 1964 by the Education Commission.*^ 

A number of its suggestions were markedly similar to those of 
earlier investigative groups. Improvement of faculty salaries, 
reform of examinations, streamlining of academic administration, 
and the like were all treated in both reports. The discussion of 
the medium of instruction shifted attention from Hindi to the re- 
gional languages, thus recognizing the political realities involved, 
but indicating that the language question was by no means solved. 
The Education Commission did propose some new reforms. It 
recommended, for example, that a number of “major universities” 
be identified and given sufficient resources so they could function 
at international scholarly levels and provide guidelines for the rest 
of the academic community. It suggested autonomous colleges 
so that colleges with high standards could have effective control 
over their own curriculum and examinations rather than remain 
subservient to the central examining structure of the universities. 

For the first time, an official commission criticized the great 
expansion of higher education and recognized that academic 
standards were suffering and that adequate planning of manpower 
and other needs had not occurred. The Commission made a , 
series of detailed recommendations concerning the limitation of 
expansion and the improvement of conditions. Colleges were 
to be established only after careful planning; the smaller colleges 
were to be closed, enlarged, or merged; and financial resources 
were to be used to improve standards. 

The Education Commission has had only a limited effect on 
higher education, and most of its recommendations have been 
. ignored.i 2 jts most notab.e achievement was to raise salary levels 

Report of the Education Commission^ 1964-66: Education and National 
Development, New Delhi: Minn-try of Education, 1966, pp. 274-443. 

11 The Education Commission’s iJejjor/ has received a good deal of 
analysis. See especially, Amrik Singh, "The Education Commission and 
After,” Asian Survey, 9 (October, 1969): 776-780, and Amrik Singh, 
"Higher Education in the Seventies,” Quest, 72 (September-October, 
1971): 71-81. Other articles inth; October, 1969 issue of Asian Survey 
also deal with aspects of the Comt^ission’s itepor/. 
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little attention elsewhere. A number of India’s best universities 
— including Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, and Osmania — retained 
English at all levels. General education was adopted only in a 
few institutions, and never achieved much importance. 

The most recent full-scale investigation of India’s educational 
problems was undertaken in 1964 by the Education Commission.** 
A number of its suggestions were markedly similar to those of 
earlier investigative groups. Improvement of faculty salaries, 
reform of examinations, streamlining of academic administration, 
and the like were all treated in both reports. The discussion of 
the medium of instruction shifted attention from Hindi to the re- 
gional languages, thus recognizing the political realities involved, 
but indicating that the language question was by no means solved. 
The Education Commission did propose some new reforms. It 
recommended, for example, that a number of “major universities’’ 
be identified and given sufficient resources so they could function 
at international scholarly levels and provide guidelines for the rest 
of the academic community. It suggested autonomous colleges 
so that colleges with high standards could have effective control 
over their own curriculum and examinations rather than remain 
subservient to the central examining structure of the universities. 

For the first time, an official commission criticized the great 
expansion of higher education and recognized that academic 
standards were suffering and that adequate planning of manpower 
and other needs had not occurred. The Commission made a 
series of detailed recommendations concerning the limitation of 
expansion and the improvement of conditions. Colleges were 
to be established only after careful planning; the smaller colleges 
were to be closed, enlarged, or merged; and financial resources 
were to be used to improve standards. 

The Education Commission has had only a limited effect on 
higher education, and niost of its recommendations have been 
. ignored.*^ its most notab.e achievement was to raise salary levels 

Report of the Education Commission, 1964-66: Education and National 
Deve/o;>m<?n/, New Delhi: Mim.-tryof Education, 1966, pp. 274-443. 

12 The Education Commission’s has received a good deal of 

analysis. See especially, Amrik oingb, “The Education Commission and 
After,” Asian Survey, 9 (October, 1969): 776-780, and Amrik Singh, 
“Higher Education in the Seventies,” Quest, 72 (September-October, 
1971): 71-81. Other articles inth? October, 1969 issue of Asian Survey 
also deal with aspects of the Commission’s Report, 
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administrative structures. As a part of the educational and 
political establishment, it is not surprising that the University 
Grants Commission has not pressed for sweeping changes in higher 
education. It has aided universities in many practical ways, but 
has been both unwilling and unable to force the implementation 
of even its own fairly moderate reform schemes. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY AS A CASE STUDY 

This section outlines briefly the development of Indian higher 
education since 1947. It emphasizes the wide gap between the 
projections and desires of the Reformers and planners and the 
reality of academic development. The University of Bombay 
illustrates this phenomenon. The University Act of 1902, for 
example, changed Bombay’s structure but not until ten years later, 
in 1912, the university assumed more responsibility for teaching 
and modestly expanded its graduate departments. ' The next 
major step was the appointment in 1921 of a Committee on 
University Reform, set up largely in response to the Calcutta 
University Commission of 1917. Among the recommendations 
made by the Committee were to streamline and democratize the 
governance structure of the university, to establish a central 
campus, to establish a four-year degree course for the B.A. and 
B.Sc. degrees, and to strengthen the technological - programmes 
of the university. Many of these recommendations were acted 
on in the course of the following decade. The Committee did 
not bring any major administrative changes to the Unlvereity of 
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Bombay, and although the scientific and technical aspects of the 
university’s offerings were strengthened, there was no basic 
curricular change. 

The University Act of 1928 substantially altered the structure 
of the institution. It strengthened graduate education and 
changed the institution’s legislative processes by broadening the 
Senate to include representatives of various non-university interest 
groups and by increasing the number of elected members of the 
various legislative bodies. The next major attempts at reform in 
academic governance did not take place until 1953. And the 
1953 Act remains essentially in force in 1971. 

While modest alterations were occurring at the top of the acad- 
emic structure in Bombay, substantial growth took place at the 
bottom. Collegiate education expanded at a rapid rate and new 
types of specialized institutions were brought under the jurisdiction 
of the University. College enrolments in Bombay expanded from 
11,056 in 29 affiliated colleges in 1927 to 41,829 in 79 colleges in 
1953.^* Graduate departments were established in a number of 
fields and the University itself assumed increasing teaching respon- 
sibilities (although mainly at the graduate level). The bulk of 
collegiate expansion resulted from private or local initiative; no 
planning or coordination was provided by the University itself. 
The University set standards of affiliation and examined candidates 
annually, but beyond that it played almost no role in the growth 
or development of the colleges. The curriculum, orientation, and 
means of administration • of the affiliated colleges changed very 
little during the period from 1900 to 1947. Few of the official 
reports were concerned with the colleges, and the University did 
not consider planning and reform at the College' level as a major 
responsibility. 

The period following Independence-brought even more rapid 
chadge and development than the preceding decades. Bombay’s 
enrolments grew from 34,000- in 1957 to -77,000 in 1968. The 
University was changed from an institution in charge of colleges 
located hundreds of miles from the main campus in Bombay to a 
federative university with colleges located only in the Greater 
Bombay area. The post-independence period was characterised 
mainly by expanded enrolments, and, despite various efforts at 


• S. R. Doagerkery, op. cit.t p. 97, ■ 
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major step was the appointment in 1921 of a Committee on 
University Reform, set up largely in response to the Calcutta 
University Commission of 1917. Among the recommendations 
made by the Committee were to streamline and democratize the 
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13 There area rather large number of competently done UGC studies 
on various subjects. For some of the more interesting, see Report of the 
Committee on Governance of Universities and Colleges (New Delhi: 
University Grants Commission, 1971); Report on Examination Reform 
(New Delhi: University Grants Commission, 1962); Medium of Instruc- 
tion: A Report (New Delhi: Univetsity Grants Commission, 1961); and 
Report on Standards of Unwrsity Education (New Delhf: University 
Grants Commission, 1965). In audition, the UGC’s reports on various dis- 
ciplines, such as sociology, histoY» mathematics, and others provide useful 
information concerning these si»jects and their status in Indian higher 
education. The UGC also proviV* ^he most accurate statistical infor- 
mation concerning Indian univer^ties, 

1* There are very few adequM® analysis of the University Grants 
Commission. For one such aoalyV> see Amrik Singh, “The Reconsti- 
tuted UGC,” Economic andPoUtid^^^^f^iy, 5 (August 15 1970):1377-1381. 
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long-range policy making, University authorities had little to say 
about how higher education developed in Bombay. Much of the 
expansion at the University of Bombay can be attributed to the 
growth of an articulate middle class which demanded academic 
degrees for upward social mobility. 

The only area of expansion which was even minimally controlled 
by the University of Bombay was graduate education. Tire 
graduate departments were enlarged during the fifties and 
sixties and a number of new departments were added. 
The bulk of expansion took place at the collegiate level, 
and here the University exercised almost no control. The 
growth of arts and science colleges in the suburban areas was 
phenomenal, and a number of specialized colleges were founded, 
particularly commerce colleges. The founding of these colleges 
was dictated largely by the demand for access to higher education 
by upwardly mobile Indians in the localities in which they were 
established and the availability of funds from various private 
groups. Once a college reached the planning phase, the Uni- 
versity found it almost impossible to withhold affiliation, even if 
the new institution was substandard in its facilities or teaching 
staff. Political and other pressures were brought to bear by 
the groups seeking collegiate affiliation, and the University usually 
did not wish to press the fight. Between 1957 and 1970, the num- 
ber of affiliated colleges increased from 31 to 62. No master plan 
for collegiate education was ever attempted and little concern 
was publiclly expressed by University or government authorities 
concerning the expansion of colleges in the city or the effect on 
higher education that this expansion would have. ^ 

Several other issues which faced the University of Bombay in 
recent years also indicate something of the nature of decision 
making in the institution and the difficulty of effective academic 
planning. The language issue has been particularly explosive 
for Indian higher education, and has been of special concern in a 
cosmopolitan and multilingual city like Bombay. The University 
of Bombay has considered the language issue since 1950 but has 
not been able to decide it. . In 1955, a Committee on the Medium 
of Instruction to be Adopted in the Bombay University ‘ was 
appointed and, after much deliberation, it strongly recommended 
that Hindi be adopted as the sole medium of instruction in the 
university; the process of changeover was to take place over a 
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making process. National influences favouring the adoption of 
Hindi and later accepting regional languages as the basis of the 
educational system had some role. The main forces, however, 
were the state government, the political situation in Maharashtra 
at the time, and the internal' politics of the university. The 
University of Bombay is the only university in Maharashtra which 
has not shifted to Marathi at the collegiate level. This signifies 
the substantial power and autonomy that the institution itself 
possesses. The outcome of the language question in Bombay, 
though, is clearly a political response and the academic merits 
of the various solutions did not enter meaningfully into the dis- 
cussions. The kinds of political processes at work in Bombay 
concerning language can be seen in other Indian universities on a 
whole gamut of issues. 

A final example of local decision-making further illustrates the 
forces impinging on academic policy in Bombay as well as in other 
Indian universities. During World War II, several Bombay 
colleges started part-time courses for working students in an effort 
to experiment with part-time higher education and provide educa- 
tional opportunities for working class young people. These 
“morning colleges,” as they came to be called, proved popular with 
students and financially advantageous for the colleges running 
them because it was possible to double enrolments without expand- 
ing facilities. The University administration, however, was never 
enthusiastic about the morning colleges, and in I960, under the 
leadership of Rector G. D. Parikh, began to consider- abolishing 
them. A report was issued by the University which argued that 
.the colleges had inadequate standards and should be ended.^’ 
The battle lines were drawn, and the struggle over the abortion 
of the morning colleges took place with substantial p^jblicity in 
Bombay newspapers. 

The Rector, with the support of some college principals (mostly 
of the more prestigious colleges .which did not conduct morning 
classes) and some members of the University senate and syndicate 
argued that morning classes should either be abolished or substan- 
tially changed so that students could spend more time obtaining 
their degrees. • Defenders of the morning colleges argued that 
they wer6 a primary means of social mobility for working class 

1’ G. D.^Parikh, Reorganization of Undergraduate Teaching in Arts 
(Bombay; University of Bombay Press, 1561), 
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manpower training and social, economic, and political develop- 
ment. For example, Indians have looked to their universities 
to create a nation out of diverse linguistic and religious groupings. 

Higher education in a democratic developing country is subject- 
ed to even greater pressures than in more authoritarian nations. 
The political structure is influenced to some degree by public 
opinion and the demands of articulate segments of the population. 
Educated Indians have been particularly insistent that higher 
education be available to large numbers of young people from the 
urban middle classes as well as from rural areas. This pressure 
has been expressed in the founding of new colleges by private 
sources as well as in political demands on the government to pro- 
vide more educational facilities. The government finds it hard 
to resist these demands particularly when it is not too expensive 
to provide collegiate education. The Indian middle class has not 
yet realized that the increasing size of the universities and the 
growing proportions of educated unemployed people are directly 
linked, and that an oversupply of graduates in the long run pro- 
bably does not serve their needs. The pressure from the articulate 
public continues and the government, to varying degrees, responds 
by aiding or at least permitting the expansion of higher education. 
When* academic officials protest, they are generally not effective 
in having their positions upheld by the government. • ^ • 
India is a society of scarcity. Resources are insufficient for all 
of the many projects which compete for funds and skilled man- 
power. Given this situation, there is neither enough money nor 
qualified teachers to permit both quantitative growth and quali- 
tative improvement in higher education. Since the decision, if 
only by default, has been in the direction of quantitative expansion, 
it is not surprising that standards of instruction, library and other 
facilities, and salaries should be insufficient. Just as important 
is the expansion of the teaching profession— from 54,853 in 
1961-62 to 104,494 in 1969-70. This has meant that highly 
qualified and motivated college teachers are simply unavailable 
and the academic prepartion of the teaching profession has 
dropped to some degree. In addition, the best qualified are not 
generally attracted to college teaching because of deteriorating 
conditions and relatively low salaries.** Without the most 
*® Sec Edward Shils, “The Academic Profession in India'*, Minerva, 7 
(Spring 1969), pp. 345-372. 
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the positions of vice chancellor, rector (in a few institutions), 
and registrar are especially powerful. Where top university 
oiRcials wield their power in an authoritarian manner, as is com- 
mon, change is difficult if not impossible. The legislative struc- 
tures of the universities — senates, syndicates, academic councils, 
and other such bodies — are not only cumbersome and slow 
moving, but often dominated by senior administrative officers 
at the college and university level. The failure of prestigious and 
well-financed commissions and agencies like the University 
Grants Commission to have a major impact on the operation of 
the universities indicates the entrenched nature of the university 
structures. 

The question of external influences on Indian higher education 
is complex. On the one hand, many university spokesmen have 
strongly argued that there should be increased academic 
autonomy.*® On the other hand, few have argued that the govern- 
ment should not influence university policy and have a key role 
in setting academic goals. One of the problems of government- 
university relations in India which has an effect on academic 
reform is the various levels of government which have some, 
authority over higher education and specific universities. Higher 
education is a “concurrent” subject in the Indian constitution; 
this means that both the central government (mainly through the 
University Grants Commission) and the slates are directly involved 
in academic affairs. The bulk of authority over the universities 
rests with the states since they supply an extremely large propor- 
tion of university funds. The chancellor, who has a largely 
ceremonial function but who does have some residua! powers, 
is geneiaWy the governor of the state in which the university is 
located, and in many areas vice chancellors are appointed only 
with the approval of the state Ministry of Education. 

State governments deal with universities in different ways — in 
some states, politicians are actively involved in academic affairs 
and in the internal workings of the universities. A good example 
of this is the state of Bihar where many of the universities are highly 
politicized and demoralized. Bihar’s ostensibly non-political 

*0 See S. R. Dongerkery, University Autonomy in India (Bombay: 
Lalvani, 1967), for a classic stntemciit of the position for increased 
autonomy. 
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of internal politics is caste, language, religious, or regional affilia- 
tions of factions of the academic staff or students. Other times 
it is based on the actions of a particular vice-chancellor or dean. 
In almost all cases, the problem of holding onto scarce jobs or 
resources is involved. All this means that almost every decision 
occurs in an atmosphere of controversy in which academic consi- 
derations are frequently ignored. The outcome of any question 
often is a compromise satisfying to various factions, but lacking 
in meaningful change. 

Related to the failure of planning and reform in Indian univer- 
sities is the limited success of planning in the society at large. 
Although India has been committed to the concept of a planned 
society based on socialist principles for two decades and has 
drafted and partly implemented a number of five year plans, it is 
generally agreed that the overall planning effort has not been suc- 
cessful on all levels. Education has certainly been one of the 
notable failures of the various plans. Expansion has occurred, 
but it has not always been in the directions advocated by the 
planners. The existence at present of massive unemployment 
of university graduates is an admission of this failure. The 
academic institutions themselves have not taken the goals of the 
planners very seriously and there have been few rewards (or 
penalties) for non-compliance with the plans. . The overall 
problems with social and economic planning in India, combined 
with the notably poor record of education in this area, makes the 
difficulty of academic changes and reform more understandable. 

The final reason which helps to explain why Indian universities 
have been so resistant to change is related to the general nature of 
academic systems rather than to the specific Indian situation. 
Universities are notoriously difficult institutions to change, and 
problems of academic reform have perplexed university authorities 
and government officials alike, particularly in the turbulent 
decade of the 1960’s. The fact that academics are notably con- 
servative in their attitudes toward institutional change in many 
societies has created a massive obstacle to academic reform.*® 
Indian academics are no different than their foreign compeers, 

23 For analysis of the American situation, see Seymour Martin Lipset, 
“The Politics of Academia,” in D. C. Nichols, ed.. Perspectives on 
Campus Tensions (Washington, D, C.: American Council on Education, 
1970), pp. 85-118. 
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visionary individuals working within the academic system are 
permitted leeway and given resburces, successful innovations 
carried out on a fairly small scale may have some impact elsewhere. 
Thus, the concept of the autonomous colleges and the centres of 
advanced study are quite useful. Overall, the historical develop* 
ment of higher education in India does not give much cause for 
optimism, nor does the current political situation, both with 
regard to government and other external authorities and with 
regard to the universities themselves. 
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being supported by various agencies. The exact nature and value 
of much of this research is not yet known. 

II 
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departments were those of agriculture, industry and health and 
the army with its engineering and medical corps. Besides, 
scientific associations and societies, such as the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, and 
Indian Institute of Science, also contributed to the promotion of 
scientific research.* 

The universities, however, even in the very early stages of 
development produced some outstanding men of science who 
contributed substantially to the promotion of science and scientific 
research. It may, however, be mentioned that despite the contri- 
bution of these savants and their standing in science, they were out 
of tune with the general character of the universities which were, 
by and large, interested in the humanities and what could be 
called classical education. 

A major shift in the attitude to scientific research in the uni- 
versities appears to have developed with the creation of facilities 
for postgraduate studies. This was facilitated by the creation of 
postgraduate fellowships by benefactions, endowments and 
research grants by industrialists. Limited though these were to 
begin with, they were successful in establishing nuclei for research. 
The war brought university teachers closer to the problems of 
applied research, and grants from the then government for short- 
term applied research made a decisive change in the organization 
of research and establishment of centres of research in the 
universities. 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) was 
one of the first agencies to promote research in the universities 
by providing fellowships and other assistance for academic per- 
sonnel. This policy was adopted by other national agencies, like 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research (ICAR), the Indian 
Council of Medical Research (ICMR) and thd Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC) and helped to develop research on a wider 
basis. With the establishment of the University Grants Com- 
mission (UGC), a definite policy for research in the universities 
was evolved. Scientific research was placed on a firm footing 
and the universities were drawn into the national complex.® The 
picture today is that universities are conscious of research, and 
much of it, besides what is part of the postgraduate studies, is 

* Ibid. 

® Ibid. ■ , 
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three-year degree course, with a one-year pre-university course. 
Further, there has not been any marked shift from the earlier 
practice with regard to the combination of subjects a student can 
offer for a degree course. Finally, teaching and research have 
continued to be predominantly on traditional lines, centred around 
a department. A few universities have started using the semester 
system and put their students through internal evaluation, but all 
these developments are of recent origin and need to be watched. 

In all these matters the role and responsibility of the UGC has 
to be referred to, if not examined in detail. While a good deal 
of the expansion that has taken place at the college level has 
come about largely as a result of state or private enterprise, the 
xxjle of the UGC at the postgraduate level is crucial. Though 
firm data in regard to the help extended to affiliated colleges and 
university departments are not so easily available, it is quite clear 
that a considerable part of this expansion could not have taken 
place but for the support extended by the UGC. This support has 
taken the form of providing q>ace, laboratory equipment, and the 
creation of a large number of posts, particularly at senior levels. 

It is also relevant to enquire about the extent to which this 
support has been academically productive. Without in any way 
under-rating the usefulness of the role played by the UGC it must 
be acknowledged that all that it has done is to respond to requests 
for additional support. It has not, it seems safe to say, concerned 
itself with the problems attendant upon large and, to some extent, 
indiscriminate expansion. For example, to what wtent have 
syllabi in the various science subjects been upgraded? Or, to 
what extent has the rigidity of studies been modified in any mean- 
ingful way? Are most science students not still studying the same 
combination of subjects that they have studied for at least half 
a century? How far have interdisciplinary studies been encouraged 
and promoted? How have teaching and research been brought 
nearer each other so as to break with the traditional gap between 
the two? 


m 

Research in university science departments is organized pre- 
dominantly at the discretion of the head of the department and 
generally falls under three categories; the first category is research 
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situation regarding funds for research in the universities was 
summed up at a seminar in the following words: 

It is indeed alarming to note that the money per research 
worker in the university allotted in this country is appallingly 
low and is nearly in order of magnitude lower than that allotted 
in countries such as the USA, UK and Canada. Indeed it is 
remarkable that research could be carried out with such meagre 
resources. Even in India, the expenditure per research worker 
in some institutions like the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research is 7 to 8 times of what is available to a research 
worker in a university.’ 

Some characteristics of research at the universities carried 
out in two studies fay the Research Survey & Planning Division of 
the CSIR reveal certain features, some of which would be evident 
from Tables IV to VI. The data reveal the limitation of research 
to a few fields in each branch, in each university. Most of the 
papers published have two authors. It could not be verified if 
the two authors were the head of the department and a member 
. of the staff or a Ph.D. student. The papers are generally published 
in Indian journals, though some departments of a particular 
umversity consistently publish in journals outside India. A large 
number of the 'publications are in proceedings of various 
symposia, including those sponsored by the Indian Science Con- 
gress. It is interesting to note that not all the departments of a 
university have a high index of research publications. 

It is difficult to evaluate and determine the quality of research 
work. The citation of the research papers published- could be a 
good index of the value of papers. Since this has not been done, 
the only way to comment on the nature of work carried out at the 
universities is to quote the opinion of workers in a specific field. 
Some of the papers submitted to a Conference on Physics Educa- 
tion and Research throw some light on this aspect, and it would 
be worthwhile to quote them: 

According to one physicist, “The researches being done in most 
physics departments are, in practice, not basic, but are develop- 

Physics in India, Challenges and Opportunities, Srinagar, 1970 
hereafter quoted as PI, p, 54, 
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The factors which tend to impede -research as suggested by 
various workers and seminars are lack of secretarial assistance to 
staff members, inadequate library facilities and documentation, 
workshops and such other common facilities. Other factors 
which affect considerably the conduct of research are stated to be 
the paternalistic organization of departments leaving little room 
for initiative to junior faculty members, overloading the latter 
with teaching load and limiting the facilities for research, inbreed- 
ing, size of the faculty which seriously limits .the possibility of 
viable effort and wastage of resources due to the spreading of 
effort over a wide area. What (he Education Commission had to 
say .about this situation deserves to be .quoted: 

The hierarchical concentration of authority within, the depart- 
ments and colleges, the atmosphere of distrust between senior 
and junior teachers, the cynicism about administrative authori-' 
ties, the unseemly conflicts about offices and positions. and the 
attitude of envy towards persons of superior attainments — all 
have contributed to the deadening of the spirit of intellectual 
curiosity and adventure. Some of (he members are diverted 
from intellectual concerns into intrigue and conflict over the 
small administrative or flnancial prizes by the Indian academic 
life. On top of all this, the bureaucratic structure within which 
research has to be done, the dependence on approval of indiffer- 
.ent superiors, the elaborate procedures through which equip- 
ment made abroad has to be obtained, the difficulties in main- 
tenance and repair of equipment . . . and in establishing contacts 
with researchers working on related subjects, have all had a 
depressing effect on the morale of leaders and on, the quality 
and quantity of their research output.^ 

IV 

The contacts of universities with other research institutions and 
industry vary from university to university. While the affiliated 
colleges may have no such contacts or only limited ones, a univer- • 
sity department, depending upon the location of the university 
and the professor and head of the department, may develop some 

Education and National Development, op. cit., p. 27$. 
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Nature, 228, (1970), 813-815. 
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V 


It is evident from the preceding discussion that there is need for 
change. Yet one is left with the impression that the reappraisals 
made are not thorough besides the fact that they do not adequately 
respond to the fast changing situation. Further, the changes 
suggested are more in the nature of minor adjustments in the 
present system and are not likely to meet the demands being made 
on universities. Some of the changes may be welcome, such as 
democratization of administration, rotation of the headship of a 
department among the senior staff, while others like the emphasis 
on elite professors, departments and universities may generate 
pressures which may vitiate the existing atmosphere. However, 
certain basic questions like the need of a department as a basic 
unit of science in universities and specialization as a basic feature 
of university teaching have not been questioned at all, The 
role of the universities in social transformation is recognized by 
educationists but is not reflected in the proposed plans. Similarly, 
the integration of science with culture is emphasized, but this 
emphasis is also not reflected in the proposals made. In addition, 
the major limitation appears to be the absence' of a 'suitable 
machinery for a continuous evaluation of programmes implement- 
ed and for the study of the problems thrown up during the 
implementation of new ideas. Some of these points are discussed 
briefly in the paragraphs which follow. 

The basic question which has to be faced is whether higher 
education is a general need or not and whether it has to be directed 
to meet specific manpower needs in specialized areas. The 
current thinking, while recognizing the aspirations of people and 
the social pressures generated by them which have particularly led 
to the establishment of a large number of affiliated colleges, 
wishes to retain the elitist character of the university. The 
main argument advanced in support of it is of maintaining 
standards, particularly in view of the paucity of resources. The 
ideas implicit in the promotion of polytechnics and of universities 
with lesser standards arc in reality a countercheck to the social 
pressures generated by social aspirations of people for higher 
education. Such institutions are probably envisaged to meet 
the market needs of manpower. Further, the existence of such 
institutions, if the experience of institutes of technology and 
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effort in two directions— first, by developing a history of science 
and secondly, a cadre of generalists. 

Promotion of historical studies in science is essential for two 
reasons. To understand the character of earlier Indian science 
and to investigate factors which might have led to the thwarting 
of science and its subsequent decline in Indian society, it is also 
necessary that the present alienation of science should be ended.’ 
In the absence of a thorough study of the earlier scientific tradition 
of the country, contemporary science is taken as a Western pheno- 
menon. Students know about the beginnings of science from the 
Greeks to the modem times, with a few Indian scientists in anti- 
quity discussed cursorily, and hence are more familiar with the 
growth and problems of science of a different culture-area than 
their own. One of the many results of such an attitude is reflected 
in the continued looking to advanced countries or what Ashby 
had called, “nostalgically treasuring his threads of communication 
with England." 

In order to carry out such studies and impart knowledge and 
prepare necessary study material, the courses on history of science 
need to be initiated to train a cadre of qualified people for research 
as well as for imparting training to others. At the moment there 
are hardly any jn the country. Like the need for historians of 
science, there is also a need for generalists. Generalists are needed 
for broadly three functions in the conte;tt of contemporary 
science and technology; to act as popularizers of science, as critics 
of scientific development and its utilization and to help in decision 
making. Each of these functions require a different type of study 
than given to those who study science at present. It would mean 
studying science rather than doing science. Each category 
requires that students be trained in areas, as suggested by Pippard 
and others.^® But in addition to having obtained the necessary 
background in terms of the world picture, knowledge of methods 
and technology and society^ there would be a -need for further 
training to enable the students to discharge their functions effec- 
tively in the areas of their professional choice. The popularizers 
would need training in journalism and handling of mass media, 
while decision makers would need to be initiated in contemporary 
methods of analysis and use of computers. The science critics, 
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TABLE I 

Annual Out-turn in India and USA* 

(Figures in thousands) 


Level 

1960 



1965 

India 

USA 

India 

USA 

Matriculation or equivalent 571.3 

First university degree 97.1 

Master's degree 

Doctorate degree 

1854.0 

392.4 

74.4 

9.8 

913.7 

158.2 

42.7 

1.0 

2665.0 

535.0 

112.1 

16.5 


TABLE II 




Master’s Degree 

AWARDS (1965 IN INDIA AND USA) 

Subject of Master's 

degree 

India 


USA 

1 Qi3 


Chemistry 
Physics 
Mathematics 
Statistics 
Botany 
Zoology 
Agriculture 

Eoglneering (all fields) 

Economics 

History 

Education 

Political Science 


1,388 

1,883 

365 

702 

760 

1,197 

901 

4,337 

404 

803 

3,453 


1,906 

3,853 

295 

343 

575 

1,157 

12,056 

1,268 

3,161 

43,741 

1,210 


TABLE in 

Patterns of Undergraduate Studies in Univeesi 
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context of their new role. Besides these there are other serious 
problems, of decision-making machinery, of the participation of 
teachers and students and other important issues which require 
detailed examination with a view to finding practical solutions. 

The preceding brief discussion would amply reveal the con- 
temporary relationship of science with the universities. The main 
feature which emerges is that science can render a very useful 
service to the universities by studying the various dimensions of a 
university and its relationship with other institutions and society, 
systematically and through the use of methods and techniques 
now available to science with a view to integrating science with the 
universities and universities with societies and broader human 
goals. 
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TABLE V 

iNSTUVTtOHS FROM WHICH MORE THAN 100 PAFBRS WERE 
PUBLISHED DURING THE YCAR UNDER ANALYSISf 


Institution 

Total 

No. 

No. in 
foreign 
journals 

No. of disciplines 
in which 
contribution is 

JO 10-5 5 

University of Calcutta* 

279 

50 

8 

3 

1 

Agra University 

260 

10 

5 

1 

4 

Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute 

227 

12 

3 

1 

3 

Banaras Hindu University 

226 

22 

6 

3 

2 

Delhi University 

206 

58 

6 

1 

4 

Indian Institute of Science 

194 

26 

5 

1 

8 

Rajasthan University 

177 

32 

6 

1 

4 

University of Madras** 

174 

16 

4 

2 

5 

University of Bombay 

162 

7 

5 

I 

6 

Panjab University 

160 

18 

6 

1 

6 

Andhra University 

154 

20 

S 

3 

2 

Atomic Energy 
Establishment ' 

133 

26 

4 

1 

5 

Kerala University 

128 

4 

4 

— 

4 

University of Allahabad 

no 

49 

3 

2 

3 

University of Lucknow 

110 

15 

3 

2 

3 

Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research 

107 / 

63 

2 

"" 

4 

Vikram University 107 2 

AH institutions 29J4 430 

‘Excluding Saha Institute ot Nuclear Physics. 

3 

1 

5 

♦•Excluding Agricultural College & Research Institute, 

Coimbatore, 

Source - Scientific Research In India, an Analysis of PubUcauons, 
{Occasional Paper Series No. 3), RSPO. 1967. CSIR. New Delht-l. 
tData for the same year as in Table VI. 
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TABLE VI 

Institutions from which more than 50 Papers were contributed 
IN Applied SaENCES* 


Institution Total 

No. 

Medi‘ 

cine 

Engi- 

neering 

Agri- 

culture 

Chemi- Euild- 
cal ing 

Tech- Science 
nology & Manu- 
facture 

Indian Agricultural 

144 

— 

_ 

142 

2 — 

Research Institute 

Agra University 

142 

102 

4 

35 

- 1 

University of Calcutta 

141 

96 

18 

20 

— — 

University of Bombay 

114 

61 

3 

26 

14 12 

University of Madras 

107 

82 

9 

15 

1 — 

Banaras Hindu Uni- 

97 

77 

5 

14 

— 1 

versity 

Kerala University 

94 

63 

2 

29 

— — 

Calcutta School of 

89 

89 

— 


-- — 

Tropical Medicine 

Indian Institute of 
Science 

84 

7 

40 

J 

35 1 

Vikram University 

76 

47 

2 

27 

— — 

Rajasthan University 

73 

41 

4 

18 


Punjabi University, 

70 

69 

— 


1 — 

Patiala 

Forest Research Insti- 

68 

1 

4 

29 

— 34 

tute and College 

Agricultural College & 

66 

-- 

— 

66 

— — 

Research Institute 

University of Delhi 

59 

55 

— 

3 

1 — 

Panjab University, 

59 

41 

2 

11 

4 1 

Chandigarh 

University of Lucknow 

56 

55 



1 



Central Food Techno- 

55 

31 



2 

22 — 

logical Research 

Institute 

Andhra University 

52 

30 

9 

6 

7 — 

All India Institute of 

51 

51 





Medical Sciences 

University of Patna 

51 

44 

1 

6 

_ 

Central Drug Re- 

50 

46 


4 



search Institute 


Source : Scientific Research In India, An Analysis of Publications, 
(Occasional Paper Series No. 3), RSPO, 1967, CSIR, New Delhi-1. 

•Data based on journals abstracted in Indian Science Abstracts, 
Vol. I (1965) (12 numbers) and VoL 2 (1966) (one number). 
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brain drain from India, and if so, what is the extent of this brain 
drainl The statistics on the subject are rather alarming. In the 
five-year period ending 30 June, 1967, former Secretary General 
of the United Nations U Thant reported that 9,300 professional 
people emigrated from India to the USA and Canada. This 
figure, it must be stressed, does not include Indians who stay 
abroad for long periods of five to fifteen years (about 20 to 60 
per cent of their creative life), and therefore return to India with 
stature and reputation but with their creative potentials often 
not at their highest level. According to a study^ of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, about 2,000 
scientific and technical personnel are migrating from India to 
Britain every year. Assuming that about 700 Indians emigrated 
to other countries such as Germany, France, Scandinavia, Italy 
and so on, it has turned out that in the five-year period from 1962 
to 1967 twenty thousand trained Indians left India virtually on a 
permanent basis. 

Further, according to the U.R report, the extent of brain drain 
is increasing every year, thanks to liberalized immigration laws 
in the USA and Canada. For instance, the immigration of Indian 
engineers and scientists into the USA increased f^rom 1429 in the 
five years ending 30 June 1966, to 1334 in the single year ending 
30 June 1967. This growingflight of highly trained manpower to 
the USA is not unique to India; it is a phenomenon experienced 
by other developing countries too. Thus, according to the 23rd 
Report of the Committee on Government Operations to the 90th 
Congress of the U.S. House of Representatives (the COGO 
Report), immigration into the USA from developing' countries 
quadrupled in ten years, rising from 1769 in 1956 to 7913 in 1967. 

The modus operandi of the emigration of Indians to the USA 
has been explained in the COGO report. In 1967 seventy-eight 
per cent of the Indian immigrants were students who orginally 
entered the US A with the declared intention of obtaining education 
and returning to India. Thus, the immigration of Indian scientists 
and engineers into the USA is very largely the immigration of 
Indian students. Further, ex-student immigrants form a sizable 
proportion of the Indian student body in the USA. Of the 5, 146 
Indians enrolled in U.S. universities in 1967, 1,074 (21 per cent) 

^ T^e Times of India, New Delhi, 4 November 196B. 
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drain over a five-year period. Brain drain, therefore, represents a 
serious financial loss to our country. 

Benefit to the West 

That high-quality manpower lost through brain drain becomes 
obvious if one looks at the reasons why the advanced countries 
permit, encourage and facilitate this immigration. The UK for 
instance, receives 1,500 doctors per year from developing countries 
and it costs about Rs 2.7 lakhs to train one doctor in the UK.* 
Hence, the influx of doctors represents an annual saving of over 
Rs 40 crores to the British exchequer. These figures throw light on 
the following facts: 

(1) 50 per cent of the British National Health Service is now 
staffed by non-Britons; 

(2) there were 2,300 Indian doctors working in the UK in 
1968; and 

(3) 60 per cent of the hospital interns in the north-west of 
England are Indian-educated. 

The case of the USA is similar. According to the COGO 
Report: ‘‘The very high contribution of the developing countries 
to U.S. medical manpower is equivalent in numbers to the entire 
output of fifteen US medical schools graduating the largest numbers 
of M.D’s in 1967.” The financial gain resulting from this immigra- 
tion is therefore equal to the combined budget of 15 US medical 
colleges plus the capital investment on setting up their facilities. 
This situation is not characteristic of the US medical services 
alone. It is also characteristic of US scientific and technological 
as will be shown fnithci in this article. 

An important point must be stressed here. .Since educational 
costs are far higher in the developed countries than in the develop- 
ing countries, it is cheaper for an industrialized country to import 
technically trained people than to train them locally. An idea of 
the economics of the brain drain may be obtained by considering 
the cost of running a chemistry department and that of producing 
a chemistry Ph.D. from an M. Sc. In the USA, the total recurring 
costs (exclusive of university overheads) of operating a chemistry 


2 fhe Times of India, 5 November 1968, 
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conscious of his professionai tasks and the (asks of science and 
technology in India, he is bound to sec the pointlessncss of his 
efforts and thus become frustrated. What is more likely, however, 
is that the teacher will attempt to tailor-make his products for the 
foreign export market. Or as the US COGO Report states: 
“...as the United States and other advanced countries take in 
large numbers of those with skills. ..the reform of ill-adapted 
educational systems (in the developing countries) can be delayed... 
Emigration outlets for such individuals may actually encourage 
the growth of institutions better suited for training manpower 
for the United States than for the developing countries." 

The report continues with an important comment on the 
very serious question of the longrun damage to the national 
morale of a developing country. “The movement of large num- 
bers of highly (rained people can add to a sense of national frustra- 
tion and to a sort of contagious outward movement. It can damage 
the morale on the part of those who remain. It can encourage 
bright young people to look towards emigration instead of national 
development as a personal goal.” Thus, the harmful effects of 
brain drain on nation-building efforts must be viewed with alarm; 
brain drain cannot be dismissed with flippant statements. 

Case-study approach to causes of brain drain 
Recognizing the crucial importance of stopping further talent 
migration and recovering some return on our Investment by 
inducing this talent to return, a central question arises: What 
are the causes of brain drain? The customary and hackneyed 
approach to this problem is, in effect, to make case-studies of 
individual brain drainees and to generalize from them reasons for 
their decisions to emigrate. This approach on the basis of the 
decisions of individuals is not a fniitful one for several reasons. 

First, it is extremely difFicuU to determine the true reasons for 
emigration, though one hears several good reasons. A man who 
has succumbed to the “lure of the buck” will lecture on how the 
research facilities are pathetically poor in India. Or, a youngster 
doing a glorified technician’s job in the West will elaborate on the 
theme that merit is not recognized in India or that science knows 
no national frontiers. And when one is sufficiently close to the 
emigre to learn the truth, one comes across widely varying reasons. 
These range from a dedicated scientist’s drive to excel in his 
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moved the Jones Committee to write a report on the brain drain 
issue. 

Flow process approach to brain drain 
The lesson that we have to draw is that brain drain is not a 
specifically Indian problem; it is a feature of the modem inter- 
national scene in which the economics of different countries are 
developed to different extents. Thus, the most fruitful approach 
to the problem of brain drain is to seek the socio-economic factors 
which produce a flow of skilled personnel from some countries to 
others. 

The crucial feature of brain drain is that it is a flow process. 
Hence, it should bear some analogy to the various flow processes 
of physical science, such as the flow of electricity, the flow of heat 
and the flow of fluids. These various physical flow processes 
have two features in common. First, the flow always results 
from a driving force operating on the entities which flow; secondly, 
the driving force arises because, in the two regions between which 
there is a flow, a characteristic quantity has different magnitudes. 
For example, a diflerence of temperature (the characteristic 
quantity in the case of heat flow) across a metal rod results in a 
temperature gradient (the driving force) which induces the flow of 
heat from the high temperature region to the low temperature 
region. We must ask, therefore, what are the driving forces 
which induce a flow of skilled personnel from India to the 
advanced countries of the West? 

The most important driving force arises from differences in the 
standard of living in two countries; manpower tends to flow 
from the poorer country to the richer country. A quantitative 
expression of this economic driving force is the per capita monthly 
income which is Rs 1,800 in USA, Rs 900 in UK and Rs 50 in 
India. These glaring differences reflect the vast change in standard 
of life when an individual migrates from India to the UK or 
Canada or the USA. They also represent to a person considering 
emigration the possibility of acquiring a luxurious home, colour 
television and hi-fi sets, fancy cars and an abundance of easily 
afforded consumer goods. Strictly speaking, one must compare 
the difference in income for a particular profession. For instance, 
chemistry and engineering graduates are started on about 
Rs 5,500 to Rs 6,500 per year in India, whereas the corresponding 
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available for the discharge of a profession. 

The third driving force responsible for the flow of brains arises 
from the differences in the way technical people are managed in 
different countries. The driving force here stems from the fact 
that technical people seek to work in an atmosphere which brings 
out the best in them and accords them unstinted recognition 
for their achievements. In other words, there is a tendency 
for brains to flow towards institutions and countries where there is 
better management. 

All complaints about bureaucracy in Indian institutions, about 
the emphasis on status rather than on stature, about various types 
of personal humiliations, about various red tape procedures, about 
youth being granted restricted entry to the halls of decision- 
making, are indicative of incorrect handling and treatment or of 
poor management of technical personnel. Even when the men in 
power seek to exercise good management, they often find them- 
selves hamstrung by rules, outside interference and possibilities of 
adverse court decisions. Inheritors of administrative practices 
designed in the British days to preserve status quo rather than 
generate technological change, they have virtually no power 
either to throw out “rotten apples” or to initiate an influx of high 
quality personnel. As a consequence, it becomes almost impossi- 
ble to reward excellence, encourage those with potentiality and 
reject those who are a curse upon the institution. 

All this is in contrast to the developed countries, particularly 
the USA, where the management of technical people has been' 
evolved into a fine art, and it is claimed, into a science. It is this 
concern for the theory and practice of management of technical 
personnel (there ate even, specialist, journals devoted to the subject) 
that has led to the management gap between India and the 
developed countries. No wonder that most Indians who have 
worked abroad assert that foreign institutions are able to extract 
far more creative work out of them than what they themselves 
thought they could produce. 

The fourth driving force arises from maladjustments between 
manpower supply and manpower demand in one or both of the 
countries between which there is a flow of brains. Only countries 
with a shortage of technical personnel permit and encourage an 
inflow of brains; and only countries with an excess of technical 
personnel are indifferent to an outflow of brains. Thus, brains 
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system is planning its output in relation to the developmental 
needs of India. This question will be considered after describing 
yet another driving force. 

Problems in stopping brain drain 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the flow of trained man- 
power from one country to another results from the operation of 
driving forces set up by differences (1) in standard of living, (2) in 
facilities, (3) in management, (4) in manpower demand and supply, 
and (5) in the challenge associated with technical work. Of these, 
the ones involving standard of living, facilities, management and 
manpower demand are acting in such a way that there is a flight 
of brains from India to the developed countries of the West. 
To stop brain drain, these driving forces have to be reversed. 
Can this be done? The probability of achieving such a reversal 
depends upon these driving forces. 

For instance, it is just not possible to give all our technical men 
the living standards they would enjoy in the West. If we pay our 
one million qualified scientists, engineers and technicians, Rs 1,000 
per month which is only about one-tenth the salary of Western 
technicians in India, the annual wage bill comes to the preposter- 
ous sum of Rs 1,200 crores. Even if this payment were possible, 
ethical and political considerations must rule out such a plan. 

The acute shortage of technical manpower in the USA. and. 
Canada is due to causes in those countries; their manpower pro- 
duction is not in our control. The best we can do is to ensure 
that it is not unemployment that drives brains away from India. 
We can also equip a few institutions very well, but it is impossible 
to equip all Indian institutions in American style, for we do not 
have the Rsi7,4DD crores that the USA spends aanitally on science 
and technology. We can, however, achieve better management 
and better adjustment between manpower production and needs. 
But these achievements do not come with pious resolutions and 
learned writings. As will be shown later, it is the politico- 
economic context which decides whether there is a premium on 
good management and a balance between manpower demand 
and supply. 

There remains for consideration tlie driving force of challenge. 
It is a Crucial force, because it will be argued below that the control 
of this driving force lies in our hands and that it can be made to 
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the thirties, the new swadeshi policy was directed towards the 
liberation of the country from foreign domination and towards 
the consolidation of Indian independence. 

Present profile of Indian industry 
The smallscale industries sector, the organized portion of which 
accounts for some 35 per cent of the total industrial output in 
India, has in practice adopted the policy of national self-reliance. 
Perhaps there was no element of choice in this adoption of a 
Swadeshi policy, because a small-scale unit with a capital invest- 
ment on machinery, etc. of less than Rs 7.5 lakhs is too small 
either to interest a foreign collaborator or to afford the costs of 
foreign collaboration. Notwithstanding the motives, the fact 
remains that even without buying foreign knowhow, patents and 
licences, small industries have imitated advanced technology, 
adapted it to Indian conditions and have even innovated. 

In contrast, largescale industry, whether of the public or 
private sectors, has proceeded through the 2,500 foreign collabora- 
tions sanctioned between 1948 and 1968. The basic story of these 
.foreign collaborating industries follows a standard pattern. The 
plant and machinery are manufactured abroad, shipped to India, 
and erected here under the supervision of foreign technicians. 
Indian engineers are then trained in the operation and main- 
tenance of the plant. Sooner or later (generally later) the foreign 
technicians leave and the industry claims that knowhow has been 
transferred. But is this so? 

Far too often, the detailed drawings have not been secured, and 
vital and frequently required spare parts are available only from 
the foreign collaborator. Above all, the thinking and calculations 
underlying the design and engineering of the plant have not 
been revealed. Without this crucial capability to design and fabri- 
cate a plant, it is improbable (hat we can put up a similar plant 
and it is impossible to engineer an improved plant. For the next 
plant, the industry has again to go back to a foreign collaborator. 

Thus, the policy of foreign collaboration retards, if not alto- 
gether prevents, the development of design and problem-solving 
capability within the country. Unless design knowhow (not 
operational knowhow only) is acquired by Indians, our industrial 
independence and, to that extent, our political independence, is 
insecure. 
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through.foreign collaboration is felt by our designers and construc- 
tors or engineers and by our problem-solvers or scientists. They 
feel rejected and unwanted; they arc not prized and valued. 
It is as if they are being sentenced to brain drain with the words: 
“Largescale industry has no need for scientists and engineers”, 
just as the great chemist and oxygen-discoverer, Lavoisier, was 
sentenced to the guillotine during the French Revolution with the 
words; “The Republic has no need of chemists!” 

The third effect of the policy of foreign collaboration is upon 
those Indian scientific and technological institutions which are 
supposed to be engaged in designing, engineering and problem- 
solving. Since this indigenous designing, engineering and prob- 
lem-solving is treated as unnecessary and redundant by large- 
scale industry, it follows that there cannot be any firm and binding 
links between Indian industry on the one hand, and Indian 
.scientific and technological institutions on the other. What 
links have been set up, for instance, between the Council of Scienti- 
fic and Industrial Research and Indian industry, may have the 
proper form, but the essential content is lacking. The content 
has to be one of mutual interdependence between the production 
unit and the research, development design and engineering units. 
And when the production sectors of big industry are intimately 
bound to foreign research, design and engineering development 
units, how can there be a mutually stimulating relationship 
between Indian industry and Indian science and technology. 

It is as if Indian largescale industry looks upon the foreign 
collaborator as the attractive mistress, and the Indian laboratory 
as the plain wife. Is it any surprise that in this situation the 
neglected wife languishes in despair and becomes really unattrac- 
tive? It is natural that, under such circumstances, Indian science 
and technology turn to irrelevant problems. This milieu of irrele- 
vance is the basic enemy of excitement and challenge. 

Finally, the most serious element is the Indian educational 
system. Since dependence upon foreign collaboration is tanta- 
mount to devaluing and rejecting indigenous design and problem- 
solving capability, the educational system, which is supposed to 
generate and nurture that capability, is also undermined. Robbed 
of its rudder of social purpose, our educational system floats 
hither and thither driven by the needs of western manpower 
markets. When the contents of Indian educational courses and 
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individuals will act as a magnet for brains. Further, at that 
stage, one may even ponder over the ethics of creating a 
disproportionately high standard of living for our technical 
people. 

A decision by big industry to grow by self-reliance will also 
have highly beneficial effects upon the employment potential of 
Indian industry. The foreign technicians who inevitably accom- 
pany a foreign collaborator are paid (in hard currency) roughly 
ten times the salaries of their Indian counterparts. For example, 
acording to the October 1969 report of the Mysore Estimates 
Comnuttee on Mysore Iron and Steel Limited, a sum of 
Rs 65,75,007 was spent in 1968-69 on 57 foreign technicians. This 
expense works out to about Rs 10,000 per head per month in a 
year when the Company made a loss of Rs 4.3 crores and when 
Indians were successfully running all departments of the Hindustan 
Steel complex. If the Company decides to continue to spend the 
apprmumalely Rs 65 lakhs per year, they can employ at a monthly 
salary of Rs 1,000 over 500 Indians who at worst will yield the 
Company no bigger loss and at best will deliver the goods. 

Apart from the increase in employment opportunities resulting 
from a decision to avoid foreign technicians who inevitably follow 
foreign collaboration agreement, there will be a tremendous 
demand for technical people once we choose to be self-reliant 
in the design and engineering of our plants and in the indigenous 
solving of problems. Every large industry which at present is 
depending for knowhow upon the foreign collaborator will have 
to set up a self-reliance unit for research, development, design, 
engineering and planning. Assuming, for instance, that each 
such unit is manned by a low figure of ten engineers and scientists 
with twenty supporting technical staff, then the replacement of 
2,500 foreign collaborations ought to generate employment for 
25,000 scientists and engineers and 50,000 supporting technical 
staff. This crude calculation is nothing more than a guess, per- 
haps uninspired; it has been presented only to indicate that the 
decision to be self-reliant will be associated with a marked increase 
in employment opportunities. This point needs to be studied 
seriously. For instance, it is obvious that the number of person- 
nel required to man a self-reliance unit will rise disproportionately 
with the size and investment of the largescale industry. Thus, a 
Rs lO-crore industry may need a unit with ony 30 people, whereas 
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the development of design knowhow and the creation of a climate 
of excitement and challenge, and is one of the main reasons why 
Japan has virtually no brain drain. An immediate result of follow- 
ing such an approach would be the funds which would become 
available for research and development. For example, taking 
India’s 1966-67 payment of Rs 8 crorcs for technical collabora- 
tion fees, a Japanese approach would insist on a corresponding 
R & D expenditure of 4 X 8 = Rs 32 crores, which is about 1.5 
times the 1969-70 expenditure of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research on 43 national laboratories. ^ A secon resu 
would be the creation of employment opportunities. Assuming 
simple proportionality, one can argue that if a sum o , ' 
crores was spent by India in 1969-70 on 62,000 qua i e scict ^ 
and engineers, then Rs 32 crores would employ “’’“f 
extra technical persormel. But, the crucial resu t o a op 
Japanese-type approach would be the clear-cu e 1 1 
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urban mass transportation, etc.,' it should not be forgotten that 
other developed countries (Canada, U.K. etc.,) are there to host 
the brain drain process. It is also reasonably sure that the big 
boom in Australia will touch off a flow of desperately needed brains 
to that country. Hence, a solution to the problem of brain drain 
will not “happen” by all the developed countries growing a sur- 
plus of technical manpower and turning back the Indians knocking 
at their doors. The solution has to be engineered. 

The second major development, which affects our suggestion 
of creating a climate of challenge by closing doors on the foreign 
collaboration, is the considerable amount of understanding which 
has emerged on the growth of science and technology in Japan. 
Whereas we took the view that the policies of foreign collaboration 
and self-reliance were mutually exclusive, it appears that the 
Japanese have relied on foreign collaboration to attain self- 
reliance. Though Japanese industries entered into 11,500 agree- 
ments between 1959 and 1968, they have always operated with the 
view that unless Japanese industry receives quantitatively 
increasing and qualitatively improving inputs from its own science 
and technology, the import of technology through foreign 
collaboration agreements will lead Japan to greater and greater 
technological servitude. 

Hence, to prevent the import of technology from leading to 
technological dependence, and thence to economic and political 
dependence, foreign collaboration agreements have been used as 
a means to technological self-reliance. To ensure this aim, 
Japanese industrialists, in total contrast to their Indian counter- 
parts, have backed up the import of technology with massive 
investments in research and development. These investments, 
65 per cent of which come from private industry, have assumed a 
simple pattern: for every dollar spent on patent fess, licence fees, 
etc., for the import of technology, at least four dollars are spent on 
indigenous research and development in the very areas in which 
technology is being imported. In this manner, the foreign colla- 
boration agreements are being used in Japan as a take-off for 
research and development; whereas in India both the private and 
public sectors are guilty of using foreign collaboration agreements 
as a substitute for indigenous research and development. , 

In the context of the brmn drain problem, it should be noted 
that the Japanese approach to foreign collaboration stimulates 
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to be judged by their past performance, it is abundantly clear that 
they are by and large indifferent to national interests in the matter 
of design knowhow and technology. Therefore, it becomes 
incumbent on the government to ensure by coercion, if not by 
persuasion, that a collaborating industry will spend sufficiently on 
research, design and development to lead the industry to techno- 
logical independence from the foreign collaborator. The public 
sector industries must be made to set an’example in this direction. 
Thus, it is in the hands of government to set the guidelines for 
technological self-reliance by integrated policies for industry and 
science and technology, to initiate the climate for technological 
challenges and thereby to move towards a solution of the problem 
of brain drain. 
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During the 1950s the idea was pursued and two joint Indo- 
American commissions submitted detailed reports on the problems 
and prospects of extending the U.S. land grant model to India. 
An initial agreement was signed between the Government of 
Mia and the U.S. in 1953. Two years later this brought to India 
the first advisory team consisting of experts and administrators 
drawn from five U.S. land grant universities. This was the begm- 
^ ning of yet another marathon series of discussions.^ The Union 
government had already accepted the land grant idea, with its 
emphasis on integrated teaching, research and extension. u 

the proposed universities were to be set up in the states, n ere 

lay the rub. It took a long time to explain the various advantages 
of this integrated approach to state government officials, ine 
first university based on this principle did not come into eing i 
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Agricultural Sciences in the swamp land of the Terai. 
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to agricultural colleges and universities. 

A decade ago, the agricultural research scientist used to live in 
an “ivory tower”. He had little or no contact with farmers, and 
his efforts bore little relation to their actual problems. Farmers 
on their part also tended to steer clear of research institutes, where- 
as today they throng the kisan melas held on agricultural 
campuses, bringing their o\vn tents or sleeping on the floor in the 
corridors of university buildings.® 

In the early 1960s the agricultural college used to be considered 
the last resort of students who wished to acquire a scientific degree 
but had failed to get admission to other, more “respectable” 
technical, medical or engineering institutes. Today, there are 
often ten to twenty times as many applicants for the undergraduate 
classes as there are places. K. C. Naik, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Agricultural Sciences in Mysore, reported in 1969 
that there were 3,000 applicants for a class of 270. Even more 
striking is the appeal of these universities to women students. 
Not all agricultural universities have yet succeeded in setting up 
colleges of home science. But the few that have seem to have met 
with a ready response. In 1968, shortly after it began the College 
of Home Science on the campus of Punjab Agricultural 
University at Ludhiana had some difficulty in filling its vacancies. 
But in less than two years things changed drastically. By 1970 
large numbers of women students, many of them from farm 
families, were applying. Now the competition is so keen that on 
“admissions day” they often arrive with half-a-dozen relatives in 
tow in the hope that their presence might help their chances 
of being selected.^ 

How has all this been achieved? The story began as long ago 
as 1948 when the Government of India appointed a University 
Education Commission headed by Dr. Radhakrishnan. Among the 
numerous recommendations made by this body was a plea for 
experimenting with a “new kind of educational institution,” 
modelled on the lines of the land grant universities of the United 
States. This was the beginning of an idea which, twelve years 
later, was to result in action along lines that have provided the 
country with one of the most hopeful auguries for the continued 
progress of Indian agriculture. 

* Indian Farming, June 1971. 

^ The Times of India, 14 June 1971, 
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states that have failed to adhere to the suggested pattern out- 
uumbei: the ones that have conformed. Only four out of the fifteen 
existing agricultural universities can be described as really dynamic 
institutions.’ This might sound like a damning indictment. But, 
surprisingly enough, it is not. 

The four universities which have been successful have developed 
strong links with the farming communities around them. The 
activities of their extension experts have, to the farmer’s mind, 
come to be linked with the way to prosperity. They are recognized 
as “useful” institu tions and the news is spreading fast.® Farmers 
in those states in which the “green revolution” has progressed only 
up to a certain point and no further are beginning to connect two 
and two. In Maharashtra, for instance, Govind Talwalkar, editor 
of the widely read Maharashtra Times, reports that numerous 
progressive farmers are loud in lamenting the absence of a powerful 
institution like the U.P. Agricultural University. Many of them 
have been on officially sponsored trips to the campuses at Ludhiana 
and Pantnagar and have seen for themselves the valuable service 
that can be rendered by a good agricultural university. Much 
the same kind of “envy” is shared by the farmers of several other 
States with “backward” institutions as well. The pressure is 
building up and it hardly needs to be repeated that ambitious 
farmers acting in unison can command a powerful political voice. 
The very functional utility of the universities leaves room for hope 
that even the most lackadaisical state governments will soon be 
left with no option but to ensure that their institutions do not 
continue to be neglected. 

There are many reasons for the continuing “backwardness” of 
a majority of these new institutions. The most important of 
these is the failure on the part of their state governments to attach 
adequate importance to the vital three-point extension-research- 
teaching principle, in spite of its obvious advantages. Apart 
from Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana and Mysore hardly any 
state has been serious about initiating the legislation, required to 
make its agricultural universities the sole or principal local agent 
for all these functions. The absence of this dominating status 
can play havoc. Not till they acquire this status can the universi- 

t The Times of India, 23 June 1971. 

® Earliest recognition of usefulness reported by B. G. Verghese, 
Design For Tomorrow, Bombay, Bennett Coleman & Co., 1964, 
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ties begin to equip themselves with various specialist departments 
and laboratories. Not till they have acquired a wide range of 
highly developed faculties can they begin to provide specialized 
and effective services to farmers in the areas surrounding them. 
And until they can show their usefulness they stand slim chances 
of mobilizing public opinion and support, which alone can enable 
them to overcome the various bureaucratic and other obstacles 
that confront any growing institution in India, 

This vicious circle has tended to keep them subjugated, in a 
position subordinate to the state departments of agriculture, which 
more often than not are keenly interested in preventing the growth 
of agricultural universities, for reasons that are not difficult to 
understand. A full-fledged campus clearly usurps many of the 
functions of the department. It detracts from its powers of 
patronage in dispensing specialized advice to farmers; very often 
it also takes over the distribution of scarce and much sought after 
inputs such as seed; and lastly the high academic qualifications 
expected of those who wish to fill seniorpositions in the universities 
would automatically result in the displacement or premature retire- 
ment of quite a few prominent career officials of the department of 
agriculture and this is a prospect which they quite naturally resist 
with great tenacity. Whenever the “agricultural establishment” 
has succeeded — either because of insufficient political commitment 
on the part of the state government to the idea of an integrated 
institution or because the vice-chancellor has been too weak 
to assert his interests— the agricultural university has remained 
stunted. In Orissa, the first vice-chancellor resigned in sheer 
disgust because he was able to initiate neither research nor exten- 
tion on a significant scale and knew in advance that even 
after a decade the so-called university would in reality be no more 
than an enlarged teaching shop. In his case, the primary difficulty 
was getting the political leadership in Bhubaneshwar to under- 
stand what exactly was at stake. It failed to grasp the importance 
of the underlying idea and consequently made itself a willing tool 
in the hands of officials with an entrenched bias in the state’s 
department of agriculture. 

In Rajasthan the Agricultural University at Udaipur has fared 
no better. It remains more or less what it originally was — ^a 
city-based non-resident college of agriculture. In this particular 
case, the political leadership was not even able to see anything 
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ridiculous in having a major agricultural research institution 
located in the middle of a city. And matters were not helped by 
the appointment of a founder vice-chancellor who was unable 
to make the leaders of the ruling party sec liglit when they were 
incapable of doing so on their own. 

The difficulties created by state governments have by no means 
been confined to indifference. Some of the uni\'ersities have in 
fact suffered from an excess of interest on the part of political 
leaders. A striking case in point Is the Mysore Agricultural 
University. This institution is an admirable one in every respect, 
except for its one special problem. To cater to the needs of the 
major linguistic areas of the state it has to maintain two separate 
campuses— one each for the Vokaliga and lingayat regions. And 
this has created acute staffing problems for its vice-chancellor. 
Each campus seems to be determined that its staff will consist 
exclusively of men and women who belong to its own area, regard- 
less of the availability of talent, vacant positions and merit. 
This restriction on recruitment invariably leaves its mark on the 
quality of the staff,® As far as extension is concerned, the 
insistence on local men can perhaps be justified but in the case of 
teacliing and research it docs tend (o act as a damper on 
performance; and intense local political pressure makes it 
virtually impossible for the vice-chancellor to overcome the 
problem. 

In contrast the universities at Panlnacar (U.P,), Ludhiana 
(Punjab), Coimbatore (Tamil Nadu) and Hissar (Haryana) have 
established healthy traditions of recruitment from all over India. 
Their pool of scientists and teachers is as varied as that of the 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute (T.A.R.T.), which is an all- 
India institute. At all the four campuses quite a few ver>' senior 
positions are occupied by men from states as far as away as Kerala. 
Tliis does cause a small amount of resentment among “native” 
aspirants but compensation, in the form of dynamic programmes, 
is well worth the trouble as is evident from the sciv'ices rendered 
to farmers by these campuses. 

However, these problems are minor compared to the major 
one of getting the “wa>'\vard” states to accept tlic integrated teach- 
ing-research-extension approach to agricultural education. The 

Linguistic Rirairies — Ralph W. Cummings, Dean of Rcsc,arcli, 
North Carolina, Special Address at P.A.U., October 1970. 
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A scientist who has no firsthand knowledge of these problems 
can neither adjust his research programmes in time nor provide 
his students with the all too %'ital footnotes which alone can bring 
uptodate the precepts enunciated in standard textbooks. And a 
system of education which does not help the student to relate 
what he is being taught with the problems that he sees around 
him can hardly be called purposeful. A decade ago it was his 
isolation from the farmer which made the agricultural scientist 
in this country' so ineffective. Silting in his laboratory, he tended 
to produce model answers to various theoretical problems which 
were often quite imconnected with the farmer's resources or 
inclinations and therefore produced little impact. It w’as to end 
this isolation that the Cummings Committee insisted that the 
agricultural universities should be made the sole agents for exten- 
sion education in their respective states in addition to being 
centres for research and teaching. 

It is not just research and teaching which benefit as a result of 
being associated with extension acthities. The extension w’orker 
himself becomes more effective when he is associated with a 
research centre. He cannot be very effective if he is trained only 
to observ'e problems in the field. Such obsen*ation is merely 
a prelude to learning the new answers to these problems. And 
this learning is best done through close and intimate day-to-day 
working contact with research scientists on a campus where he 
not only acquaints scientists with what he has observed but also 
absorbs whatever they have to offer by way of answers to the 
farmer’s problems. There can be no escape from the fact that 
the land grant system, which combines extension, teaching and 
research imdcr a single roof, is the simplest and most effective 
means of bringing about the vit:d and prompt transmission of 
ideas as amongst scientists, students and farmers. 

Theconsequcncesforfarraersinlbosestateswhich have failed to 
make adequate institufional arrangements for such transmission 
are tragic. In the years ahead their predicament will become even 
worse. As output rises and prices decline their ability to make 
good profits will depend on their ability to cut down their costs 
of production. This is a far more comph'cated business tb^n 
merely learning how to use a new' high-yielding crop rariety'. In 
order to overhaul their management and investment patterns they 
will need more expert guidance at each step. 
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for instance, is now planning to set up its own radio transmitter 
station, so that it can provide farmer with hour-to-hour advice 
in busy seasons without having to send specialists all the way to 
JuHundur, where All India Radio's heal station is located. Yet 
another proposal is to persuade farmers who benefit from the 
university to contribute to its research budget.'^ As it is, several 
panchayat samitis and zila parishads in the state have in the recent 
past offered voluntarily to foot the printing bills of the university. 
And there are instances on record when busloads of farmers 
have driven to the campus to honour scientists with garlands 
made of rupee notes as a token both of their gratitude and of 
their recognition that scientists, with meagre salaries, are rendering 
services that deserve to be more handsomely rewarded. The 
impact of this social response on the morale of the average 
campus don is enormous. It provides him with tangible 
proof of his own worth, encouraging him to attempt still higher 
standards.'* 

The junior most associate professor from the university moves 
about in Ludhiana district these days with the style of a local 
hero. Village worthies, local M.L.A.S and even district officials 
are quite frankly anxious to be seen moving about in his company, 
in order that they can claim some of the credit for his presence in 
the local community. All of which is a far cry from the state of 
affairs a decade ago when scientists and extension workers found 
it necessary to chase and buttonhole farmers, and not the other 
way around. 

There is a danger in all this too. A successful university with 
easy access to farmers provides the politician with readymade 
and prestigious channels of communications. And there are 
signs that he is finding the temptation to exploit them too strong 
to resist. As the university becomes more powerful and takes 
over the functions of the department of agriculture the politician 
quite naturally develops a vested interest in having a say in its 
affairs. This urge generally leads' to interference in crucial 
appointments, the growth of campus factions and all the other 
evils that follow. The anxiety on the part of vice-chancellors to 
curb such interference has been given pointed expression in both 

Proposal made at Agricultural Universities Convention, Pantnagar, 
April, 1971. 

Indian Farming, June 1S>7I. 
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The central government has of course all along been aware 
of the uneven progress made by the agricultural universities in 
the different states. But it has so far turned a blind eye. A mark- 
ed change in its attitude, however, now seems to be in the offing. 
In a speech delivered at the annual general meeting of the ICAR 
(June 1971) Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, the Union Minister for Food 
and Agriculture, went out of his way to do some plain speaking 
in favour of the successful states, whilst drawing pointed attention 
to those that have failed to promote legislation aimed at bringing 
their universities in line with the recommended pattern. This 
was a major departure from the strange silence with which the 
Ministry of Agriculture has customarily dealt with the subject. 
There was no hint whatsoever of a threat to cut off funds in the 
event of a failure to toe the line on the part of the errant states. 
But the Government authorities could have applied effective 
pressure. 

The very fact that the Agriculture Ministry, armed with the 
demonstrable success of the better universities, felt confident of 
criticizing the states on a subject which is strictly their responsi- 
bility— and of which they are ever keen to remind the centre is 

a hopeful sign. It can only be a matter of time before their agitated 
farmers too join the chorus and bring pressure to bear on the state 
capitals compelling them to shake off their apathy and sweep 
aside the pettifogging objections of vested bureaucratic interests. 
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by the states. The powers of administration, appointment of 
faculty, etc., of the training colleges rests in the hands of the state 
education departments which are the most important employers of 
the teachers trained and which, in many cases, even manage the 
colleges themselves. The committees of courses and examining' 
procedures connected with teacher training institutions have 
often been staffed, even within the universities, by officials of the 
state education departments. In recent years, the establishment 
of faculties of education within the universities has accentuated 
the separation of teacher education from the mainstream of higher 
education, despite the attempts to bring it into closer interaction 
with other academic disciplines. 

The teaching of teachers thus is still only nominally an element 
of the university system. This is often expressed physically in 
the distance which separates the teacher training college from the 
university to which it is affiliated. Even in some of the major 
teaching universities, where traim'ng colleges, renamed depart- 
ments of education, were started by the universities themselves, 
the college is located at an extremity of the campus. The pharse 
“academic ghetto” seems not too far-fetched a description of the 
s{ate of teacher education within the university. , 

Students and Faculty 

Many observers have noticed the poor quality of the student 
body in teacher-training colleges, even though there is keen 
competition for admission in the better established urban insti- 
tutions. A recent survey conducted by the Planning Commission 
showed that of the 20,000 odd students in over 250 teacher- 
training institutions, only about 20 per cent were first or second 
class degree holders. The picture is, of course, variable. Many 
able women of high social standing and ability enter teacher educa- 
tion institutions, particularly in larger cities. ' To many of them, 
this serves merely to fill the interim period of waiting for marriage 
or to insure against future difficulties. What is more, either their 
professional life is shortlived or they delay entry into the 
profession. 

The male student is often older and has already tried some other 
occupation. Some have even taught and decided to teach pro- 
fessionally. Generally, the male student comes from lower 
socio-economic groups and ability levels than the women students. 
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positions) even within education or teacher education departments 
go to the teachers of “education” subjects, e.g. educational 
foundationers or principles. The teachers’ college thus has little 
that is creative to offer in terms of teaching methods while its 
contribution to other aspects of educational thought remains 
in doubt. 

In the past the typical teacher education institution was a very 
authoritarian place. It was a world of rigid, bookish external 
examinations of largely irrelevant and theoretical learning; even 
more rigid enforcement of a regimen of daily living and school 
teaching and almost totalitarian authority of the faculty — ^parti- 
cularly regarding evaluation and future placement. Such a milieu 
produced teachers ideally suited to the bureaucratic machine in 
the days of British rule. Methods perfected then have persisted 
because they were the ones best known to teacher educators and 
their administrators. Neither greater knowledge nor democra- 
tization of the state has led to a carefully designed, theoretically 
cohesive, alternative set of procedures. As numbers have increas- 
ed and the capacity of administration to cope with students’ 
restiveness has diminished, old procedures have merely been less 
rigorously implemented. The modification is thus as much by 
default as by design. 

Post-Independente Changes 

But all this is perhaps too gloomy and even an unfair view of 
the situation. Over the past twenty years basic reform lias been 
attempted. The reforms emanated out of a general recognition 
that school instruction was too bookish, authoritarian and 
dominated by external examinations. Except in the elite public 
schools which did not hire teachers with a professional training 
and in a few other schools, the opportunity for the child’s deve- 
lopment in the social and non-cognitive areas was small. The 
Secondary Education Commission (1955) strongly urged a broader 
educational effort in the secondary school and the use of dynamic 
teaching methods based on student activity and initiative. The 
Commission also proposed a substantially new type of secondary 
school organization, namely a multi-purpose school that included • 
many liberal and pre-vocational streams. The Commission’s 
recommendations had far:reaching implications for teacher 
education. Teachers, for example, would have to be prepared 
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But all this is perhaps too gloomy and even an unfair view of 
the situation. Over the past twenty years basic reform has been 
attempted. The reforms emanated out of a general recognition 
that school instruction was too bookish, authoritarian and 
dominated by external examinations. Except in the elite public 
schools which did not hire teachers with a professional training 
and in a few other schools, the opportunity for the child’s deve- 
lopment in the social and non*cognitive areas was small. The 
Secondary Education Commission (1955) strongly urged a broader 
educational effort in the secondary school and the use of dynamic 
teaching methods based on student activity and initiative. The 
Commission also proposed a substantially new type of secondary 
school organization, namely a multi-purpose school that included 
many liberal and pre-vocational streams. The Commission’s 
recommendations had far-reaching implications for teacher 
education. Teachers, for example, would have to be prepared 
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programmes, there is much room for eclecticism and pragmatism 
which, unfortimately, has not yet happened. . In theory, it should 
be possible to devise courses for persons willing to commit them- 
selves to a teaching career at many different points in their lives. 
Thus, a four-year programme could be available to those who 
opt for teaching at the beginning of a college course and a one- 
year programme could exist for those who want training at the 
close of a degree course. In addition, course work and elements 
of professional practice could be offered within the first degree 
programme during term-time as well as during vacations. The 
relative rigidity of the Indian university in its degree specifications 
thwarts development in this direction. Were it possible to acquire 
credits on a course-unit basis as in the American university system, 
a teacher-education course could be designed for a wide variety 
of situations. These programmes could then attract more able 
students than those that currently enter them. 

Another trend in teacher training has been the development of 
correspondence courses. In pursuance of the report of the work- 
ing group of the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training on the subject (1964), the four regional colleges of educa- 
tion and the Central Institute of Education at Delhi, as well as 
a few university departments of education have been providing 
correspondence lessons in theoretical subjects that lead to exami- 
nations for the B. Ed. degree. This has been confined to working 
teachers and much effort goes into offering a summer institute 
at the college concerned, arranging practical work in schools 
and supervising such students’ studies to ensure that their prepara- 
tion is equivalent to that of full-time students. 

Because of recent trends in education internationally, particu- 
larly in the United States and the Soviet Union, to emphasize 
•“disciplines” or subject matter “content”, one-year courses and 
summer institutes have been introduced in .specific disciplines 
taught in the schools, notably in science and mathematics. These 
courses have emerged as distinct entities since it proved impossible 
to accommodate this type of training in the one-year B. Ed. 
programme. The impact of this effort on the school system is 
not yet known. 

Fundamental Problems 

The problems that beset teacher education involve: (I) its 
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programmes, there is much room for eclecticism and pragmatism 
which, unfortunately, has not yet happened. . In theory, it should 
be possible to devise courses for persons willing to commit them- 
selves to a teaching career at many different points in their lives. 
Thus, a four-year programme could be available to those who 
opt for teaching at the beginning of a college course and a one- 
year programme could exist for those who want training at the 
close of a degree course. In addition, course work and elements 
of professional practice could be offered within the first degree 
programme during term-time as well as during vacations. The 
relative rigidity of the Indian university in its degree specifications 
thwarts development in this direction. Were it possible to acquire 
credits on a course-unit basis as in the American university system, 
a teacher-education course could be designed for a wide variety 
of situations. These programmes could then attract more able 
students than those that currently enter them. 

Another trend in teacher training has been the development of 
correspondence courses. In pursuance of the report of the work- 
ing group of the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training on the subject (1964), the four regional colleges of educa- 
tion and the Central Institute of Education at Delhi, as well as 
a few university departments of education have been providing 
correspondence lessons in theoretical subjects that lead to exami- 
nations for the B. Ed. degree. This has been confined to working 
teachers and much effort goes into offering a summer institute 
at the college concerned, arranging practical work in schools 
and supervising such students’ studies to ensure that their prepara- 
tion is equivalent to that of full-time students. 

Because of recent trends in education internationally, particu- 
larly in the United States and the Soviet Union, to emphasize 
►“disciplines” or subject matter “content”, one-year courses and 
summer institutes have been introduced in specific disciplines 
taught in the schools, notably in science and mathematics. These 
courses have emerged as distinct entities since it proved impossible 
to accommodate this type of training in the one-year B. Ed. 
programme. The impact of this effort on the school system is 
not yet known. 

Fundamental Problems 

The problems that beset teacher education involve: (1) its 
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programmes, there is much room for eclecticism and pragmatism 

which, unfortimately, has not yet happened. . In theory, it should 
be possible to devise courses for persons willing to commit them- 
selves to a teaching career at many different points in their lives. 
Thus, a four-year programme could be available to those who 
opt for teaching at the beginning of a college course and a one- 
year programme could exist for (hose who want training at the 
close of a degree course. In addition, course work and elements 
of professional practice could be offered within the first degree 
programme during term-time as well as during vacations. The 
relative rigidity of the Indian university in its degree specifications 
thwarts development in this direction. Were it possible to acquire 
credits on a course-unit basis as in the American university system, 
a teacher-education course could be designed for a wide variety 
of situations. These programmes could then attract more able 
students than those that currently enter them. 

Another (rend in teacher (raining has been the development of 
correspondence courses. In pursuance of the report of the work- 
ing group of the National Council of Educational Research and 
Training on the subj€ct(1964), the four regional colleges of educa- 
tion and the Central Institute of Education at Delhi, as well as 
a few university departments of education have been providing 
correspondence lessons in theoretical subjects that lead to exami- 
nations for the B. Ed. degree. This has been confined to working 
teachers and much effort goes into offering a summer institute 
at the college concerned, arranging practical work in schools 
and supervising such students’ studies to ensure that their prepara- 
tion is equivalent to that of full-time students. 

Because of recent trends in education internationally, particu- 
farfy m the United States and the Soviet Union, to emphasize 
►“disciplines” or subject matter “content”, one-year courses and 
summer institutes have been introduced in specific disciplines 
taught in the schools, notably in science and mathematics. These 
courses have emerged as distinct entities since it proved impossible 
to accommodate this type of training in the one-year B. Ed. 
programme. The impact of this effort on the school system is 
not yet known. 

Fundamental Problems 

The problems that beset teacher education involve: (1) its 
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inaovation derives from the foregoing. So long as the concerns 
of real school practice and/or scholarly enquiry and enterprize . 
are not considered within the province of universities, the only 
alternatives for academia are within the domain of the trivial and 
the ineffectual. 


Advanced Teaching and Research in Education 
It may be useful now to examine more explicitly the efforts in 
advanced teaching and research in education which, in principle, 
should help link teacher education with higher -education. A 
Master of Education course, generally of one academic year 
duration,' has gradually been instituted in most universities. 
There have been few occupational openings and, until recently, 
few other incentives have existed to entice students to pursue the 
master’s degree. Many universities require a certain amount of 
teaching experience in addition to the B.Ed. degree for admission. 
Most employers give holders of the master’s degree some pre- 
ference in administrative and supervisory appointments. Thus, 
motivation for the degree is weak and has grown only as a surplus 
of B.Ed.s has tended to make holding the M.Ed. degree an advant- 
age in obtaining routine teaching appointments. This somewhat 
extended discussion of the mundane bases f 
education explains some of the dilemas in the field. On purely 
academic grounds, most academics r..p 
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tionally, with properly prepared teachers using new techniques 
and equipment. This would require increased resources, both 
intellectual and financial, many times more than the current 
effort in the field. 

What is the relevance of many of the pedagogic reforms propos- 
ed in teacher education— educational and vocational guidance, 
for instance — to the Indian educational reality? To answer this 
question and to perform the corresponding constructive task of 
devising techniques that do really apply, the academic community 
as a whole will have to be involved. Those involved in teacher 
training alone cannot do the job. First, a “theory” of education 
beginning at a purely analytical or descriptive level is needed. 
Further, relevant educational techniques — some of which can be 
adapted from other countries — should be devised. Such efforts 
will place strains on the university system which is ill-equipped 
to meet the challenge. This is due partly to the weakness of 
social sciences in India and partly to the university’s disinclination 
for “applied” tasks and its preference for the analytical and the 
“theoretical”. The rigid organizational structure of the university 
—which cannot even provide seminars or interdepartmental 
appointments of faculty— discourages productive interaction bet- 
ween disciplines. Organizational devices such as interdisciplinary 
centres outside the university further prevent dissemination of 
research results to places where teachers are trained. The pro- 
posal for schools of education in universities, suggested by the 
Education Commission (1964-1966), may provide some answers. 
But the talent and effort already absorbed in the somewhat 
more bureaucratized, though more purposive, quasi-govemment 
agencies, e.g. the NCERT and the state institutes of education, 
leave little in the way of resources for investment in these schools 
and little room for purposeful initiatives by universities. 

Educationists within the imiversities also inhibit the university 
from providing leadership in educational innovation. Unlike 
medicine and engineering whose professional self-image is high, 
teacher education models itself on the liberal disciplines of the 
university. In this ideal self-ima^, the place for involvement 
with schools and actual teaching tasks to develop a theory and a 
technology of education is difficult for departments of education, 
or for other social scientists in the university context. 

The academic-organizational climate resisting educational 
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innovation derives from the foregoing. So long as the concerns 
of real school practice and/or scholarly enquiry and enterprize . 
are not considered within the province of universities, the only 
alternatives for academia are within the domain of the trivial and 
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guidance and administration have not been developed cither at 
the theoretical level or through involvement in consultancy with 
the school system. In addition, indigenous bases of research and 
knowledge in most areas are only now being developed and 
adequate data arc still lacking in many areas. 

Conclusion 

The past decade has, in retrospect, been one of feverish actirity 
in the development of more adequate teacher education pro- 
grammes and increasing initiatives in university departments 
of education. University involvement in teacher education has 
heralded a swing away from a traditional pedagog>' to the dis- 
ciplines. As this excessive swing of the pendulum corrects itself and 
some balance and perspective in educational studies is restored, 
one can expect the development of more meaningful postgraduate 
programmes in education. This, in turn, could mean better 
teacher education cither through better books or through better 
trained faculty or both. 

The university can enrich teacher education mainly because 
other disciplines that can strengthen future teachers’ knowledge of 
the subject matter base that they are to teach are taught in the 
universities. At the same time, teacher education has the potential 
to stimulate new directions in the disciplines. Educationists’ 
competence in educational measurement and examinations, their 
insights into teaching processes and curriculum organization can 
be used profitably in higher education, particularly at the first 
degree level. 
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